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ADVERTISEMENT. 


oO give a brief detail of the hiſtory of the 

Fair Sex—to inſpire them with a ſenſe 

of their value and importance— to excite 

them to laudable purſuits—to teach them 
that „ 


& Virtue alone is happineſs below ; 


that an amiable conduct can only ſecure love 


and eſteem— and to furniſh them with inno- 
cent amuſement—1s the deſign of this little 


The following authors have been conſulted ” 


for materials: Doctors Robertſon, Alex- 
ander, Hawkeſworth, Goldimith, Gregory, 


Fordyce, and Schomberg ; Profeſſors Fergu- | 


ſon and Miller; Fenelon, Montaigne, Tho- 


mas, Groſley, Knox, and Hayley; Lady = g 


Pennington, Mrs. Kinderſley, and others. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF THE 


FAIR SEX 


8 —— 
3 


or THE FIRST WOMAN, AND HER ANTEDILUVIAN 
DESCENDANTS. 


H E great Creator, having formed man of the 
duſt of the earth, made a deep ſlecp to fall 


upon him, and took one of his ribs, and cloſed up 


ce the fleſh inſtead thereof. And the rib, which the 
C Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, 
b and brought her unto the man.” Hence the fair 
ſex, in the opinion of ſome authors, being formed of 


matter doubly refined, derive their ſuperior beauty 


and excellence. 

Not long after the creation. the friſt woman was 
tempted by the ſerpent to eat of the fruit of a certain 
tree, in the midſt of the garden of Eden, with regard 


to which God had ſaid, * Ye ſhall not eat of it, nei- 
4 ther ſhall ye touch it, left ye die.” 


This deception, and the fatal conſequences wach 
from it, furniſh the moſt intereſting ſtory i in the who 
"wy of the ſex. 
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It is related, that Eve, not being able, for ſome 
time, to make her huſband partake of the forbidden 
. at laſt broke down a branch from the tree of 
7 * and, making it into a cudgel, by that pow- 
r prevailed on him to taſte it. | 
12 d ot aſſign any reaſon why the offering 
of Cain was rejected, — that of Abel accepted. An 
oriental tradition, however, ſupplies this defect, and 
informs us, that, as Cain and Abel had each of them 
a twin- ſiſter, Adam propoſed that Cain ſhould marry 
the twin- ſiſter of Abel, yo” Abel the twin-fiſter of 
Cain; becauſe he thought it was proper they ſhould 
marry thoſe that were ſeemingly the leaſt related to 
them. Cain's twin-ſifter being handſomer than the 
other, he would not agree to the propoſal. Adam, 
diſpleaſed at his diſobedience, determined to ſubmit 
the matter to the deciſion of the Supreme Being ; and, 
accordingly, ordered his ſons to bring each an offering 
before the Lord. On the offerings being brought, and 
that of Abel accepted, Cain's jealouſy and reſentment 
,roſe to ſuch a pitch, that, as ſoon as they came down 
from the mount where they had been ſacrificing, he 
fell upon his brother and ſlew him. And thus a wo- 
man was the cauſe, not only of the firſt quarrel, but 
of the firſt introduction of death. 
For this cruel and barbarous action, Cain and his 
5 poſterity, being baniſhed from the reſt of the human 
race, indulged themſelves in every ſpecies of wicked- 
"neſs. On this account, it is ſuppoſed, they were call- 
ed the Sons and Daughters of Men. The poſterity of 
Seth, on the other hand, became eminent for virtue, 
and a regard to the divine precepts. By their regular 
and amiable conduct, they acquired the appellation of 
Sons and Daughters of God. 
After the deluge there is a chaſm in the hiſtory of 
women, until the time of the patriarch Abraham. They | 
then begin to be introduced into the ſacred ſtory. Se- 
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veral of their actions are recorded. The laws, cuſtoms, 


and uſages, by which they were e are * 
quently exhibited. 


CC A. "I | 
CHAP. I. 


OF WOMEN IN THE. PATRIARCHAL AGES. 


. 3 HE condition of women, , among the ancient pa- 


i triarchs, appears to have been but extremely in- 
= different. When Abraham entertained the angels, ſent 


to denounce the deſtruction of Sodom, he ſeems to have 


4 treated his wife as a menral ſervant: Make ready 
« quickly,” ſaid he to her, © three meaſures of fine 
« d meal, knead it, and make cakes on the hearth.” 
5 | 0 che whole early hiſtory of the people of Iſrael, 
4 there is hardly one inſtance of a woman having been 
treated with indulgence, or of a — having expe- 
5 rienced humanity. 
ut In many parts of the Eaſt, water 1s only to be met 
is: with deep in the earth, and to draw it from the 
wells is, conſequently, fatiguing and laborious. This, 5 

* however, was the taſk of the daughters of Jethro the 8 
"IF Midianite; to whom ſo little regard was paid, either 
4. on account of their ſex, or the rank of their father, as 
U. high - prieſt of the country, that the neighbouring ſhep- - 
. herds not only inſulted them, but forcibly took from 
= them the water they had drawn. 
ot This was the taſk of Rebecca, who not only drew 
of water for Abraham's ſervant, but for his camels alſo, 

while the ſervant ſtood an idle ſpectator of the toil. Is 
* it not natural to imagine, that, as he was on an embaſſy 
ey to court the damſel * Iſaac, his maſter's ſon, he 


would 
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would have exerted his utmoſt dens 1 to pleaſe, and 
become acceptable ? 

When he had concluded his bargain, and was carrying 
her home, we meet with a circumſtance worthy of re- 
mark. When ſhe firſt approached Iſaac, who had 
walked out into the fields to meet her, ſhe did it in 


the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, as if ſhe had been ap- 


proaching a lord and maſter, rather than a fond and paſ- 
ſionate lover. From this circumſtance, as well as from 
{ſeveral others, related in the ſacred hiſtory, it would 
ſeem that women, inſtead of endeavouring, as in mo- 


dern times, to perſuade the world that they confer an 


immenſe favour on a lover, by deigning to accept of 
him, did not ſcruple to confeſs, that the olbkgation 
was conferred on themſelves, | 


'This was the caſe with Ruth, hes had laid her ö 


down at the feet of Boaz; and being aſked by him 


who ſhe was, anſwered, © I am Ruth, thine hand- 
% maid; ſpread, therefore, thy ſkirt over thine hand- 


6 rl for thou art a near kinſman.” 


When Jacob went to viſit his uncle Laban, he met 
Rachal, Laban's daughter, in the fields, attending on 


| oy ſlocks of her father. 


In a much later period, Tamar, one of the daugh- 
ters of king David, was ſent by her father to perform 
the ſervile office of making cakes for her brother 
Amnon, | 

The ſimplicity of the times in which theſe things 
happened, no doubt, very much invalidates the ſtrength 
cf the concluſions that naturally ariſe from them. But, 
in ſpite of that fimplicity, it ſtill appears that women 
were not then treated even with the ſhadow of the deli- 
cacy which they have happily experienced among 
people more poliſhed and refined. | 

Are there not, however, other proofs that women. 
were treated in an indignant manner, in the primitive 
ages? Yes. Huſbands had a Giferetionary power of 

divorcing 
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divorcing their wives, without b any et for 
it, but becauſe they were not n to them. Po- 
lygamy alſo generally prevailed ; which is ſo contrary 
to the inclination of the ſex, and ſo deeply wounds 
the delicacy of their feelings, that it is impoſſible for 
any woman voluntarily to agree to it, even where it is 
authorized by cuſtom and by law. Wherever therefore, 
polygamy takes place, we may aſſure ourſelves that 
women have but little authority, and have ſcarcely ar- 
rived at any conſequence in ſociety. . 


O D 
CHAP. HL 
ON THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


'HEREVER the human race live ſolitary, and 
ä unconnected with each other, they are ſavage 
and barbarous. Wherever they aſſociate together, that 
aſſociation produces ſofter manners, and a more en- 
9 g deportment. 
he Eg gyptians, from the nature of their country, 
annually — by the Nile, had no wild beaſts 
to hunt, nor could they procure any thing by fiſning. 
On theſe accounts, they were under a neceſſny of ap- 
plying themſelves to agriculture, a kind of life whicl! Y 
naturally brings mankind together, for mutual conve- ll 
nience and aſſiſtance. 
They were, likewiſe, every year, during the inun- 
dation of the river, obliged to aſſemble together, and 
take ſhelter, either on the riſing grouads, or in the 
houſes, which were raiſed upon piles, above the reach 
of the waters. Here, almoſt every employment being 
ſuſpended, and the men and women Jong confined toge- 
| ther, a thouſand inducements, not to be found in a 
= + MR | ſoltary 
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ſolitary ſtate, would naturally prompt them to render. 
themſelves agreeable to each other. Hence their man- 
ners would begin, more early, to aſſume a ſofter po- 
Tiſh, and more elegant refinement, than thoſe of the 
other nations who ſurrounded them. | 8 
The practice of confining women, inſtituted by jea- 
louſy, and maintained by unlawful power, was not 
adopted by the ancient Egyptians. This appears from 
the ſtory of Pharoah's daughter, who was going with 
her train of maids to bathe in the river, when ſhe found 
Moſes hid among the reeds. It is ſtill more evident, 
from that of the wife of Potiphar, who, if ſhe had 
been confined, could not have found the opportunities 
the did, to ſolicit Joſeph to her adulterous embrace. 
The queens of Egypt had the greateſt attention paid 
to them. They were more readily obeyed than the 
Kings. It is alſo related, that the huſbands were, in 
their marriage-contraQs, obliged to promiſe obedience 
to their wives; © an obedience,” lays an ingenious au- 
thorx, « 9 in our modern times, we are often 
a; .olliged to Perform, . our wives entered into the 
„„ 
The behaviour of Solomon to Pharoah's daughter 
is à convincing proof that more honour and refpe&t was 
paid to the Egyptian women, than to thoſe of any 
other people. Solomon had many other wives beſides 
this princeſs, and was married to ſeveral of them before 
her, which, according to the Jewith law, ought to 
have entitled them to a preference. But, notwith- 
ſanding this, we hear of no particular palace having been 
built for any of the others, nor of the worſhip of any 
of their gods having been introduced into Jeruſalem. 
But a magnificent palace was erected for Pharoah's 
daughter; and ſhe was permitted, though exprelsly - 


contrary to the laws of Iſracl, to worſhip the gods of 
her OWN CCUntry. 
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Dr. Alexander. | nd + 
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OF THE MODERN | EGYPTIAN | WOMEN. 


T HE women of modern 4 are far Som belag a 
on ſo reſpectable a footing as they were in an- 
cient times, or as the European women are at preſent. 

In Europe, women act parts of great conſequence, 
and often reign ſovereigris on the world's vaſt theatre. 
They influence manners and morals, and decide on 
the moſt important events. The fate of nations is 
fre uently in their hands. 

low different is their ſituation in Egypt ! There 
they are bound down by the fetters of ſlavery, con- 
demned to ſervitude, and have no influence in public 
affairs. Their empire is confined within the walls of 
the Harem“. There are their graces and charms 
entombed. The eircle of their life extends not en 
their own family and domeſtic duties. 

Their firſt care is to educate their children; and a 
numerous poſterity is their moſt fervent wiſh, Mo- 
thers always ſuckle their children. This is expreſsly _ 

commanded by Mahomet: Let the mother ſuckle ber 
child full two years, if the child does not quit the breaſts 
bat ſhe ſhall be permitted to wean it, with the conſent of |, 
her huſband. | | A," AV 

The harem is the cradle and ſchool of infancy,” AO) \ 
The new-born feeble being is not there ſwaddled-arld © 
filleted up in a ſwathe, the force of a thouſand dif 
eaſes. Laid naked on a mat, expoſed in a vaſt cham- 
ber to the pure air, he breathes freely, and with his 
delicate limbs fprawls at pleaſure. The new ele- 
ment, in which he is to live, is not entered with pain 

and tears. Daily bathed beneath his mother's eye, 
5 | he 
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*The women's apartment. 
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| he grows apace. Free to 0c, he tries his caming 


powers; rolls, crawls, riſes ; and, ſhould he fall, can- 
not much hurt himſelf on the carpet or mat which 


covers the floor. 


The daughter's education is the ſame. Whale 
bone and buſks, which martyr European girls, the 
know not. They are only covered with a ſhift 
until fix years old: and the dreſs they afterwards 


wear es none of their limbs, but ſuffers the 
body to take its true form; and nothing i is more un- 


common than ricketty children, and crooked people. 
In Egypt, man riſes in all his majeſty, and woman 
diſplays every charm of perſon. . 

Subject to the immutable laws by which cuſtom go- 
verns the Eaſt, the women do not aſſociate with the 
men, not even at table, where the union of ſexes pro- 


duces mirth and wit, and makes food more ſweet. 


When the great incline to dine with one of their 
wives, ſhe is informed, prepares the apartment, per- 
fumes it with precious eſſences, procures the moſt 
delicate viands, and receives her lord with the utmoſt, 
attention and reſpect. £7 24 

Among the common people, the women uſuglt 
ſtand, or fit in a corner of the room, while the- huf- 
band dines. They often hold the baſon for him to 
waſh, and ſerve him at table. 

Cuſtoms like theſe,” which the Europeans rightly 
call barbarous, and exclaim againſt with juſtice, ap- 
pear ſo natural in Egypt, that they do not ſuſpect it 
can be otherwiſe elſewhere. Such is the power of 
habit over men. What has been for ages, he ſup- 


poſes a law of nature. 


The Egyptian women, once or twice a week, are 
permitted to go to the bath, and viſit female relations 
and friends. They receive each cthers vifits very 


affectionately. When a lady enters the harem, the 
maſkreds riſes, takes her hand, preſſcs it to ber boſom, 


kiſſes, 


ht d 
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kiſſes, and makes her fit down by her fide; a ſlave 
haſtens to take her black mantle ; ſhe is entreated to 
be at eaſe, quits her veil, and diſcovers a floating robe 
tied round the waiſt with a ſaſh, which pertectly diſ- 


plays her ſhape. She then receives compliments 


according to their manner. Why, my mother, or 


“ my ſiſter, have you been ſo long abſent ? We ſighed 


&« to ſee you! Your preſence is an honour to our houſe! 


It is the happineſs of our lives!“ 


They laugh, talk, and play. A large diſh is plated 
on the ſofa, on which are oranges, pomegranates, 
bananas, and excellent melons. Water, and roſe- 
water mixed, are brought in an ewer, and with them 


a filver baſon to waſh: the hands ; and loud glee and 
merry converſation ſeaſon the meal. The chamber is 


perfumed by wood of aloes, in a brazier; and, the 


repaſt ended, the ſlaves dance to the ſound of cymbals, 


with whom the miſtreſſes often miagle. At parting 


they ſeveral times repeat, God keep you in health! 


_ & Heaven grant you a numerous offspring! Heaven 


« preſerve your children; the delight and glory of 


«your family!“ 


When a viſitor is in the harem, the huſband muſt 
not enter. It is the aſylum of hoſpitality, and can- 
not be violated ere fatal conſequences z a che- 


riſhed right, which the Egyptian women carefully 


LE 
Slaves preſent coffee, ſherbet, and confecti onary. 


maintain, being intereſted in ĩts preſervation. A lover, | 


diſguiſed like a woman, may be introduced into the 


| harem, and it is neceſſary he ſhould remain undiſ- 


covered ; death would otherwiſe be his reward. In 
that country, where the paſſions are excited by the 
el'mate, and the difficulty of gratifying them, love 


often produces tragical events. 


The Egyptian women, guarded by their eunuchs, 
go alſo upon the water, and enjoy the charming 
proſpects of the banks of the Nile. Their cabins 


er are 
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are pleaſant, richly embelliſhed, and the boats well 
carved and painted. They are known by the blinds 
over the windows, and the muſic by which they are 
accompanied. | 

When they cannot go ab-oad, they endeavour to be 
merry in their priſon. Toward ſun ſetting, they go 
on the terrace, and take the freſh air among the flow- 
ers which are there carefully reared. Here they 
often bathe; and thus, at once, enjoy the cool, lim- 
pid water, the perfume of cdortterovs plants, the 
balmy air, and the ſtarry hoſt, which ſhine in the 
firmament. 5 

Thus Bathſheba bathed; when David beheld her 
from the roof of his palace. 5 

Zuch is the uſual life of the Egyptian women. 
Their duties are to educate their children, take care of 
their houſehold, and live retired with their family: 
their pleaſures, to viſit, give feaſts, in which they 
often yield to exceſſive mirth and licentiouſneſs, go on 
the water, take the air in orange groves, and liſten to 
the Almai. They deck themſelves as carefully to re- 
ceive their acquaintance, as European women do 
to allure the men. Uſually mild and timid, they be- 
come daring and furious, when under the ai of 
violent love. Neither locks nor grim Keepers can 
then preſcribe bounds to their paſſions ; ; which, 
though death be ſuſpended over their heads, they 
ſearch the means to gratify, and are ſeldom unſucceſsful. 


CHAT vo 
OF THE PERSIAN WOMEN... 


EVERAL hiſtorians, in mentioning the ancient 

Perſians, have dwelt with peculiar ſeverity on 
che manner in which they treated their women. 
— . | Jealous, 


or THE FAIR SEX. . * 


r Jealous, almoſt to diſtration, they confined the whole 
. ſex with the ſtricteſt attention, and could not bear that 


. the eye of a ftranger ſhould behold the W whom | 


they adored. |, 

When Mahomet, the great legiſlator of the mo- 
dern Perſians, was juſt expiring, the laſt advice that 
he gave to his faithful adherents, Was, «© Be watchful 
of your religion, and your wives.” Hence they 


pretend to derive not only the power of confining, | 


but alſo. of perſuading them, that they hazard their 
ſalvation, if they look upon any other man beſides 
their huſbands. 'The Chriſtian religion informs us, 
that in the other world they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. The religion of Mahomet teaches 


us a different doctrine, which the Perſians believing, 2 


carry the jealouſy of Aſia to the fields of Elyſium 


and the groves of Paradiſe; where, according to 


them, the bleſſed inhabitants have their eyes placed 


on the crown of their heads, left they ſhould ſee the 


wives of their ne1 hbours. 

Every circumſtance in the Perſian hiſtory tends 
to perſuade us, that the motive, which induced them 
to confine their women with ſo much care and ſolici- 
tude, was only exuberance of love and affection. In 
the enjoyment of their ſmiles, and their embraces, the 
happineſs of the men conſiſted, and their approbation 
* was as incentive to: deeds: of glory and o 43 

For theſe reaſons they are ſaid to have been the firſt 

| who introduced the cuſtom of carrying their wives and 
concubines to the field, That the fight,” ſaid they, 
“ of all that is dear to us, may animate us to fight 


“ more valiantly.” , 
To offer the leaſt violence to a Perſian woman, was 


to incur certain death from her huſband or guardian. 
Even their kings, though the moſt abſolute in the uni- 


verſe, could not alter the manners or cuſtoms of the 


country, which related to the fair ſex, 
0 Widely 
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Widely different from this is the preſent ftate of 
Perſia, By a law of that country, their monarch 1s 
now authorized to go, whenever he pleaſes, into the 
harem of any of his ſubjects; and the ſubject, on 
whoſe prerogative he thus encroaches, ſo far from ex- 


erting his uſual jealouſy, thinks himſelf highly ho- 


noured by ſuch a viſit. 
A laughable ſtory, on this ſubj ed, is told of Shah 


Abbas, who having got drunk at Ty houſe of one of 
his favourites, and intending to go into the apart- 


ment of his wives, was ſtopped by the door-keeper, 
who bluntly told him, Not a man, fir, beſides my 


+ maſter, ſhall put a muſtacho here, ſo long as I am 
porter. What, ” ſaid the king, . doſt thou not 
ee © know me *, Yes,” anſwered the fellow, * know 


you are king of the men, but not of the women.“ 
Shk Abbas, pleaſed with the anfwer, and the fide- 
lity of the ſervant, retired to his palace. The fa- 
vourite, at whoſe houſe the adventure happened, as 
ſoon as he heard it, went and fell at his maſters feet, 


intreating that he would not impute to him the crime. 


committed by his domeſtic. He likewiſe added, I 


have already turned him away from my fervies for 
4 his preſumption. —* I am glad of it,” anſwered 
the king; I will take him into my ſervice for his 
_— Fidelity.“ 


BY H A P. VI. 
or THE GRECIAN WOMEN. 


TT i 18 e 1 an able panegyriſt for che fair, 

That the greateſt reſpect has always been- paid 
* them by the wiſeſt and beſt of nations,” If this 
3 


F 
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be true, the Greeks certainly forfeited one great claim 


to that wiſdom which has always been attributed to 
them ; for we have good reaſon to believe, that they 
regarded their women only as inſtruments of raiſing up 
members to the tate. 

In order to eſteem the fs we muſt do more than 
ſee them. By ſocial intercourſe, and a mutual reci- 
procation of good offices, we muſt become acquainted 
with their worth and excellence. This, to the Greeks, 
was a pleaſure totally unknown. As the women lived 
retired fn their own apartments, if they had any amia- 
ble qualities, they were buried in perpetual obſcurity. 


Even huſbands were, in Sparta, limited as to the time 
and duration of the viſits made to their wives; and it 


was the cuſtom at meals for the two ſexes always to 
eat ſeparately. 

The apartments deſtined for the women, in order 
to keep them more private, were always in the back 
and generally in the upper part, of the houſe. The 
famous Helen is ſaid to have had her chamber in the 
loftieſt part of it; and ſo wretched were their dwel- 


hngs, that even Penelope, queen of Ulyſſes, ſeems to 
have deſcended from hers by, a ladder. EG 


Unmarried wamen, whether maids or widows, were 
und the ſtricteſt confinement. The former, indeed, 


were not allowed to paſs without leave from one part 


of the houſe to another, leſt they ſnould be ſeen. 


New married women were almoſt as ſtrictly con- 
fined as virgins. Hermione was ſeverely reproved by 
her old duenna, for appearing- out of doors; a free- 
dom, which, 'ſhe tells her, was not uſually taken 1 
women in her ſituation, and which would endanger her 
1 ſhould ſhe happen to be ſeen. 


Ariſtophanes introduces an Athenian lady, loudly 
complaining, that women were confined to their cham- 
bers, under lock and key, and guarded by maſtiffs, 

2 or any thing 2 could frighten away admirers. 
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The confinement, however, of the Grecian women, 
does not appear, in ſome caſes, to have been ſo much 
the effect of jealouſy, as of indifference. The men 
did not think them proper companions ; and that ig- 
norance, which is the reſult of a recluſe: life, pure: 
them too good reaſon to think ſo. Nothing 
Greece was held in eſtimation, but valour —__ a 
quence. Nature had diſqualified the fair ſex for both. 
They were therefore conſidered as mean and contemp- 
tible beings, much beneath the notice of heroes and of 
orators, who ſeldom favoured them with their com- 
pany. Thus deſerted by a ſex which ought to be 
the ſource of knowledge, the underſtandings of the 
women were but ſhallow, and their company unintereſt- 
ing; circumſtances which invariably happen in every 
country where the two ſexes have little communication 
with each other. 8 

In peruſing the Grecian hiſtory, we every where 
meet with the moſt convincing proofs of the low 
condition of their women. Homer conſiders Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, of little other value than as a 
part of the goods which were ſtolen along with her; 
and the reſtitution of theſe, and of her, are commonly 
mentioned in the ſame ſentence, in ſuch a manner, as 
to ſhew, that ſuch reſtitution would be confidered as 
a full reparation of the injury ſuſtained, - | 

The fame author, in celebrating Penelope, the wife 
of Ulyſſes, for refuſing in his abfence ſo many ſuitors, 
does not appear to place the merit of her conduct, in 
a ſuperior regard to chaſtity, or in love to her dul. 
band; but in preſerving to his family the dowry ſhe 
had brought alon g with her, which, on a ſecond” mar- 
riage, muſt have been reſtored to her father Icarius- 

Telemachus is always repreſented as a moſt dutiful 
ſon. But, notwithſtanding this, we find him reprov- 
ing his mother in a manner which ſhews that the 
ſex, in general, were not treated with ſoftneſs and 

; delicacy , 


/ 
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delicacy, however di gnified, or with whatever autho- 
rity inveſtel. 


* Your widowed hours, apart, with female toil, 
And various labours of the loom, beguile. 


„There rule, from palace cares remote and free; | 
That care to man belongs, and moſt to me.“ . = 


If we take a view of the privileges beſtowed 1 
law or cuſtom on the Grecian women, we ſhall find, 
that, in the earlier ages, they were allowed a vote in 
the public aſſemblies, This privilege, however, was 
afterwards taken from them. They fucceeded equally 
with brothers to the inheritance of their fathers ; and 
to the whole of that inheritance, if they had no bro- 
thers. But to this laſt privilege was always annexed 
a circumſtance, which muſt have been extremely diſ- 
agreeable to every woman of ſentiment and feeling. 
An heireſs was obliged, by the laws of Greece, to 
marry her neareſt relation, that the eſtate might not 

go out of the family; and this relation, in cafe of a 
refuſal, had a right to ſue for the delivery of her per- 
ſon, as we do for goods and chattels. 

He who divorced his wife was obliged either to re- 
turn her dowry, or pay her ſo much per month, by 


way of maintenance. He who raviſhed a free woman 


was obliged in ſome ſtates, to marry her, in others to 
pay a hundred, and in others again, a thouſand 
drachmas, Re SE | | | 
But, when we impartially conſider the good and ill 
treatment' of the Grecian women, we find that the 
balance was much againſt them, and may therefore 
conelude, that, though the Greeks were eminent in 
arts, and illuſtrious in arms; yet, in politeneſs and 
elegance of manners, the higheſt pitch to which they 


.ever arrived, was only a few degrees above ſavage 


In 
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In the different æras of Grecian hiſtory, however, 
we muſt not ſuppoſe that the women were always the 
ſame. It appears that the manners in the iſles of 
Greece, in general, were much purer than on the 
continent. Thoſe iſlanders, by being leſs expoſed to 
foreign intercourſe, could more eafily preſerve their 
laws and their virtues. The warlike convents of La- 
cedemon, the nurſeries only of ſoldiers, would be much 
more rigid than the ſmiling retreats of Athens, whence | 
politeneſs was propagated, and faſhion announced; 
and the city of Thebes, where a ruſtic groſſneſs ſup- 
plied the place of an elegant luxury, muſt have been 
very different from Corinth, which, on account of 
its ſituation and commerce, obtained the name of 


“ The Two Seas of Wealth and pleaſure.” 


CH A FP. 
OF THE GRECIAN COURTEAANS. 


HE rank which the courtezans enjoyed, even 
in the brighteſt ages of Greece, and particulaly 
at Athens, is one of the greateſt ſingularities in the 
manners of any people. By what circumſtances could 
that order of women, who debaſe at once their own 
ſex ard ours—in a country, where the women were 
poſſeſſed of modeſty, and the men of ſentiment, ar- 
rive at diſtinction, and ſometimes even at the higheſt 
degree of reputation and conſequence ?—Several rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned for that phenomenon in ſociety._ 
In Greece, the courtezans were in ſome meaſure 
connected with the religion of the country. The 
goddeſs of Beauty had her altars; and ſhe was ſup- 
poſed. to protect proſtitution, which was to her a ſpe- 
| | | | - CIEG 


or THE FAIR SEX. 17 


eies me worſhip. "The : onal invoked Venus in times 
of danger; and, after a battle, they thought they had 
done honour, to Miltiades and Themiſtocles, becauſe 
the Laiſes and- the Glyceras of the age had chaunted 
| hymmns to their goddeſs. 

The courtezans were likewiſe e 9 
gion, by means of the arts. Their perſons afforded 
models for ſtatues, which were afterwards adored in 
the temples. Phrine ſerved as a model to Praxiteles, 
for his Venus of Cnidus. During the feaſts of Nep- 
tune, near Eleuſis, Apelles having ſeen the ſame 
courtezan on the ſea-ſhore, without any other veil than 
her looſe and flowing hair, was ſo much ftruck with 
her appearance, that he borrowed from it the idea f 
his Venus riſing from the waves. 

They were, therefore, connected with ſtatuary and 
painting, as they furniſhed the practiſers of thoſe arts 


with the means of embelliſhing their works. , 7d 


The greater part of them were ſkilled in muſie; 
and, as that art was attended with higher effects i in - 
Greece, than it has ever been in any other country, it 
mult have Poſſelled, in their hands, an irreſiſtible 
charm, | 

Every one knows how ebm the Greeks 
were of beauty, They adored it in the temples. 
They admired it in the principal works of art. They 
ſtudied it in the exerciſes aud the games. They 
thought to perfect it by their marriages. They 
offered rewards to it at the public feſtivals. But 
virtuous beauty was ſeldom to be ſeen. The model 
women were confined to their own apartments, and 
were viſited only by their huſbands and neareſt rela- 
tions. The courtezans offered themſelves every where 
to view; and their beauty, as might be expected, ob- 
tained univerſal homage. 

Society only can unfold the beauties of the mind. 
"Modeſt women were excluded from it. The coui- 
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tezans of Athens, by living in public, and converſing 
freely with all ranks of people, upon all manner of 
ſubjects, acquired by degrees a knowledge of hiſtory, 
of philoſophy, of policy, and a taſte m the whole 


circle of the arts. Their ideas were more extenfive 


and various, and their converſation was more ſprightly 
and entertaining, than any thing that was to be found 
among the virtuous part of the ſex. Hence their 
houſes became the ſchools of elegance. 'The poets 
and the painters went there to catch the fleetin 

forms of grace, and the changeable features of ridi- 
cule ; the muſicians, to perfect the delicacy of har- 
mony ; and the philoſophers, to colle& thoſe particu- 
lars of human life, which had hitherto eſcaped their 


obſervation. 


The houſe of Aſpaſia was the reſort of Socrates 
and Pericles, as that of Ninon was of St. Evremont 
and Conde. They acquired from thoſe fair libertines 
taſte and politeneſs, and they gave them in exchange 
knowledge and reputation”  _ | 

Greece was governed by eloquent men; and the 


celebrated courtezans, having an influence over thoſe 
orators, muſt have had an influence on public affairs. 


There was not one, not even the thundering, the 
inflexible Demoſthenes, ſo terrible to tyrants, but was 
ſubjected to their ſway. Of that great maſter of elo- 
quence it has been ſaid, * What he had been a whole 
„ year in erecting, a woman overturned in a day.” 
That influence augmented their conſequence ; and 
their talent of pleaſing increaſed with the occaſions of 
exerting it. N - —- 

The laws and the public inftitutions, indeed, by 


authorizing the privacy of women, ſet a high value 


on the ſanctity of the marriage vow. But in Athens, 
imag nation, ſentiment, luxury, the taſte m arts and 
pleaſures, was oppoſite to the laws. The courtezans, 
| | — therefor Cc 


. - JA 
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therefore, may be ſaid to have come in ſupport of the 
manners. | F 1 „ 
There was no check upon public licentiouſneſs ; 
but private infidelity, which concerned the peace of 
families, was puniſhed as a crime. By a ftrange and 
perhaps unequalled ſingularity, the men were cor- 
rupted, yet the domeſtic manners were pure. It ſeems 
as if the courtezans had not been conſidered to belong 
to their ſex; and, by a convention to which the 
laws and the manners bended, while other women were 
eftimated merely by their virtues, they were eftima : 


'Theſe reaſons will, in ſome meaſure, account for 
the honours, which the votaries of Venus ſo often re- 
ceived in Greece. Otherwiſe we ſhould have been at 
a loſs to conceive, why ſix or ſeven writers had ex- 
erted their talents to celebrate the courtezans of 
Atheng—why three great painters had uniformly 
devoted their pencils to repreſent them on canvaſs 
and why ſo many poets had ſtrove to ummortalize 
them in their verſes. We ſhould hardly have be- 
lieved that ſo many illuſtrious men had courted their 
ſociety—that Aſpaſia had been conſulted in delibe- 
rations of peace and war—that Phrine had a ſtatue 
of gold placed between the ſtatues of two kings at 
Delphos—that, after death, magnificent tombs had 
been erected to their memory. 

« The traveller,” ſays a greek writer, who, 
% approaching to Athens, ſees on the fide of the way 
«© a monument which attracts his notice at a diſtance, 
* will imagine that it is the tomb of Miltiades or Pe- 
“ ricles, or of ſome other great man, who has done 
% honour to his country by his ſervices. He advances, 
© he reads, and he learns that it is a courtezan of 
Athens who is interred with ſo much pomp.” 

Theopompus, in a letter to Alexander the Great, 
fpeaks alſo of the ſame monument in words to the 

: following 
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following effect. „ Thus, after her death, is a proſ- 
stitute honoured; while not one of thoſe brave war- 
s riors who fell in ws fighting for you and, for the 


7, ſaſety of — 0 — as à ſtone erected 
„ to his memory inſcniption to n his 
& aſhes from inſult. 12 


Such was the homage which that di | 
people, voluptuous, and paſſionate, . paid to beauty. 
More guided by ſentiment than by reaſon, and having 
laws rather than principles, they -baniſhed their great 
men, honoured. their, courtezans, murdered Socrates, 
permitted themſelves to be governed by Aſpaſia, pre- 


Al ſerved inviolate the n and Placed n! in 
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. -A MONG the Romans, a grave and auſtere peo- 
4 
'$ : 


ple, who, during five-hundred years, were unac- 
quainted with the elegancies and the pleaſures of life, 
and who, in the middle of furrows and fields of bat- 
tle, were employed in tillage or in war, the man- 
ners of the women were a long time as ſolemn and ſc- 
vere as thoſe of the men, and without - the ſmalleſt 
mixture of corruption, or of weakneſss. 

The time when the Roman women began to appear 
in in public, marks a particular æra in hiſtory. 

In the infancy of the city, and even until. the con- 
queſt of Carthage, ſnut up in their houſes, where a ſim- 
ple and ruſtic virtue paid every thing to inſtinct, and 
nothing to elegance —ſo nearly allied to e eee vas 
andy to to Enow what it was to be wivcs and mothers— 
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chaſte without 8 g they could be otherwiſe 


tender and affectionate, before they had learned 


the meaning of the words occupied in duties, and 

ignorant that there were other pleaſures; they ſpent 

their life in retirement, in domeſtic ceconomy, in nurſ- 

ing their children, and in rearing to the republic a race 
of labourers, or of ſoldiers. 

The Roman women, for many ages, were reſpected 
over the whole world. Their victorious huſbands re- 
viſited them with tranſport, at their return from battle. 
They laid at their feet the ſpoils of the enemy, and 
endeared themſelves in their eyes, by the wounds 
which they had received for them and for the ſtate. 


Thoſe warriors often came from impoſing commands 


upon kings; and in their own houſes accounted it an 
honour to obey. In vain the too rigid laws had 
made them the arbiters of life and death. More pow- 


erful than the laws, the women ruled their judges. 
In vain the legiſlature, foreſeeing the wants which ex- 
ut only among a corrupt people, permitted divorce. 
The indulgence of the polity was proſcribed by the 


manners, 5 Lf * 


Such was the influence of beauty at Rome, before 


the licentious intercourſe of the ſexes had corrupted 
both. 


The Roman matrons do not front to have poſſeſſed 


that military courage which Plutarch has praiſed in 


certain Greek and Barbarian women : they partook 
more of the nature of their ſex ; or, at leaſt, — de- 
parted leſs from its character. Their firſt quality was 

decency. Every one knows the#ſtory of Cato the 


cenſor, who ſtabbed a Roman ſenator for kiſſing his own 


| 8 in the preſence of his daughter. 

'To theſe auſtere manners, the Roman women join- 
ed an enthuſiaſtic love of their country, which dif- 
covered itſelf upon many great occaſions. On the 


Genth of Brutus, they al clothed themſelves in mourn- 
Ing. 
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ing. In the time of Coriolanus they ſaved the city. 
That incenſed warrior, who had rnfalted. the ſenate 
and the prieſts, and who was ſuperior even to the pride 
of pardoning, could not. reſiſt the tears and entreaties 


of the women. They melted his obdurate heart. 'The 


ſenate decreed them public thanks, -ordered the men to 
give place to them upon all occaſions, cauſed an altar to 


be erected for them on the ſpot where the mother had 
ſoftened her ſon, and the wife her huſband; and the 
ſex were permitted to add another ornament to their 


head - dreſs. 


It is to be wiſhed that our 9 ladies conld aſ- 
ſign as good a reaſon for the ſize of their caps. | 
The Roman women ſaved the city a ſecond time, 
when beſieged by Brennus. They gave up all their 
gold as its ranſom. For that inſtance of their gene- 
roſity, the ſenate granted them the honour of having 
funeral orations pronounced from the roſtrum, in com- 
mon with patriots and heroes. 

After the battle of Cannæ, when Rome had no other 
treaſures but the virtues of her citizens, the women 
ſacrificed both their gold and their . A new 
decree rewarded their zeal. 

Valerius Maximus, who lived in the reign of Ti- 
berius, informs us that, in the ſecond triumvirate, the 


three aſſaſſins who governed Rome, thirſting after 


gold, no leſs than blood, and having already practiſed 


every ſpecies of robbery, and worn out every me- 
thod of plunder, reſolved to tax the women. They im- 
poſed a heavy contribution upon each of them. The 
women ſought ans orator to defend their cauſe, but 
found none. Nobody would reaſon againſt thoſe who 
had the power of life and death. The daughter of 
the celebrated Hortenſius alone appeared. She re- 
vived the memory of her father's abilities, and ſup- 
ported with intripity her own cauſe, and that of = 
ſex. The ruffians bluſhed, and revoked their orders. 

| Hortenſia 


ere 
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Hortenſia was conducted home in triumph, and had 
the honour of having given, in one day, an example 


of courage to men, a patern of eloquence to en 


and a leſſon of humanity to tyrants. 
But the æra of the talents of women at Rome is to 


be found under the emperors. Society was then more 


perfected by opulence, by luxury, by the uſe and abuſe 
of the arts, and by commerce. Their retirement was 
then leſs ſtrict; their genius, being more active, was 
more exerted; their heart had new wants; the idea 
of reputation ſprung up in their minds; their leiſure 
increaſed with the diviſion of employments. 
During upwards of ſix hundred years, the virtues 
had been found ſufficient to pleaſe. They now found 
it neceſſary to call in the accompliſoments. They were 
defirous to join admiration to eſteem, till they learn- 
ed to exceed eſteem itſelf, For, in all countries, in 


proportion as the love of virtue diminiſhes, we find 


the love of talents to increaſe. 


A thouſand cauſes concurred to produce this revo- 
lution of manners among the Romans. The vaſt 
inequality of ranks, the enormous fortunes of indi- 
viduals the ridicule affixed by the imperial court to 
moral ideas, all contributed to haſten the pong: of 
corruption. 

There were ſtill, nannt fone great and virtuous 
characters among the Roman women. Portia, the 
daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus, in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cæſar, ſhewed herſelf worthy to be 
aſſociated with the firſt of human® kind, and truſted 
with the fate of empires. After the battle of Philippi, 
ſhe would neither ſurvive liberty nor Brutus, but died 
with the bold intrepidity of Cato. | 

The example of Portia was followed by that of 
Arria, who ſeeing her huſband hiſitating, and afraid 
to die, in order to — him, pierced her own 


breaſt, 


— 
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breaft, and delivered to bim the dagger with a 
ſmile. 


The name of Arti? 8 auto was R The 
manner of their death has furniſhed Martial with the 
ſubject of an elegant epigram, which may be thus 
paraphraſed:: . | 


« When to her huſband Arria gave the ſword, | 

© Which from her chaſte, her bleading breaſt ſhe drew ; 4 
« She ſaid, My Pætus, this I do not fear; 
* But, ob ! the wound that muſt be made by you ! 


„She could no more—but on her Pztus ſtill 
She fixed her fecble, her expiring eyes; 
* And when ſhe ſaw him raiſe the pointed ſteel, 
„ She ſunk, and feem'd to ſay, Now Arria dies! 
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Paulinia teo, the wife of Seneca, cauſed her veins 
to be opened at the ſame time with her huſband's ; but 
being forced to live, during the few years which ſhe 

| ſurvived him © ſhe bore in her countenance,” ſays 
Tacitus, the honourable teſtimony of her love, a 
c paleneſs, which proved that part of her blood had 
« {ſympathetically iſſued with the blood of her 
„ ſpouſe.” 

I he ſame exalted virtues were difpleyed, though ; in 
a different manner, by Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus; who, naturally haughty and ſenſible, after 
the death of that great man, buried herſelf in re- 

tirement in all the bloom of youth; and who, nei- 
ther bending her ſtatelineſs under 12 nor allow- 
ing herſelf to be corrupted by the manners of her age 
as implacable in her hatred to the tyrant, as ſhe had 
been faithful to her huſband—ſpent her life in lament- 
ing the one, and in deteſting the other. Nor ſhould 
the celebrated Epiniana be forgot, whom Veſpaſian 


ought to have admired, but whom be ſo baſely put 
to death. 
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OF THE FAIR SEXs 


Jo take notice of all the celebrated women of the 


empire, would much exceed the bounds of the preſent 
undertaking. But the empreſs Julia, the wife of 
Septimius Severus, poſſeſſed a ſpecies of merit ſo very 
different from any of thoſe already mentioned, as to 
claim particular attention. 

This lady was born in Syria, and the daughter of a 


prieſt of the Sun. It was predicted that ſhe ſhould 
riſe to ſovereign: dignity ; and her character juſtified - 


the prophecy. _ | | 

Julia, while on the throne, loved, or pretended 
paſſionately to love, letters. Either from taſte, from 
a deſire to inſtruct herſelf, from a love of renown, or 


poſſibly from all theſe together, ſhe ſpent her bfe 


with philoſophers. Her rank of empreſs would not, 


perhaps, have been ſufficient to ſubdue thoſe bold 
ſpirits; but ſhe joined to that the more powerful 


influences of wit and beauty. Theſe three kinds of 


empire rendered leſs neceſſary to her that which con- 
ſiſts only in art; and which, attentive to their taſtes 
and their weakneſſes, governs great minds by little 
means. . 3 

It is ſaid that ſhe was a philoſopher. Her phi- 
loſophy, however, did not extend ſo far as to give 
chaſtity to her manners. Her huſband, who did not 
love her, valued her underſtanding ſo much, that he 
conſulted her upon all occaſions. She governed in the 
ſame manner under his ſon. a 

Julia was, in ſhort, an empreſs and a politician, 
occupied at the ſame time about literature and affairs of 
ſtate, while ſhe mingled her pleaſures freely with both. 
She had courtiers for her lovers, ſcholars for her friends, 
and philoſophers for her counſellors. In the midſt of 


a a ſociety, where ſhe reigned and was inſtructed, Julia 


arrived at the higheſt celebrity; but as, among all 
her excellencies, we find not thoſe of her ſex, the 
virtues of a woman, our admiration is lot in blame. 
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In her life-time ſhe obtained more praiſe than reſpe& ; 
and poſterity, while it has done juſtice to her talents 
and her e has * to deny her 
efteem. 

At laſt, in following the coutle a hiſtory, the fa- 
mous Zenobia preſents herſelf: ſhe was worthy to 
have been a pupil of Longinus ; for ſhe knew how to 
write, as well as how to conquer. When ſhe. was 
afterward unfortunate, ſhe was ſo with dignity. She 
conſoled herſelf for the loſs of a throne, and the plea- 
ſures of grandeur, with the ſweets of ſolitude and 
the joys of reaſon. : 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS RESPECTING THE ROMAN 
| WOMEN. | 


HE Roman women, as well as the Grecian, 
were under perpetual guardianſhip ; ; and were 


not at any age, nor in any condition, ever truſted 


with the management of their own fortunes. 
Every father had a power of life and death over 
his own daughters: but this power was not reſtricted 


to daughters only; it extended alſo to ſons. 


The Oppian law prohibited women from having 


more than half an ounce of gold employed in orna- 


menting their perſons, from wearing clothes of divers 
colours, and from riding in chariots, either in the 


city, or a thouſand paces round it. 


They were ſtrictly forbid to uſe wine, or even to 
have in their poſſeſſion the key of any place where it 
was kept. For either of theſe faults they were liable 
to be divorced by their huſbands. So careful were the 

Romans 
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Romans in reſtraining their women from wine, that 
they are ſuppoſed to have firſt introduced the cuſtom 
of ſaluting their female relations and acquaintances, on 


entering into the houſe of a friend or neighbour, that 


they might diſcover by their breath, whether they — | 


taſted any of that liquor. 
This ſtrictneſs, however, began in time to be re- 


laxed; until at laſt, luxury becoming too ſtr "ONg for 


every hw, the women indulged themſelves in equal 


liberties with the men. 

But ſuch was not the caſe in the earlier ages of 
Rome. Romulus even permitted huſbands to kill 
their wives, if they found them drinking wine. And, 


if we may believe Valerius Maximus, Egnatius Metel- 


lus, having detected his wife drinking out of a caſk, 
actually made uſe of this permiſſion, and was acquitted 
by Romulus. 

Fabius Pictor relates, that the parents of a Roman 
lady, having detected her picking the lock of a cheſt 


which contained ſome wine, ſhut her up and ſtarved 


her to death. 


Women were liable to be divorced by their huſbands 
almoſt at pleaſure, provided the portion was returned 
which they had brought along with them. They 
were alſo hable to be divorced for barrenneſs, 2 4 
if it could be conſtrued intò a fault, was at leaſt the 
fault of nature, and might ſometimes be that of the 
huſband. 

A few ſumptuary laws, a ſubordination to the 
men, and a total want of authority, do not ſo much 


affect the ſex, as to be coldly and indelicately treated 


by their huſbands. 

Such a treatment is touching them in the tender- 
eſt part. Such, however, we have reaſon to believe, 
they often met with from the Romans, who had not 
yet learned, as in modern times, to blend the rigidity 
of the patriot, and roughneſs of the warrior, with _ 
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ſoft and idling bebarilous ſo conſpicuous 1 in our 
modern patriots and heroes. 

Huſbands among the Romans not only themſelves 
| behaved roughly to their wives, but even ſometimes 
permitted their ſervants and ſlaves to do the ſame. 
The principal eunuch of Juſtinian the Second threat- 
ened to chaſtiſe the empreſs, his maſter's wife, in the 
manner that children are chaſtiſed at ſchool, if ſhe did 
not obey his orders. 

With regard to the private diverſions of the Roman 
ladies, hiſtory is ſilent. Their public ones were ſuch _ 
as were common to both ſexes; as bathing, theatrical 
repreſentations, horſe-races, ſhows of wild beaſts, which 
fought againſt one another, and ſometimes againſt 
men, whom the emperors, in the plenitude of their 
deſpotic power, ordered to engage them. 

The Romans, of both ſexes, ſpent a great deal of 
time at the baths; which at firſt, perhaps, were in- 
terwoven with their religion, but at laft were only 
conſidered as refinements in luxury. They were 
places of public reſort, where all the news of the times 
were to be heard, where people met with their- ac- 
quaintances and friends, where public libraries were 
kept for ſuch as choſe to read, and where poets re- 
cited their works to ſuch as had patience to hear. 

In the earlier periods of Rome, ſeparate baths were 
approprieted to each ſex. Luxury by degrees get- 
ting the better of decency, the men and women at 
lat bathed promiſcnouſly together. Though this 
Indecent manner of bathing was prohibited by the 
emperor Adrian; yet, in a ſhort time, inclination 
overcame the prohibition ; ; and, in ſpite of every effort, 
promiſcuous bathing continued until the time of Con- 
ſtantine, who, by the coercive force of the legiſlative 
| authority, and the rewards and terrors of the Chriſtian 
eons put a final {top to it, 


CHAP. 
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CHAS 3 


OF THE EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE MAN 
| NERS OF WOMEN. | 


HILOSOPHY had no fixed principles for wo- 
men. The religion of antiquity was only a kind 
of ſacred policy, which had rather ceremonies - than 
precepts. The ancients honoured their, gods as we 
honour our great men: they offered them incenſe, 
and expected their protection in exchange. The 
gods were their guardians, not their legiſlators. 

Chriſtianity on the other hand, was a legiſlation: 
it impoſed. laws for the regulation of manners; it; 
ſtrengthened the marriage knot; to the political it, 
added a ſacred tie, and placed the matrimonial en- 
gagements under the juriſdiction of Heaven. 

Not ſatisfied with regulating the actions, Chriſtianity 
extended its empire even to the thoughts. Above all, 
it combated the ſenſes. It waged war even with 
ſuch inanimate objects as might be the objects of 
ſeduction, or were the means of ſeduction. In a 
word, rouſing vice in her ſecret cell, it made her be- 
come her own tormentor. | | 


The legiſlation of the Greeks and Romans referred 


the motive of every action to the political intereſt of 
ſociety. But the new and ſacred legiſlation, inſpir- 
ing only contempt for this world, referred all things 
to a future and very different ſtate of exiſtence. 

The detachment of the ſenſes, the reign of the 
ſoul, and an inexpreſſibly ſablime and ſupernatural 


| ſomething, which blended itſelf with both, became 


the doctrine of a body of people. Hence the vow 
of continence, and the conſecration of celibacy. 
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Life was a combat. The ſanctity of the manners 


threw a veil over nature and over ſociety ; Beauty 


was afraid to pleaſe; Valour dropt his ſpear ; the 
paſſions were taught to ſubmit ; the ſeverity of the 
ſoul increaſed every day, by the ſacrifices of the 
fes. 

The women, who generally poſſeſs a lively imagi- 
nation, and a warm heart, devoted themſelves to vir- 
tues, which were as flattering as they were — 
and no leſs elevated than auſtere. 

The diſciples of chriſtianity were taught to love 
and comfort one another, like children of the ſame 
family. In conſequence of this doctrine, the more 
tender ſex, converting to pity the ſenſibility of nature; 
devoted their lives to the ſervice of indigence and 
diſtreſs. Delicacy learned to overcome diſguſt. The 
tears of pity were ſeen to flow in the huts of miſery, 
and in the cells of — with the friendly ſympathy 
of a ſiſter. 

The perſecutions which aroſe in the empire, ſoon 
after the introduction of chriſtianity, afforded that re- 
ligion a new opportunity of diſcovering its efficacy. 
To preſerve the faith, it was often neceffary to ſuffer 
impriſonment, baniſhment, and death, Courage then 
became neceſſary. 

There is a deliberate courage, which is the reſult 
of reaſon, and which is equally bold and calm : it is 
the courage of philoſophers and of heroes. There is 
2 courage which ſprings from the imagination, which 
is ardent and precipitate ; ſuch is moſt commonly the 


courage of martyrs, or religious courage. 


The courage of the Chriſtian women was founded 


upon the nobleft motives. Animated by the glorious 


hope df immortality, they embraced flames and gib- 
bets, and offered their delicate and feeble bodies to the 


molt excruciating tortures. 


| This 


L 


This revolution in the ideas, and in the manners, 


was followed by another in the writings. Such as 
made women their ſubje& became as auſtere and 
ſeraphic as they. 

| Almoſt all the doctors of thoſe times, raiſed by the 
church both to the rank of orators and of ſaints, 


emulated each other in praiſing the Chriſtian women. 
But he who ſpeaks of them with moſt eloquence and 


with moſt zeal, is Saint Jerom ; who, born with a ſoul 
of fire, ſpent twenty-four years, in writing, in com- 
bating, and in conquering himſelf. 

The manners of this ſaint were probably more ſe⸗- 


vere than his thoughts. He had a number of illuſ- 
trious women at Rome among his diſciples. Thus 


ſurrounded with beauty, though he eſcaped weakneſs, 
yet he was not able to eſcape calumny. At laſt, flying 
from the world, from women, and from handball he 
retired to Paleſtine 3 where all that he had fled from, 
{ill purſued him, tormented him under the peni- 


tential ſackcloth, and, in the middle of ſolitary deſerts, 


re-echoed in his ears the tumult of Rome. 

Such was Saint Jerom, the moſt eloquent panegyriſt 
of the Chriſtian women of the fourth century. That 
warm and pious writer, .though generally harſh and 
obſcure, ſoftens his ſtyle, in a thouſand places, to praiſe 
a great number of Roman women, who, at the Capitol, 


had embraced chriſtianity, and ſtudied in Rome the 


language of the Hebrews, that they might read and 
underliand the books of 2 5 
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3 © HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
CHA P. XI. 
» OF WOMEN IN SAVAGE LIFE. 


AN, in a ſtate of barbarity, equally cruel and 
indolent, active by neceſſity, but naturally 
— to repoſe, is acquainted with little more than 
the phyſical effects of love; and, having none of thoſe 
moral ideas which only can ſoften the empire of 
force, he is led to conſider it as his ſupreme law; ſub- 
jecting to his deſpotiſm thoſe whom reaſon had made 
his equals, but whoſe W nnn them to his 
ſtrength. 

Caſt in the lap of naked nature, and expoſed to 
every hardſhip, the forms of women, in ſavage life, are 
but little engaging. With nothing that deſerves che 
name of culture, their latent qualities, if they have 

any, are like the diamond, while incloſed in the rough 
flint, incapable of ſhew-ing any luſtre. Thus deſtitute 
of every thing by which they can excite love, or ac- 
| quire eſteem ; deſtitute of beauty to charm, or art to 
ſoothe, the tyrant man; they are by him deftined to 
perform every mean and ſervile office. In this the 
American and other ſavage women differ widely from 
thoſe of Aſia, who, if they are deſtitute of the quali- 
fications neceſſary for gaining eſteem, have Ay 
ornaments, and the art of exciting love. 

In civilized countries a woman acquires ſome power 
by being the mother of a numerous family, who obey 
her maternal authority, and defend her honour and her 
life. But, even as a mother, a female ſavage has not 
much advantage. Her children, daily accuſtomed to 
ſee their father treat her nearly as a flave, ſoon begin 
to imitate his example, and either pay little regard to 
her Ny or ſhake it off altogether. _ 
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Of this the Hottentot boys afford a remarkable 
proof. They are brought up by the women, till they 
are about fourteen years of age. Then, with ſeveral 
ceremonies, they are initiated into the ſociety of the 
men. After this initiation is over, it is reckoned 
manly for a boy to take the earlieſt opportunity of 
returning to the hut of his mother, and beating her in 
the moſt barbarous manner, to-ſhew that he is now out 
of her juriſdiction. Should the mother complain to 
the men, they would only applaud the boy, for ſhew- 
ing ſo laydable a contempt for the ſociety and authority 
of women. 5 . 

« Nothing,” ſays Profeſſor Millar, ſpeaking of the 
women f  barbarous nations, can exceed the de- 
« pendance and ſubjection in which they are kept, or 
the toil and drudgery which they are obliged to 
* undergo. The huſband, when he is not engaged 
“*in ſome warlike exerciſe, indulges himſelf in idle- 
neſs, and devolves upon his wife the whole burden 
« of his domeſtic affairs. He diſdains to aſſiſt her in 
any of thoſe ſervile employments. She ſleeps in a 
different bed, and 1s ſeldom permitted to have an 
« converfation or correſpondence with him.?“ 

In the Brazils, the females - are obliged to. follow 
their huſbands to war, to ſupply the place of beaſts of 
burden, and to carry on their backs their children, pro- 
_ hammocks, and every thing wanted m the 

od 126 | 
In the Iſthmus of Darien, they are ſent along with 
warriors and travellers, as we do baggage horſes. 
Even their Queen appeared before-ſome Engliſh gen- 
tlemen, carrying her ſucking child wrapt in a red 
blanket. i 1 
The women among the Indians of America are 
what the Helots were among the Spartans, a vanquiſhed 
people obliged to toil for their conquerors. Hence 
on the banks of the Oroonoko we have heard of 


mothers 
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mothers ſlaying their daughters out of compaſſion, and 
ſmothering them in the hour of their birth. They 
conſider this barbarous, pity as a virtue. SE Os 
Father Joſeph Gumilla, reproving one of them for 
this inhuman crime, received the following anſwer :— 


I with to God, Father, I wiſh to God, that my 


46 


mother had, by my death, prevented the manifold 
diſtreſſes I have endured, and have yet to endure as 
“long as I live. Had ſhe kindly ſtifled me in my 
“ birth, I ſhould not have felt the pain of death, nor 
the numberleſs other pains to which life has ſubject- 
*& ed me. Conſider, Father, our deplorable” condi- 
« tion. Our huſbands go to hunt with their bows 
“ and arrows, and trouble themſelves no farther : we 
« are dragged along with one infant at our breaſt, and 
“another in a baſket. They return in the evening 
“ without any burden: we: return with the burden 
of our children. Though tired with long walking, 
+ we are not allowed to ſleep, but mult labour the 
whole night, in grinding maize to make chica for 
« them. They get drunk, and in their drunkenneſs 
beat us, draw us by the hair of the head, and tread 
* us under foot. What then have we to comfort us 
for ſlavery, perhaps of twenty years?—A young 
wife is brought upon us and permitted to abuſe us 
and our children. Can human nature endure ſuch 
& tyranny? What kindneſs can. we ſhew to our 
“ female children, equal to that of relieving them from 
ſuch ſervitude, more bitter a thouſand times than 
death? I repeat again, would to God my mother 
had put me under ground, the moment I was 
cc born.“ | | | | | 

If the great outlines of this complaint be true, they 
fully evince the deplorable condition of favage women; 
and that they are probable, fimilar inſtandes among 
barbarous nations will not permit us to doubt. . 
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&* The men, ſays Commodore Byron, in his ac- 
count of the inhabitants of South America, ** exerciſe 
© a moſt deſpotic authority over their wives, whom 
< they conſider in the ſame view they do any other 
% part of their property, and diſpoſe of them accord- 
“ ingly. Even their common treatment of them is 
C cruel. For, though the toil and hazard of pro- 
4 curing food lies entirely on the women, yet they are 
* not ſuffered to touch any part of it, until the huſ- 
band is fatisfied ; and then he aſſigns them their 
& portion, which is generally very ſcanty, and ſuch a 
«© he has not a ſtomach for himſelf.” = 
The Greenlanders, who live moſtly upon ſeals, 
think it ſufficient to catch and bring them on ſhore ; 
and would almoſt rather ſubmit to ſtarve, than aſſiſt 
their women in ſkinning, dreſſing, or dragging the 
cumbrous animals home to their huts. 

In ſome parts of America, when the men kill any 
game in the woods, they lay it at the root of a tree, 
fix a mark there, and travelling until they arrive at 
their habitation, ſend their women to fetch it; a taſk 
which their own lazineſs and pride equally forbid. 

Among many of the tribes of wandering Arabs, 
the women are not only obliged to do every domeſtic 
and every rural work, but alſo to feed, to dreſs, and 
ſaddle the horſes, for the uſe of their huſbands. 

The Mooriſh women, beſides doing all the ſame 
kinds of drudgery, are alſo obliged to cultivate the 
fields, while their huſbands ſtand idle ſpectators of 

yer nay, or ſleep inglorious beneath a neighbouring 
ade, | 

In Madura the huſband generally ſpeaks to his 
wite 1n the moſt imperious tone ; while ſhe with fear 
and trembling approaches him, waits upon him while 
at meals, and pronounces not his name, but with the 
addition of every dignifying title ſhe can deviſe. In 
return for all this ſubmiſſion, he frequently beats and 


abuſes 
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abuſes her in the moſt barbarous manner. Being 
aſked the reaſon of ſuch a behaviour, one of them Tin 
Wind, 46 As our wives are fo much our inferiors, 
« why ſhould we allow them to eat and drink with 
< us? ; Why ſhould they not ſerve us with whatever 
4 we call for, and afterwards fit down and eat uf 
& what we leave? If they commit faults, why ſhould 
< they not ſuffer correction? It is their buſineſs only 
to bring up our children, pound our rice, make our 
dil, and do every other kind of drudgery, purpoſes 
“ to which only. their low and wo ae: be: 1. are 
. af | 
In ſeveral parts of NT women are wot ſuffered 
30 enter into their te temples, or join in their religious 
aſſemblies. In the houſes where the chiefs meet to 
conſult on the affairs of ſtate, they are only permitted to 
enter and ſeat themſelves on the floor on each fide of 
the paſſage. 
Ihe Circaffian cuſtom of breeding young girk, on 
purpoſe to be ſold in the public market to the higheſt 
. f is generally known. Perhaps, however, upon 
minute examination, we ſhall find that women are, in 


| Jome degree, bought and ſold 1 in ey country, whether 


— or cixilizedl. 0 
he following remark may very properly conclude 


this chapter. As, among ſavages, we almoſt con- 
ſtantly find women condemned to every ſpecies of 


flaviſh drudgery ; fo we as conſtantly find them emerg- 


ing from this ſtate, in the ſame proportion as we find 


the men emerging from ignorance and brutality. 'The 
rank, therefore, and condition in which we find wo- 
men in any country, mark out to us with the greateſt 
preciſion the exact point in the ſcale of civil ſociety, 
to which the people of ſuch country have arrived. 
And, indeed, were their hiſtory ſilent on every other 


ſubje&t, and only mentioned _ manner in which they 


treated 
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treated their women, we ſhould from thence be ena- 
bled to form a tolerable judgment of the barbarity or 


culture of their r manners. 
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OF THE EASTERN WOMEN. 


HE women of the Eaſt have, in 1 general, always 
exhibited the fame appearance. 'Their manners, 
cuſtoms, and faſhions, unalterable like their rocks, have 
Rood the teſt of many revolving ages. Though the 
kingdoms of their country have often changed mafters, 
though they have ſubmitted to the arms of almoſt eve- 
ry invader, yet the laws by which their ſex are go- 
verned and enſlaved have never been reviſed nor 
amended. 

Had the manners and cuſtoms of the Aſiatic women 
been ſubject to the ſame changes as they are in Eu- 
rope, we might have expected the ſame changes in the 
ſentiments and writings of their men. But, as this 1s 
not the caſe, we have reaſon to preſume that the ſen- 
timents entertained by Solomon, by the apocryphal 
writers, and by the ancient Bramins, are the fen- 
timents of this day. 
| Though the confinement of women be an unlawful 
exertion of ſuperior power, yet it affords a proof that 
the inhabitants of the Eaſt are advanced ſome de- 
grees farther in civilization than mere ſavages, who 
2 hardly any love, and conſequently as little jea- 

ou 

This confinement is not very rigid in the empire 
of the Mogul. It is, perhaps, leſs ſo in China, and 
in Japan hardly exiſts. 

Though 
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Though women are confined in the Turkiſh 2 
they experience every other indulgence. They are 
allowed, at ſtated times, to go to the public . 
their apartments are richly, if not elegantly furniſhed; 
they have a train of female ſlaves to ſerve and amuſe 
them; and their perſons are adorned with every coſtly 
ornament which their fathers or huſbands can afford. 

| Notwithſtanding the ſtrictneſs of confinement in 
Perſia, their women are treated with ſeveral indul- 
gences. They are allowed a variety of precious li- 
quors, of coſtly perfumes, and beautiful ſlaves; their 
apartments are furniſhed with the moſt elegant hang- 
ings and carpets; their perſons ornamented with the 
fineft ſilks, and even loaded with the ſparkling jewels 
of the Eaſt. But all theſe trappings, however elegant, 
or however gilded, are only like the golden chains 
ſometimes made uſe of to bind a royal priſoner. 

Solomon had a great number of queens and con- 
cubines; but a petty Hindoo chief has been known to 
have two thouſand women confined within the walls of 
his harem, and appropriated entirely to his pleaſure. 
Nothing leſs than unlimited power in the huſband 1s 
able to reſtrain women ſo confined, from the utmoſt 

diſorder and confuſion. They may repine in fecret, 
but they muſt clothe their features with cheerfulneſs 
when their lord appears. Contumacy draws down on 
them immediate puniſhment : they are degraded, 
chaſtifed, divorced, ſhut up in dark dungen, and 
ſometimes put to death. 

Their perſons, however, are ſo fond that they muſt 
not in the leaſt be violated, nor even looked at, by any 
one but their huſtands. This female privilege has given 
an opportunity of executing many conſpiracies. War- 
riors, in ſuch vehicles as are uſually employed to carry 
women, have been often conveyed, without examina- 
tion, into the apartments of the great; from whence, 
inſtead of iſſuing forth 1 in the ſmiles of beauty, they 


have 


7 
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- have ruſhed out in the terror of arms, and laid the 


| tyrants at their feet. 

No ftranger is ever allowed to ſee the women of 
Hindoſtan, nor can even brothers vifit their fiſters in 
private. To be confcious of the exiſtence of a man's 
wives ſeems a crime; and he looks ſurly and offended, 
if their health is enquired after. In every country, 
| honour confiſts in ſomething upon which the poſſeſſor 
ſets the higheſt value. This, with the Hindoo, is 
the chaſtity of his wives; a point without which he 

muſt not hve. : | 
In the midft of laughter and devaſtation, through- 
out all the Eaft, the harem is a ſanctuary. Ruffians, 
covered with the blood of a huſband, ſhrink back with 
veneration from the ſecret apartment of his wives. 

At Conſtantinople, when the fultan ſends an order 
to ſtrangle a ftate-criminal, and ſeize on his effects, 
the officers who execute it enter not into the harem, 
nor touch any thing belonging to the women. 

Mr. Pope is very far from doing juſtice to the fair 
ſex, when he fays— 1 


Moſt women have no character at all.” 


The character, however, of the Aſiatic ladies cannot 
be eaſily afcertained. The narrow and limited ſphere 
in which they move, almoſt entirely diveſts them of 
every characteriſtic diſtinction which ariſes from 
liberty and ſociety. Shut up for ever in impenetrable 
harems, they can hardly be called creatures of the 
world, having no intercourſe with it, and no uſe for 
the ſocial and cconomical virtues which adorn its 
citizens, Frugality and induſtry are entirely out of 
their power. To the joys of friendſhip they are, 
perhaps, entire ſtrangers. The men treat them in 
ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible they can eſteem 
them. The women are their conſtant rivals. As 


they 
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they are not allowed to attend public worſhip, they 
can have no other religion than the filent adoration of 
the heart. With reſpe& to chaſtity, the manner in 
which they are difpoſed of to their huſbands, and the 
treatment they meet with from them, are the moſt 
unlikely methods in the world to make them famous 
for that virtue. 

Thoſe females who are the leaſt expoſed to feel 
the oppreſſive effects of deſpotiſm, employ themſelves 
in a manner well adapted to the ſex. To the women 
of Hindoſtan we owe a great part of thoſe works of 
taſte, ſo elegantly executed on the manufaQtures of the 
Eaft; the beautiful colourings and exquiſite deſign- 
ings of their printed cottons; all the embroidery, and 
a part of that filligree work, which ſo much exceeds 
any thing in Europe. The deficiency of tafte, there- 
fore, with which we fo commonly charge them, does 
not ſeem to be ſo much a defect of nature, as of edu- 
cation. Brought up in luxurious indolence, excluded 
from all the buſy ſcenes of life, and, like children, 
provided with all thoſe things, the acquiſition of which 

calls forth the powers of the mind and body, they ſel- 
dom have any motive to exert themſelves; but, when 
ſuch a motive exiſts, they have often exhibited the 
moſt convincing proofs of their ability. 
Every Turkiſh ſeraglio and harem has a garden 
adjoining to it, and in the middle of this garden a 
large room, more or leſs decorated, according to the 
wealth of the proprietor. Here the ladies ſpend moſt 
of their time, with their attendant nymphs around 
them, employed at their muſic, embroidery, or loom. 
In theſe retreats, perhaps, they find more real pleaſure 
and enjoyment, than in the unbounded freedom of 
Europe, where love, intereſt, and ambition ſo often 
_ deſtroy their peace; and where Scandal, with her 
envenomed ſhafts, too often kirikes . at ren 
and innocence. 
LY It 
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It has long been a cuſtom among the grandees of 
Aſia, to entertain ſtory-tellers of both ſexes, who like 
the bards of ancient Europe, divert them with tales, 
and little hiſtories, moſtly on the ſubje& of bravery 
and love. Theſe often amuſe the women, and be- 
guile the cheerleſs hours of the harem, by calling up 


images to their minds, which their eyes are for ever 


debarred from ſeeing. | 

All their other Saanen as wel as this, are in- 
dolently voluptuous. They ſpend a great part of 
their time 1n lolling on filken fophas ; while a train of 
female ſlaves, ſcarcely leſs voluptuous, attend to fing 
to them, to fan them, and to rub their bodies; an ex- 
erciſe which the eafterns enjoy with a ſort of placid 
ecſtaſy as it promotes the circulation of their languid 

. £ 


They bathe themſelves in roſe-water, and other 
bathes, prepared with the precious odours of the Eaſt. 
They perfume themſelves with coſtly eſſences, and 
adorn their perſons, that they may pleaſe the tyrant 
with whom they are obliged to live. 

At the court of the Mogul, women are frequently 
admitted into a gallery, with a curtain before them, 
through which, without being ſeen, they can ſee and 
hear what paſſes. It has ſometimes happened that 
the throne has been occupied by a woman, who, never 
appearing in open court, iffued her imperial mandates 
from behind this curtain, like an inviſible being, pro- 
ducing the greateſt effects, while the cauſe of n 
was wrapt in n darkneſs and n. 
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F all the he Aiazics, the Chineſe have, per- 
haps, the beſt title to modeſty. Even the men | 
wrap themſelves cloſely up in their garments, and | 
reckon it indecent to diſcover any more of their arms 
and legs than 1s neceſſary. 'The women, ſtill more 
cloſely wrapped up, never diſcover a naked hand even 
to their neareſt relations, if they can poſſibly avoid it. 
Every part of their dreſs, every part of their behaviour 
is calculated to preſerve decency, and inſpire reſpect. 
And, what adds the greateſt luſtre to their charms, 
is that uncommon modeſty which appears in every 
look, and in every action. 

Charmed, no doubt, with ſo engaging a deport- 
ment, the men behave to them in a reciprocal manner. 
And, that their virtue may not be contaminated by 
the neighbourhood of vice, the legiſlature takes care 
that no proſtitutes ſhall lodge within the walls of my 
of the great cities of China. 

Some however ſuſpe& whether this appearance of 
modeſty be any thing elſe than the cuſtom of the coun- 
try; and allege that, notwithſtanding ſo much ſeem- 

ing decency and decorum, they have their peculiar 
modes of intriguing, and embrace every poſlible oppor- 
tunity of putting them in practice; and that, in theſe 
intrigues, they frequently ſcruple not to ſtab the para- 
 Hnour they had invited to their arms, as the ſureſt 
method of preventing detection and loſs of character. 
Such relations, however, are not to be found in any of 
our modern travellers, whoſe veracity 1s moſt to be 
_ depended on. A few, perhaps, of the moſt 9 

may be guilty of ſuch enormous Crimes. 

CHAP. 
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c HAP. XIV. 


OF THE MEET IEE OF THE INDIAN PRIESTS, 


HE Grad or pred of India, though, like 

the reſt of their countrymen, they confine their 

women; yet, by treating them with lenity and indul- 
gence, they 1 ecure their virtue by attaching their 
hearts. 

Married to each other in their infancy, they have 
| the greateſt veneration for the nuptial tie. Their mus 
tual fondneſs increaſes with their ſtrength ; and, in 

riper years, all the glory of the wives conſiſts in leg ing 
their huſbands. This duty they conſider as one of the 
moſt ſacred of their holy religion, and which the gods | 
will not ſuffer them to negle& with impunity. jo 
While the reſt of the Hindoo women take every 
opportunity to elude their keepers, theſe voluntarily 
confine themſelves, at leaſt from the company and con- 
verſation of all ſtrangers, and in every reſpe& copy 


that ſimplicity of life and manners for which their 
huſbands are ſo remarkable. 


CHAP. XV. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MAHOMETANS AND 
| DUTCH, WITH REGARD TO THEIR WOMEN. 

Wy "OME N have naturally moſt power,” wa 
an ingenious. lady “, „ in thoſe countries 
10 ' where the laws relative to them are moſt rigid; and, 


6 wherever 
* Mrs, Kinderſley. 
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6 wherever legiſlators have moſt abridged their privi- 
“ leges, their power is moſt confeſſed.” 


If we take a flight view of the laws relative to the 


ſex amongſt people of different characters, and the 
cuſtoms which ſeem to throw light upon the ſubject, 


it will appear that women have often been, and fil! 
are, reſtrained, confined, and ſubjected to ſevere laws, 


in proportion to the greatneſs of their natural power 
and that they are, by the laws and uſages, encouraged 
and ſupported in proportion to their want of it. 

Of this fact, the laws and cuſtoms of the Maho- 
metans in Aſia reſpecting women, and the laws and 
manners relative to them amongſt the people of Hol- 
land, are a ſufficient proof. 

A Mahometan places his ſupreme delight i in his 
ſeraglio: his riches are beſtowed in purchaſing wo- 


men to fill it; and, in proportion to his fortune, 


his females are beautiful and numerous. In women 
he places his chief amuſement, his luxury, his preſent 
| bappineſs, and future reward. 


But this violent fondneſs for the ſex, Sed 28 it 


is betwixt many favourites, inſorms him that other 


men have the ſame violent paſſions. The beauties of 


his ſeraglio, which delight him, he knows would de- 
light other men, could they obtain a ſight of them. 
3 ariſe the ſtrict confinement of his women, the 
guards of eunuchs, and every poſſible bar to their be- 
ing viſible to other men. Hence it is, likewiſe, that, 


when he receives any new beauty into his houſe, the 


moſt profound ſecrecy is obſerved. But he does not 
always confine his wives and female flaves, beeauſe he 
holds them in contempt : he guards their perſons, as. 
his moſt valuable treaſures. 

This extreme uxoriouſneſs of the men, is what gives 
the women their natural power over them; and the 


knowledge of this power has cauſed the men to — 
bliſh. 


7... 
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-bliſh laws and cuſtoms, to prevent in ſome meaſure its 
effects. 8 7 nes 


Theſe laws prevent the women from having any 


ſhare in government, debar them from entering the 
moſques, from holding any lands, or enjoying any for- 
tunes, independent of their huſbands or parents; and, 
in ſhort, give their huſbands an abſolute authority 
over them. ; 5 

In Holland, on the contrary, where the men are of 
a phlegmatic diſpoſition, devoted to gain, enemies to 
luxury, prudent, ſelfiſh, and cold in their attachments 
to the ſex, the natural power of women muſt conſe- 
quently be ſmall. On this account, as there 1s little 


danger that the men will treat them with too much 


kindneſs, or be ſeduced by their allurements, the laws 
are calculated not to increaſe, but to reſtrain the autho- 
rity of huſbands ; and the magiſtrates find it neceſſary 
to ſupport the women in the privileges the laws have 
given them, by great attention to their complaints 

Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of the ſeverity of the Mahometan 
laws reſpecting women, and the lenity of the laws re- 
ſpecting them in Holland, it appears that there have 
been numbers of Mahometans (even men on whom the 
fate of kingdoms has depended) who have given them- 
ſelves up to the entire direction of their female fa- 


vourites; though it does not appear that Dutch huf- 


bands give up their intereſt through the influence of 
their wives... . 
The manners of Mahometan women, and the man- 
ners of Dutch women, are no leſs different than the 
laws by which they are governed; and, in both, the 
difference ariſes from the ſame cauſes. 3 
As a Muſſulman procures wives and female ſlave 


for his pleaſure only, nothing is expected in them but 


youth and beauty, or, at moſt, the arts of ſinging and 
dancing. They are too precious to be fatigued by 
cares, As their buſineſs is only to make themſelves 

„„ | agreeable, 
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ln they attire themſelves in the moſt expenſive | 
dreſſes, practiſe the moſt becoming attitudes, and 
throw their eyes with the moſt bewitching languiſh- 
ment; are feeble and indolent in their youth; and 
old age, which comes upon women early in their eli- 
_ is ſpent in jealouſy of their more youthful 
riv 

But, as a Dutch woman is expected to ſerve, ſhe at- 
tends to buſineſs, and neglects her perſon: ſhe is 
inelegant and robuſt; her laughs are beer. and her 
expreſſions coarſe. 

| A. Dutchman defires in his wife an aſſiſtant, a fiew- 
ard, a partner in his cares. She only expects to 
be valued in proportion to her induſtry and œconůomy: 
As, therefore, the Mahometan women are examples of 
the moſt extreme indolence; the Dutch women are re- 
markable for their application to buſineſs. Thus they 
become of conſequence in themſelves, as well as uſeful 
in promoting the intereſt of their huſbands, not only 
by their domeſtic economy, but by their knowledge in 
traffic. The wife, indeed, is very often both the 
aſſiſtant and the director of her huſband's affairs; and 
many unmarried women are very conſiderable mer- 
chants. 

But though many of them, by their induſtry and 
application to buſineſs, gain a degree of conſequence, 
it is a conſequence independent of their ſex. It is not 
the woman, but the merchant, who is conſidered. 

The women of Holland are under very little re- 
ſtraint, becauſe the Dutch are unacquainted with that 
jealouſy which torments a Muſſulman ; and can, with- 

out any uneafineſs, ſee their wives carrying on buſineſs, 
and ftriking bargains, with the greateſt ſtrangers. 

In contraſt to the myſterious ſecrecy with which 

- a female is uſhered into a ſeragho, the marriages of 
the Dutch are proclaimed long before they take place; 
and their courtſhips are carried on even without — 
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reſerde and delicacy obſerved in the politer nations of 


In ſpeaking of Holland, we muſt be underſtood to 
mean the bulk of the people. The few people of rank 
are imitators of the French manners. Among theſe, 
bowever, the national character is viſible. 
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OF. THE AFRICAN WOMEN». 


induſtry in cultivating the ground, for their 
trade, navigation, caravans, and uſeful arts. At pre- 
ſent they are remarkable for their idleneſs, ignorance, 


ſuperſtition, treachery, and, above all, for their law- 


leſs methods of robbing and murdering all the other 


inhabitants of the globe. 


Though they ſtill retain ſome ſenſe of their infamous 
character, yet they do not chooſe to reform. Their 


prieſts, therefore, endeavour to juſtify them, by the 


following Rory : Noah, ſay they, © was no ſooner 
„ dead, than his three ſons, the firſt of whom was 
&* white, the ſecond tawwny, and the third black, having 


* agreed upon dividing among them his goods and 


ce poſſeſſions, ſpent the greateft part of the day in 
<« ſorting them; ſo that they were obliged to adjourn 
„e the diviſion till the next morning. Having ſupped, 
* and ſmoked a friendly pipe together, they all went 
to reſt, each in his own tent. After a few hours 
„ ſleep, the white brother got up, ſeized on the gold, 
e filver, precious ſtones, and other things of the great- 
&« eſt value, loaded the beſt horſes with them, and rode 
* away to that country where his white poſterity 

have 


THE Africans were formerly renowned for their 
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* have been ſettled ever ſince. The tawny, n | 
&« ſoon after, and with the ſame criminal intention, 
„ was ſurpriſed, when he came to the ſtorehouſe, to 
© find that his brother had been beforehand with him, 
e Upon which, he haſtily ſecured the reſt of the 
4“ horſes and camels, and loading them with the beſt 
e carpets, clothes, and other remaining goods, directed 
& his route to another part of the world, leaving be- 
te hind him only a few of the courſeſt of the * goods, 
* and ſome proviſions of little value. 

6 When the third, or black brother, came next 
& morning, in the ſimplicity of his heart, to make the 
4 propoſed diviſion, and could neither find his bre- 
_ © thren, nor any of the valuable commodities, he eaſily 
Judged that they had tricked him, and were by that 
© time fled beyond any poſſibility of a diſcovery. 

In this moſt afflicted fituation, he took his pipe, 
* and began to conſider the moſt effectual means of 
A retrieving his loſs, and bong revenged on his per- 

& fidious brothers. 

After revolving a variety of ſchemes in his mind, 
“% he at laſt fixed upon watching every opportunity 
of making repriſals on them, and laying hold of 
© and carrying away their property, as often as it 
„ ſhould fall in his way, in revenge for the loſs of that 
* patrimony of which they had ſo unjuſtly deprived 
him. 
be Having come to this reſolution, he not only con- 
ce tinued in the practice of it all his life, but on his 

<«< death-bed laid the ſtrongeſt injunctions on his de- 
6 ſcendants to do fo, to the end of the world.“ 

Some tribes of the Africans, however, when they 
have engaged themſelves in the protection of a ſtran- 
ger, are remarkable for fidelity. Many of them are 
conſpicuous for their temperance, n and ſe- 
veral other virtues. 
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Their women, upon the whole, are far from bein 
indelicate or unchaſte. On the banks of the Niger, 
they are tolerably induſtrious, have a conſiderable ſhare 
of vivacity, and at the ſame time, a female reſerve, 


which would do no diſcredit to a politer country. 
They are modeſt, affable, and faithful; an aw of 


innocence appears in their looks, and in their language, 


which gives a beauty to their whole deportment. | 

When, from the Niger, we approach toward the 
Eaſt, the African women degenerate in ſtature, com- 
plexion, ſenſibility, and chaſtity. Even their language, 
like their features, and the ſoil they inhabit, is harſh 


and diſagreeable. Their pleaſures reſemble more the 
tranſports of fury, than the gentle emotions communi- 


| cated by agreeable ſenſations. 


Beyond the river Volta, in the country of Benin, 


the women, though far from being famous for any of 


the virtues, would not be diſagreeable in their looks, | 
were it not for the abominable cuſtom of marking 


their faces with ſcars, for the ſame purpoſes as our 
European ladies lay on paint. 


Though in few reſpe&s better than ſavages, there is 
a particular opinion all over this country, which tends 


te humonize the mind. This is a firm perſuaſion, 
that, to whatever place they remove themſelves, or are 
by any accident removed, they ſhall after death return 
to their own country, which they conſider as the moſt 
delightful in the univerſe. | 

This fond deluſive hope not only ſoftens the ſlavery 
to which they are often condemned in other countries, 
but alſo induces them to treat ſuch ſtrangers as come 
among them with much civility. They think they 
are come there to enjoy paradiſe, and to receive the 
reward of virtuous actions done in other countries. 
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OF THE EFFECTS OF CHIVALRY ON THE CHARACTER 
| any, THE MANNERS or WoukEx. 


ISTORY. does: not afford ſo ſingular a reyolu- 
tion in, policy and manners, as: that which fol- 
od the. ſubverſian of the Roman empire. 

It is tothe barbarians, who ſpread conflagration. and ⁵ 
ruin, who trampled on the monuments of art, and i 
ſpurned the app es. of eleganee and pleaſure, that = 
we owe the bewa ſpirit of gallagtry which in 
theſe ages of refinement, reigns in the courts of Eu- 
rope. "Bhat fyſtem, which has made it a prineiple of 
honqur. among us to conſider the women as ſovereigns ; 
which has partly formed our . cuſtoms, our manners, 
and our policy; which has. exalted” the human: cha- 
racter, by ſoftening the empire of force; which mingles 
politeneſs with tlie uſe of the ſword; which delights in 
protecting the weak, and in conferring that. impor- 
tance which nature or fortune have denied — that - 
ſyſtem was brought hither from the frozen ſhores: of 
the Baltic, and from the ſavage. foreſts of the North. 

The nothern nations, in general, paid a, great re- 
ſpect to women. Cn employed in hunting or 
in war, they condeſcended only to ſoften, their fero- 
city in the preſence -of the fair. Their foreſts were 
the nurſeries of chivalry : beauty was there the re- 
ward of valour. 

A warrior, to render half worthy of his miſtreſs, _ 
went in ſearch of glory and of danger. Jealouſy pro- 
duced challenges. Single combats, inſtituted by love, 
often ſtained with blood the woods and the borders of 

the lakes; and the ſword, aſcertained the _ of 
Venus as well as of Mars. 
Let - 
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Let us not be ſurpriſes at theſe manners. Among 
men who have made few advances in civilization, but 
who are already united in large bodies, women have 
naturally the greateſt ſway. Society is then ſuffi- 
ciently cultivated to have introduced the ideas of pre- 
ference and of choice, in the connection between the 
ſexes, which ſeem to be little regarded, if at all known, 
among ſavages. It is however too rude to partake of 
that ſtate of effeminacy, in which the fſenfes are en- 
feebled, and the affections worn out by habit. 
People but little removed from barbariſm, in the 
perfection of their animal powers, and ignorant of all 
thoſe artificial pleaſures created by the wants of po- 
Uſhed life, feel more exquifitely the pleaſures of nature, 
and the genuine emotions of man. They mingle even 
with their love a kind of adoration to the female fex. 

Several of the nothern nations imagined that wo- 
men could look into futurity, and that they had about 
them an inconceivable ſomething approaching to di- 
vinity. Perhaps that idea was only the effect of the 
ſagacity common to the ſex, and the advantage which 
their natural addreſs gave them over rough and ſimple 
warriors. Perhaps, alſo, thoſe barbarians, ſurpriſed at 
the influence which beauty has over force, were led to 
aſcribe to ſupernatural attraction a charm which they 
could not comprehend. 3 

A belief, however, that the Deity communicates 
himſelf more readily to women, has at one time or 
other prevailed in every quarter of the earth: not 
only the Germans and the Britons, but all the people 


of Scandinavia, were poſſeſſed of it. Among the 


Greeks, women delivered the oracles. The reſpe& 
which 'the Romans paid to the Sibyls is well known. 
The Jews had their propheteſſes. The predictions of 
the Egyptian women obtained much credit at Rome, 
even under the emperors. And, in the moſt barbarous 
nations, all things that have the appearance of being 
855 ſupernatural, 
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{upernatural, the myſteries of religion, the ſecrets of 
phyſic, and the rites of magic, are in the poſſeſſion of 
the women. | | | 

The barbarians who over-ran Europe carried their 
opinions along with their arms. A revolution in the 
manner of living muſt therefore ſoon have taken place. 
The climates of the north required little reſerve be- 
tween the ſexes; and, during the invaſions from that 
quarter, which continued for three or four hundred 
years, it was common to ſee women mixed with war- 
riors. 


By aſſociating with a corrupted people, who had | 


all the vices of former proſperity, along with thoſe of 


preſent adverſity, the conquerors were not likely to 


imbibe more ſevere ideas. Hence we ſee thoſe ſons 


of the north, in ſofter climates, uniting the vices of 
refinement to the ſtatelineſs of the warrior, and the 
pride of the barbarian. 33 | 
They embraced Chriſtianity; but it rather modified 
than changed their character: it mingled itſelf with 
_ cuſtoms, without altering the genius of the 
people. 1 | | 
Thus, by degrees, were laid the foundations of new 
manners, which, in modern Europe, have brought the 
two ſexes more on a level, by aſſigning to the women a 
kind of ſovereignty, and aſſociating love with valour. 
The true æra of chivalry was the fourteenth century. 
That civil and military inſtitution took its riſe from a 
train of circumſtances, and the native bent of the new 
inhabitants. | 
Shattered by the fall of the empire, Europe had 
not yet arrived at any degree of conſiſtency. After 
five hundred years, nothing was fixed. From the 
mixture of Chriſtianity with the ancient cuſtoms of 
the barbarians, ſprung a continual diſcord in manners. 
From the mixture of the rights of the prieſthood with 


thoſe of the empire, ſprung a diſcord in laws and 


politics. 
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politics. From the mixture of the rights of ſove- 
reigns with thoſe of the nobility, fprung a diſcord in 
government. Anarchy and confuſion were the reſult 
of ſo many contraſte. | 

Chriſtianity, which had now loſt much of its original 
influence, like a feeble curb, was ſtill ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain the weak paffions, but was no longer able to 
bridle the ftrong. It produced remorſe, but could 
not prevent guilt. 

The people of thoſe times made pilgrimages, and 
they pillaged : they maſſacred, and they afterwards 
did penance. Robbery and licentioufneſs were blend- 
ed with ſuperſtition. : - oY 

It was in this æra that the nobility, idle and warlike, 
from a ſentiment of natural equity, and that uneaſineſs 
which follows the perpetration of violence, from the 
double motive df religion and of heroiſm, aſſociated 
themſelves together to effect, in a body, what govern- 
ment had neglected, or bat poorly executed. 

Their object was to combat the Moors in Spain, 
the Saracens in Afia, the tyrants of the caſtles and 
ſtrong holds in Germany and in France; to aſſure 
the ſafety of travellers; as Hercules and Theſeus did 
of old; and, above all things, to defend the honour 
and protect the rights of the feeble ſex, againft the 
too frequent villany and oppreffion of the ſtrong. 

A noble fpirit of gallantry ſoon mingled itſelf with 
that inſtitution. Every knight, in devoting himſelf to 
danger, liſted himſelf under ſome lady as his ſovereign : 
it was for her that he attacked, for her that he de- 
fended, for her that he mounted the walls of cities and 
of caſtles, and for her honour that he ſhed his blood. 

Europe was only one large field of battle, where 
warriors clad in armour, and adorned with the rib- 
bands and with the cyphers of their miſtreſſes, en- 
gaged in cloſe fight to merit the favour of beauty. 

F 2 Fidelity 
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Fidelity was then es with courage, and love 
was inſeparably connected with honour. 
The women, proud of their ſway, and of receiving 
it from the hands of virtue, became worthy of the 
great actions of their lovers, and reciprocated paſſions 
as noble as thoſe they inſpired. An ungenerous choice 
debaſed them. The tender ſentiment was never felt, 
but when united with glory: and the manners breathed 
an inexpreſſible ſomething of pride, heroiſm, and ten- 
derneſs, which was altogether aſtoniſhing. 
Beauty, perhaps, never exerciſed fo ſweet or fo 
powerful an empire over the heart. "abs thoſe con- 
ſtant paſſions which our levity cannot com prehend, 
and which our manners, our little weakneſſes, our 
perpetual thirſt of hopes and deſires, our liſtleſs anxiety 
that torments us, and which tires itſelf in purſuit of 


emotion without pleaſure, and of impulſe without 
aim, have often turned into ridicule on our theatres, in 


our converſations, and in our hves. 


But it is nevertheleſs true, that thoſe paſſions, foſ- 
tered by years, and rouſed by obſtacles; where reſpe& 
kept hope at a diſtance ; where love, fed only by ſacri- 
fices, ſacrificed itſelf unceaſingly to honour rein vigo- 
rated the characters and the ſouls of the two ſexes; 
gave more energy to the one, and more elevation. to 
the other; changed men into heroes; and inſpired the 


women with a me which was N. no means kurtful to 
Y irtue. 


CHAP. 


er THE PAIR SEX. 


THE OPINION OF TWO MODERN AUTHORS CONCERN- 
| | ING CHIVALRY. ; 


HE ſentiments of two late writers of high re- 
putation corroberate this account of the origin 
and progreſs of chivalry. | Ds 
„The ſyſtem of chivalry, when completely formed, 
ſays profeſſor Ferguſon, © proceeded on a marvellous 
reſpe& and veneration to the fair ſex, on forms of com- 
bat eftabliſhed, and on a ſuppoſed junction of the he- 
roic and ſanctified character. The formalities of the 
duel, and a kind of judicial challenge, were known 
among the ancient Celtic nations of Europe. The 
Germans, even in their native foreſts, paid a kind of 
devotion to the female ſex. The chriſtian religion 
_ enjoined meeknefs and compaſſion to barbarous ages. 

„ Theſe different principles, combined together, 
may have ſerved as the foundation of a ſyſtem, in which 
courage was directed by religion and love, and the 
warlike and gentle were united together. When the 
characters of the hero and the ſaint were mixed, the 
mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity, though often turned into 
venom by the bigotry of oppoſite parties; though it 
could not always ſubdue the ferocity of the warrior, 
nor ſuppreſs the admiration of courage and force 
may have confirmed the apprehenſions of men, 'in 
what was to be held meritorious and ſplendid, in the 

conduct of their quarrels, | 

„The feudal eſtabliſhments, by the high rank to 
| which they elevated certain families, no doubt greatly 
favoured this romantic ſyſtem. Not only the luſture 
of a noble deſcent, but the ſtately caſtle beſet with 
battlements and towers, ſerved to inflame the .imagi- 


nation, 
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nation, and to create a veneration for the daughter 
and the ſiſter of gallant chiefs, whoſe point of honour 
- It was to be inacceſſible and chaſte; and who could 
perceive no merit but that of the high- minded and 
the brave, nor be approached in any other accents than 
| thoſe of gentleneſs and reſpect.““ 
Profeſſor Millar, in his Obſervations concerning the | 
Diſtinction of Ranks in Society, gives the following 
ſenſible and pleaſing acoount of chivalry : From the 
prevailing ſpirit of the times, the art of war became 
the ſtudy of every one who was defirous of maintain- 
ing the character of à gentleman. The youth were 
early initiated in the profeſſion of arms, and ſerved a 
Jort of apprenticeſhip under perſons of rank and ex- 
perience. 
« The young ſquire became in reality the ſervant 
of that leader to whom he had attached himſelf, and 
whoſe virtues were ſet before him as a mode which he 
propoſed to imitate. 
«© He was taught to perform, with waiſe and der- 
terity, thoſe exerciſes which were either ornamental or 
uſeful; and, at the ſame time, he endeavoured to ac- 
quitre thoſe talents and accompliſhments which were 
thought ſuitable to his profeſſion. 
| « He was taught to look upon it as his duty to cheek 
the inſolent, to reſtrain the oppreſſor, to protect the 
weak and defenceleſs; to behave with frankneſs and 
humanity even to an enemy, with modeſty and polite- 
neſs to all. 
According to the proficiency which he had made, 
he was proportionably advanced in rank and character. 
He was honoured with new titles and marks of diſ- 
tinction, till at length he arrived at the dignity of 
knighthood. This dignity even the greateſt poten- 
tates were ambitious of acquiring, as it was ſuppoſed 
to diſtinguiſh a perſon who had obtained the moſt 
— «7 kg education, and who had — — 
a hig 
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a high dam of eminence in thoſe particular quali- 
ties which were then e admired and re- 
ſpected. 

« The ſituation of mankind in thoſe periods had 
alſo a manifeſt tendency to heighten and improve the 
paſſion between the ſexes. 

It was not to be expected that thoſe opulent 
chiefs, who were ſo often at variance, and who main- 
tained a conſtant oppoſition to each other, would 


allow any ſort of familiarity to take place between the 


members of their reſpective families. Retired in their 
own caſtles, and ſurrounded by their numerous vaſſals, 


they looked upon their neighbours either as inferior 


to them in rank, or as enemies againſt whom they 


were obliged to be conſtantly upon their guard. They 


behaved to each other with that ceremonious civilit 
which the laws of chivalry required; but, at the ſame 
time, with that reſerve and caution which a regard to 
their own ſafety made it neceſſary for them to obſerve. 
The young knight, as he marched to the tourna- 
ment, ſaw at a diſtance the daughter of the chieftain by 
whom the ſhow was exhibited ; and it was even with 
difficulty that he could obtain acceſs to her, in order 
to declare the ſentiments with which ſhe had in- 


ſpired him. He was entertained by her relations with 


that cold reſpe& which demonſtrated their unwilling- 
neſs to contract an alliance with him. 'The lady her- 
ſelf was taught to aſſume the pride of her family, and 
to think that ng perſon was worthy of her affection, 


who did not poſſeſs the moſt exalted rank and character. 


To have given way to a ſudden inclination, would 
have diſgraced her for ever in the opinion of all her 
kindred ; and it was only by a long courſe of atten- 


tion, Ha of the moſt reſpectful ſervice, that the lover 


could hope for any favour from his miſtreſs. 
The barbarous ſtate of the country at that time, 
and the injury to which the inhabitants, eſpec ally 
thoſe 
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thoſe of the weaker ſex, were frequently expoſed, 
gave ample ſcope for the diſplay of military talents ; 
and the knight who had nothing to do at home was 


encouraged to wander from place to place, and from 
one court to another, in queſt of adventures. Thus 


he endeavoured to advance his reputation in arma, 
und to recommend himſelf to the fair of whom he 
was enamoured, by fighting with every perſon who 
was ſo inconſiderate as to diſpute her unrivalled beauty, 


virtue, or perſonal accompliſhments. 


„As there were many perſons in the fame ſituation, 
fo they were naturally inſpired with ſimilar ſenti- 
ments. Rivals to one another in military glory, they 
were often competitors, as Milton expreſſeth it, 0 
cin her grace whom all commend ; and the ſame emu- 
lation which diſpoſed them to aim at pre-emince in one 


reſpect, excited them with no leſs eagerneſs to diſpute 


the preference in the other. Their diſpoſitions and 
manner of thinking became faſhionable, and were 
gradually diffuſed by the force of education and ex- 
mR__ | | 
* To be in love was looxeu upon ds one Cf che 
neceſſary qualifications of a knight; and he was no 
Jeſs ambitious of ſhewing his conftancy and fidelity to 
his miſtreſs, 'than of diſplaying his military virtues. 
He aſſumed the title of her ſlave and ſervant. By this 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in every conflict in which he 


was engaged ; and his ſucceſs was ſuppoſed to redound 
to her honour, no lefs than to his own. Tf ſhe had 
beſtowed upon him a preſent to be worn in the field 
of battle, in token of her regard, it was conſidered as 
a ſure pledge of victory, and as laying upon him the 


ſtrongeſt obligation to act in ſuch manner as would 


render him worthy of the favour which he had re- h 
ceived. | ESE | 
“The fincere and faithful paſſion, the diſtant en- 
timental attachment which commonly occupied 4 the 
| „ cart 
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heart of every- warrior, and whieh he poſſeſſed upon 
all occaſions, was naturally productive of the utmoſt: 
purity of manners, and of great reſpect and venerati- 
on for the female ſex. 

« Perſons who made a point of defending the re- 
putation and dignity of that particular lady to whom 
they were devoted, became thereby extremely cautious 
and delicate, left, by any igſinuation whatever, they 
ſhould hurt the # ans of another, and be expoſed 


to the juſt cenſure and reſentment of thoſe by whom 


ſhe was protected. 

« A woman who deviated ſo far foo the eſta- 
bliſhed' maxims of the age, as to violate the laws of 
chaſtity,” was indeed deſerted by every body, and was 


therefore univerſally condemned and inſulted. But 


thoſe who adhered to the ſtrict rules: of virtue, and 
maintained an unblemiſſied reputation, were treated 
like beings of a ſuperior order. 


Such was the ſpirit of chivalry. It gave bind tor 


an incredible. number of performances in honour and 


in praiſe of women. The verſes of the bards, the 
Italian ſonnet. the plaintive romance, the: poems. of 
chivalry, the Spaniſh and French romances, were ſo 
many monuments.of that kind, compoſed in the time 
of a noble barbariſm, and of a heroiſm, in which the 


great and ridiculous were often blended. 
Theſe compoſitions, all: once ſo much celebrated, 
are only calculated to gratify a vain curioſity. They 
may be compared. to the ruins. of a Gothio palace. 


They have, in general, the ſame foundation; and the 


praiſes in the one are as uniform as the apartments in 


the other. All the women. are prodigies of beauty, 


and miracles of virtue. 
In the courts, in the Gelds of battle or of tourna- 


ment, every thing breathed of women. The ſame 
taſte prevailed in letters. One did not write, one did 


not think, but for them. The ſame man was often 
| both 
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both poet and warrior. He ſung with his lyre, and 
encountered with his lance, by —_ for the beauty | 
that he ored. | | 


CHAP. XXX. 


OF THE GREAT ENTERPRISES OF WOMEN IN THE 
TIMES OF CHIVALRY- | 


HE times and the manners of ds by wing 
great enterpriſes, bold adventures, and I know ˙· 
not * of extravagant heroiſm into faſhion, inſpired 
the women with the ſame taſte. 
The two ſexes always imitate each other. Their 
manners and their minds are refined or corrupted, in- 
vigorated or diſſolved together. | 

The women, in conſequence of the prevailing . 
ſhon, were now ſeen in the middle of camps and of 
armies. They quitted the ſoft and tender inclinati- 
ons, and the delicate offices of their own ſex, for 
the courage, and the toilſome occupations of ours. 

During the cruſades, animated by the double en- 
thuſiaſm of religion and of valour, they often perform- 
ed the moſt romantic exploits. ' They obtained indul- 
gences on the field of battle, and died with arms in 
" their hands, by the tide of their lovers, or of their 
huſbands. 
In Europe, the women ache and defended "ay 
tifications. Princeſſes commanded their armies, and 
obtained victories. 
Such was the celebrated Joan de Mo untfort, . 
puting for her duchy of 3 and engaging the 
enemy herſelf. 

Suck 
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Such was the ſtill more celebrated Margaret of 
Anjou, queen of England, and wife of Henry VI. 
' She was active and intrepid, a general and a ſoldier. 
Her genius for a long time ſupported her feeble huſ- 
band, taught him to conquer, replaced him upom the 
throne, twice relieved him from priſon, and, though 
oppreſſed by fortune and by rebels, ſhe did not yield, till 
(he had decided in perſon twelve battles. 

The warhke ſpirit among the women. conſiſtent 
with ages of barbariſm, when every thing is impetuous 
becauſe nothing is fixed, and when all exceſs is the 
exceſs of force, continued in Europe upwards of four 
hundred years, ſhewing itſelf from time to time, and 
always in the middle of convulſions, or on the eve of 
great revolutions. 1 

But there were #ras and countries, in which that 
ſpirit appeared with particular luſtre. Such were the 
diſplays it made in the fifteenth and ſixteenth cen- 
turies in Hungary, and in the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago and the Mediterranean, when they were in- 
vaded by the Turks. 
Every thing conſpired to animate the women of 
thoſe countries with an exalted courage: the prevail - 
ing ſpirit of the foregoing ages ; the terror which the 
name of the Turks inſpired; the {till more dreadful 
apprehenſions of an unknown enemy; the difference 
of dreſs, which has a ſtronger ę ect than is commonly 
ſuppoſed on the imagination of a people; the differ- 
ence of religion, which produced a kind of ſacred 
horror; the ſtriking difference of manners; and, 
above all, the confinement of the female ſex, which 
preſented to the women of Europe nothing but the 
frightful ideas of ſervitude and a maſter; the groans of 
honour, the tears of beauty in the embrace of barba- 
riſm, and the double tyranny of love and pri e! 

The contemplation of theſe objects, accordingly, 
rouſed in the hearts of the women a reſolute courage to 


G defend 
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defend themſelves; nay, ſometimes even à courage of 
enthuſiaſm, which hurled itſelf againft the enemy. — 
That courage, too, was augmented, by the promiſes 
cf a religion, which offered eternal happineſs in ex- 
change for the ſufferings of a moment. 

It is not therefore ſurpriſing, that, when three hn | 
ful women of the iſle of Cyprus were led prifoners to 
Selim, to be ſecluded in the ſeraglio, one of them, pre- 

ferring death to ſuch a condition, conceived the project 
of ſetting fire to the magazine; and, after having com- 
municated her deſign to the reſt, put it in execution. 

The year following, a city of Cyprus being beſieged 
by the Turks, the women ran in-crowds, mingled them- 
felves with the ſoldiers, and, fighting gallantly in the 
breach, were the means of ſaving their country. 
Dnder Mahomet II. a girl of the iſle of Lemnos, 

armed with the ſword and ſhield of her father, who had 
fallen in battle, oppoſed the Turks, when they had 
forced a gate, and chaſed them to the ſhore. 

In Hungary the women diftinguiſhed themſelves 
miraculouſſy in a number of fieges and battles againſt 
the Turks. A woman of Tranſylvama, in different 
engagements, is ſaid to have Eilled fix janiſſaries with 
her own hand. | 

In the two bend ſieges of Rhodes and Malta, 
the women, ſeconding the zeal of the knights, diſco- 
vered upon all accafions the greateſt intrepidity; not 
only that impetuous and temporary impulſe which de- 
fpiſes death, but that cool and deliberate fortitude 
which can ſupport the conti hardſhips, the toils, 
and the miſeries of war. 
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CHAP. XX. 


OTHER CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERNING E- 
MALES IN THOSE AGES. 


HILE Charlemagne ſwayed the. ſceptre in 


France, confeſſion was conſidered as fo abſo- 


lately neceſſary to ſalvation, that, in ſeveral cafes, and 


particularly at the point of death, where no prieſt or 
man could be had, it was by the church allowed to be 


made to a woman. 


In the ſixteenth century, it was no uncommon thing 
for church-hvings, the revenues of abbeys, and even of 
biſhoprics, to be given away with young ladies as a 
portion. 


Thus women exerciſed a kind of ſacerdotal function: 


and, though they did not actually officiate at the al- 
tar, they enjoyed what many of the prieſts themſelves 


would have been glad of —the emoluments of the altar, 


without the drudgery of its ſervice. 

In poſterior ages, women have crept ſtill farther into 
the offices of the church. The chriſtians of Circaſſia 
allow their nuns to adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm. 

When any material difference happened between man 
and man, or when one accuſed another of a crime, the 
decifion, according to an ancient cuſtom eftabliſhed 


1 by law, was to be by a ſingle combat, or the ordeal 
trial. From both which ridiculous ways of appealing 


to heaven, women were exempted. | 

When a man had ſaid any thing that reflected diſho- 
nour on a woman, or accuſed her of a crime, ſhe was not 
obliged to fight him to prove her innocence : the 


combat would have been unequal. But ſhe might chooſe 


a champion to fight in her cauſe, or expoſe himſelf to 
the horrid trial, in order to clear her reputation. Such 
champions were generally ſelected from her lovers or 
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friends. But if ſhe Gxed 1 vpon any other, fo high was 
the ſpirit of martial glory, and ſo eager the thirſt of 
deſending the weak and helpleſs ſex, that we meet with 
no inflance of a champion ever having refuſed to fight 
for, or undergo whatever cuſtom required in defence of, 
the lady who had honoured him with the appointment. 

Jo the motives already mentioned, we may add ano- 
ther. He who had refuſed, muſt inevitably have been 
branded with the name of coward : and, ſo deſpicable 
was the condition of a coward, in thoſe times of gene- 
ral heroiſm, that death itſelf appeared the more prefer- 
able choice. Nay, ſuch was the rage of fighting for 
women, that it became cuſtomary for thoſe who could 

not be honoured with the deciſion of their real quar- 

rels, to create fictitious ones concerning them, in order 
to create alſo a neceſſity of fighting. 

Nor was fighting for the ladies confined to angle 
combatants, Crowds of gallants entered the bits 
againſt each other. Even' kings called' out their ſub- 
jects, to ew their love to their miſtreſſes, by cutting 
the throats of their neighbours, who had not in the 

leaſt offended. 

Iu the fourteenth century, when the 2 5870 of 
Blois and the widow of Mountfort were at war againſt 
each other, a conference was agreed to, on pretence of 
ſettling a peace, but in reality to appoint a combat. — 
Inſtead of negociating, they ſoon challenged each other; 
and Beaumanoir, who was at the head of the lens, 

publicly declared that they fought from no other mo- 
tive, than to ſec, by the id who had the faireſt 
miſtreſs. 

In the fifteenth century, we find an anecdote of this 
kind ftill more extraordinary. John, duke de Bour- 
bonnois, publiſhed a declaration, that he would go over 
to England, with ſixteen knights, and there fight it 
out, in order to avoid idleneſs, and merit the: good 


graces of his miſt reſs. 
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4 James IV. of Scotland having, in all tournaments, 


profeſſed himſelf knight to queen Anne of France, ſhe 
{ummoned him to prove himſelf her true and valorous 


champion, by taking the field in her defence, againſt 
his brother in law, Henry VIII. of England. He 


obeyed the romantic mandate; and the two nations 
bled to feed the vanity of a woman. 
Warriors, when ready to engage, invoked the aid of 


their miſtreſſes, as poets do that of the Muſes. If they 
fought valiently, it reflected honour on the Dulcineas 


they adored; but if they turned their backs on their 
enemies, the poor ladies were diſhonoured for ever. 
Love was, at that time, the moſt prevailing motive 
to fighting. The famous Gaſton de Foix, who com- 
manded the French troops at the battle of Ravenna, 
took advantage of this foible of his army. He rode 


from rank to rank, calling his officers by name, and even 


ſome of his private men, recommending to them their 
country, their honour, and, above all, to ſhew what they 
could do for the love of their miſtreſſes. 

The women of thoſe ages, the reader may imagine, 


were certainly more completely happy than in any 


other period of the world. This, however, was not 
in reality the caſe. _ 2 

Cuſtom, which governs all things with the moſt 
abſolute ſway, had, through a long ſucceſſion of years, 


| given her ſanction ta ſuch combats as were under- 


taken, either to defend the innocence, or diſplay the 
beauty of women. Cuſtom, therefore, either obliged 
a man to fight for a woman who defired him, or 
marked the refuſal with infamy and diſgrace. But 


cuſtom did not oblige him, in every other part of his- 


conduct, to behave to this woman, or to the ſex in 
general, with that reſpe& and politeneſs which have 
happily diſtinguiſhed the character of more modern 
times. | 
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The fame man who would have chcountered giants, 
or gigantic difficulties, © when a lady was in the 
* caſe,” had but little idea of adding to her happineſs, 
by ſupplying her with the: comforts and elegancies of 
life. And, had ſhe aſked him to ſtoop, and eaſe her 
of a part of that domeſtic ſlavery which, almoſt in 
every country, falls to the lot of women, he would 
have thought himſelf quite affronted. | 

But beſides, men had nothing elſe, in thoſe ages, 
than that kind of romantic gallantry to recommend 
them. Ignorant of letters, arts, and ſciences, - and 
every thing that refines human. nature, they were, in 
every thing where gallantry was not concerned, 
rough and unpoliſhed in their manners and behaviour. 
Their time was ſpent in drinking, war, gallantry, and 
idleneſs. In their hours of relaxation, they were but 
little in company with their women; and when they 
were, the indelicacies of the carouſal, or the cruelties 
of the field, were almoſt che 0 een ESR had to 
talk of 

From the: ſubverſion of the 33 empire, to the 
fourteenth. or fifteenth century, women ſpent: moſt of 
their time alone. They were almoſt entire ſtrangers 
to the joys of ſocial life. They ſeldom went abroad, 
but to be ſpectators of ſuch public diverfions and 
amuſements as the faſhion of the times countenanced. 
Francis I. was the firſt monarch who introduced them 
on public days to court. 

Before his time, nothing was to be ſeen at any 
of the courts of Europe, but long-bearded politicians, 
plotting the deſtruction of the rights and liberties of 
mankind ; and warriors clad in complete armour, ready 
to put their plots in execution. 

In the eighth century, fo ſlaviſh was thiss 3 
of women on the one hand, and ſo much was beauty 
coveted on the other, that, for about two hundred 
years, the kings of Auſtria were obliged to pay a tri- 
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Wer to the Moors, of one hundred beautiful virgins 
er annum. 

In the thirteeath and guten em elegence 
had ſcarcely any exiſtence, and even cleanlineſs was 
hardly conſidered as laudable. The uſe of linen was 
not known; and the moſt delicate of the fair ſex wore 
woollen ſhifts. 

In the time of Henry VIII. the peers of the realm 
carried their wives behind them on horſeback, when 
they went to London ; and, in the ſame manner, took 
them back to their country ſeats, with hoods of waxed 
linen over their heads, and wrapped in mantles of cloth, 
to ſecure them from the cold. 

There was one misfortune of a ſingular nature, to 
which women were liable in . thoſe days: th 
were in perpetual danger of being accuſed” of witch- 
craft, and ſuffering all the cruelties and indignities of 
a-mob, inſtigated by ſuperſtition and directed by en- 
thuſiaſm or of being condemned by laws, which 
were at once a diſgrace to humanity and to ſenſe. 
Even the bloom of youth and beauty could not ſecure 
them from torture and from death. But when age 
and wrinkles attacked a woman, if any thing un- 
common happened in her neighbourhood, ſhe was al- 
moſt ſure of -atoning with her Ufe, for a crime it was 

zmpoſEble for her to commit. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


OFT THE ARABIAN WOMENs 


HE conſequence of the women in Arabia was 

1 anmbil:ted by Mahomet. But before his time 
8818 ſeem to have poſſeſſed privileges — inferior 
to 
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to thoſe with which they are honoured in the pokteſt 
countries of Europe. 

The law gave them a right to independent pro- 
perty, either by inheritance, by gift, or by marriage 
ſettlement. The wife had a regular dower, and an 
annual allowance, which ſhe might difpoſe of in her 
life-time, or at her death. 

To the fortune he received with his wiſe Cadbion, 
who carried on an extenſive trade to Spain and Syria, 
Mahomet himſelf was indebted for the origin of his 
wealth and of his grandeur. 

While his ſect was increaſing, the women of 5 
took an active part both in civil and military affairs. 
Several of them ſtrongly oppoſed all his innovations. 
Henda, accompanied by fifteen other ladies of diſ- 
tinction, contributed to his defeat at the battle of 
Ohod. After his death, Ayeſha, one of his widows, by 
her influence and addreſs, raiſed her father Abubeker 
to be the ſucceſſor of her huſband. . 

But the religion which taught that women were 
only mere objects of pleaſure, and the maxims which 
dictated that they ſhould be guarded for that par- 
ticular purpoſe, now becoming general, in little more 
than a century they ſeem to have dwindled from 
creatures of importance, to beings only conſcerated to 
dalliance and love. 

Such were the conſequences of Mahometiſm. But 
no innovation that could happen in the ages in which 
it was introduced, need much ſurpriſe us. The 
politics of the Arabians were then regulated by no 
fixed principles. Their religion had diſguſted the 

mind with idle articles of belief, and db fic- 
tions. This was not the caſe in Arabia only: human 
nature, as was before obſerved, ſeemed every where in 
a ſtate of wavering and imbicility. In Europe it en- 
deavoured to blend the meek and forgiving ſpirit of 
the religion of Jeſus, with the fierce and _— | 
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ſpirit of war and bloodſhed; and the ſame tender ſen- 
timent which bound a lover to his miſtreſs, inſtigated 
him, in the moſt ſavage manner, to cut the throats 
ef all thoſe who openly profeſſed either to love or 


ON THE LEARNING OF WOMEN. 


TFT HEN chivalcy began to decline in Europe, 
it left behind it a tincture of romantic gal- 


lantry in the manners, which communicated itſelf to 


the works of imagination. 

Many verſes were then written, expreſſive of paſ- 
ſions either real or feigned, but always reſpectful and 
tender. In France, where the diſſipated nobility ſpent 
their life in war, love was generally painted under the 
idea of conqueſt. In Italy, where another ſet of ideas 
prevailed, it was always repreſented as an adoration or 


| worſhip. | 


This confuſion of religion and gallantry, of plato- 
niſm and poetry, of the ſtudy of the languages and of 
the laws, of the ancient philoſophy and the modern 
theology, formed the general character of the moſt 
illuſtrious men of thoſe times. The ſame obſervation 
may be extended to the moſt celebrated women. 
Never were the women ſo univerſally diſtinguiſhed 
for profound learning, as in this period. Perhaps, as 
it followed the ages of chivalry, when ſeveral women 
bad diſputed with men the prize of valour, being de- 
ſirous to eſtabliſh the equality of their ſex in all things, 
they were ambitions to prove that they had as much 

| genius 
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gemus as courage ; and to ſubject, even by their ta- 
lents, thoſe over whom they reigned by their beauty. 
I be general ſpirit of this . is worthy of ob- 
ſervation. | 
We might then have ſeen women preaching, and 
mixing themſclves in controverſies ; women occupy- 
ing the chairs of philoſophy and of juſtice; women 
haranguing in Latin before the pope 3 women writ- 
ing in Greek, and ſtudying Hebrew. Nuns were 
poeteſſes, and women of quality divines. And young 
girls, who had ſtudied eloquence, would, with the 
ſweeteſt countenances, and the moſt plaintive voices 
in the world, go, and pathetically exhort the pope 
and the Chriſtian princes to declare war againſt the 
Turks. 
The religious ſpirit, which has animated women in 
all ages, — itſelf at this time; but it changed its 
form. It had made, hem, by tens martyrs, apoſtles, 
warriors, and d in them divines and 
ſcholars. e 
An incredible value was ſtill ſet on the ſtudy of 
languages. In private families, in the convents, in 
the courts, and even upon thrones, the ſame taſte 
reigned. It was but a poor qualification for a woman 
to read Virgil and Cicero. The mouth of a young 
Italian, Spaniſh, or Britiſh lady ſeemed adorned with 
a particular grace, when ſhe repeated ſome Hebre 
phraſe, or thundered out ſome verſes of Homer. 
Poetry, ſo charming to the imagination and to 
ſuſceptible hearts, was embraced with ardour by the 
women. It was a new and pleaſing exertion of ta- 
lents, which flattered ſelf. love, and amuſed the mind. 
Perhaps, too, that want which they experienced, even 
without ſuſpecting it, 5 philoſophy, an ab- 
ſtract theology, and an empty ſtudy of dialects and of 
* would make them more ſenlnle to the = 
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of an art, which continually feeds the imagination 
with its images, and the heart with its ſentiments. 

J ſhall particularize a few of the women who 
were moſt celebrated for their learning and talents 


in that period. z I 
In the three century, a young lady of Bologna 
devoted henfelf to the ftudy of the Latin language, 
and of the laws. At the age of twenty-three, ſhe 
pronounced a funeral oration in Latin in the great 
church of Bologna; and, to be admitted as an ora tor, 
ſhe had neither need of indulgence, on account of her 
youth, nor of her ſex. At the age of twenty-ſix, ſhe 
took the degree of a doctor of laws, and began pub- 
licly to expound the Inſtitutions of Juſtinian. At 
the age of thirty, her great reputation raiſed her to 
a chair, where ſhe taught the law to a prodigious con- 


: courſe of ſcholars from all nations. She joined the 


charms and accompliſhments of a woman to all the 
knowledge of a man, But ſuch was the power of her 
eloquence, that her beauty was only admired when her 
tongue was ſilent. | | 

In the fourteenth century, a like example was ex- 
hibited in that city. In the fifteenth century, the 
ſame prodigy appeared there a third time. And, 
even at this day, in the city of Bologna, there is ftill 
a learned chair filled with honour by a woman. | 

At Venice, in the courſe of the fixteenth century, 
two celebated women attract our notice. The one * 
compoſed ſucceſsfully a great number of pieces in 
verſe, ſerious, comic, heroic, and tender ; and ſome 
paſtorals, which were much admired. The other r, 
who was one of the moſt learned women of Italy, 
wrote equally well the three languages of Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante, and in verſe as well as in proſe. 
She poſſeſſed all the philoſophy of her own, and Sw 

* Modeſta di Pozzo di Zori. 
+ Caſſandra Fidele. 
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the preceding ages. By her graces, ſhe even embel. 
| bſhed theology. She ſupported theſes with the great- 
eſt luſtre. She gave public lectures at Padua. She 


joined to her ſerious ſtudies the elegant arts, particu- 


larly muſie; and ſoftened her learning full farther by 


her manners. She received homage from ſovereign 


pontiffs and ſovereign princes ; and, that ſhe might 


be ſingular in all things, ſhe lived upwards of a century, 


At Verona, Iſſotta Nogarolla acquired ſo great a 


reputation by her eloquence, that kings were curious to 


liſ ten, and ſcholars to attend, to hear, and to ſee. 


At Florence, a nun of the houſe of Strozzi diſpelled 


the languor and indolence of the eloiſter by her taſte 
for letters; and, in her ſolitude, was known over 
Italy, Germany, and France. | 

At Naples, Sarrochia compoſed a eclebented poem 


upon Scandeberg ; and, in her life-time, was com- 


pared to Boyardo and to Taſſo. 

At Rome we find Victoria Colonna, marchioneſs of 
Peſcaira, who paſſionately loved and ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated letters. While ſtill young, ſhe bewailed the 
| boſs of a huſband, who was a great warrior, and paſſed 
the remainder of her life in ſtudy and melancholy, 
celebrating, i in the moſt tender * the hero whom 
ſne loved. 

During the ſame age, among the Uuſtrious women 
of all ages, we find every where the ſame character, and 
the ſame kind of ſtudies. 

In Spain, Iſabella of Roſera redet in the great 
church of Barcelona, came to Rome under Paul the 
Third, and converted the Fes by her eloquence. 
Iſabella of Cardoua underſtood the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew; and, though poſſeſſed of beauty, reputation, 


and — had ſtill the any to be a doctor, and took - 


her degrees in theology. 
In France we ſee ſeveral women poſſeſſed of Wl 


the learning of the times, particularly the dutcheſs of 


Retz 9 
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Retz, who under Charles IX. was celebrated even in 
Italy, and who aſtoniſhed the Poliſh nobility, when 
they came to demand the duke of Anjou for their 
king. They beheld with wonder, at court, a young 
lady ſo intelligent, and who ſpoke the ancient lan- 
guages with no leſs purity than grace. 

In England we meet with the three Seymours, 
ſiſters, nieces to a king, and daughters to a regent, all 
celebrated for their learning, and for their elegant 
Latin verſes, which were tranſlated and repeated all 
aver Europe. CD 
Jane Gray, whoſe elevation to the throne was only 
a ſtep to the ſcaffold, read before her death, in Greek, 
Plato's Dialogue on the immortality of the Soul. 


The eldeſt daughter of the illuſtrious chancellor, 


Sir Thomas More, was a wiſe and amiable lady, Her 
learning was almoſt eclipſed by her virtues. She cor- 
reſponded in Latin witli the great Eraſmus, who ſtyled 
her the ornament of Briton. After ſhe had conſoled 
her father in priſon, had ruſhed through the guards 
to ſnatch a laſt embrace, had obtained the. liberty 


of paying him funeral honours, had purchaſed his 


head with gold —ſhe was herſelf loaded with fetters for 
two crimes —for having kept the head of her father as a 
relic, and for having. preſerved his books and writings. 
She appeared before her judges with intrepidity, juſ- 
tified herſelf with that eloquence which virtue beſtows 
on injured merit, commanded admiration and reſpect, 
and paſſed the reſt of her life in retirement, in melan- 
choly, and in ſtudy. 

We behold in Scotland, Mary Stuart, heir of that 


crown, the moſt beautiful women of her age, and one 


of the moſt learned, who could write and ſpeak fix 


languages, who made elegant verſes in French, and 
who, when very young, delivered an oration in Latin 
to the court of France, to prove that the {ſtudy of 
letters is conſiſtent with the female character. So 
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lovely and fo happy an example of the truth which ſhe 
advanced, could not fail to convince. Mary added to 
her earning a delicate taſte in the polite arts, parti- 
cularly muſic, and adorned the whole with the moſt 
feminine courtly manners. 

What has ſince been called ſociety was not then in- 
deed ſo much known. Luxury, and the want of occu- 
pation, had not introduced the cuſtom of ſitting five 
Cs or ſix hours before a glaſs, to invent faſhions. Some 
F uſe was made of time. Hence that variety of lan- 
| guages, arts, and ſciences, which were acquired by 
= women. 

; It is but juſt, however, to A that the vanity 
of undertaking every thing 1s peculiar to the infancy 
of letters. In childhood, all the world over-rate their 

powers. It is only by meaſuring them that we come 

to know them. The deſires themſelves were then more 
| aſi ſatisfied than the thirſt of learning. People were 
more anxious to know than to think; and the mind, 
more active than extended, was unable to comprehend 
the ſecrets, or reach the depth of the ſciences. 


OF THE EUROPEAN WOMEN. 


N all poliſhed nations, chaſtity has ever been efteem- 

= 1 ed the principal ornament of the female character. 
| For this virtue the European ladies are very eminent. 

| Their conduct is influenced by a veneration for that 
purity of manners and of character, ſo ſtrongly incul- 
cated by the precepts of the Chriſtian religion. We 
my juſtly aſſert that Europe, in general, is more fa- 

mous 
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mous for the chaſtity and other good qualities of its 
women, than any other part of the globe. 

The virtues of modeſty and chaſtity, however, do 
not flouriſh moſt, where they are attempted to be 
forced upon the women, by locks, bars, and gover- 
nantes, as in Spain; nor where unreſtrained liberty 
and politeneſs are carried to the greateſt length, as in 
France and Italy; but rather where refinement is not 
arrived fo far, as to reckon every reſtraint upon incli- 
nation a mark of ill-breading. 


PE TE G-. r. M k. G. 
VT 
OF THE FRENCH WOMEN. 


3 HOUGH the ladies of France are not very 
handſome, they are ſenſible and witty. TO 
many of them, without the leaſt flattery, may be applied 
the diſtich which Soppho aſcribes to herſelf: 


« $1 mihi difficilis formam natura negavit, 
« Ingenio formæ damna rependo meæ.“ 


1f partial nature has Ae me beauty, the charms of 
my mind amply make up for the deficiency. 


No woman upon earth can excel, and few rival them, 
in their almoſt native arts of pleaſing all who approach 
them. Add to this, an education beyond that of 
moit European ladies, a conſummate ſkill in thoſe ac- 
compliſhments that ſuit the fair ſex, and the moſt 
graceful manner of diſplaying that knowledge to the 
utmoſt advantage. | 8 

Such 
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Such is . deſeription that may ſafely be given of 
the French ladies in general. But the ſpirit, or rather 
the evil genius of gallantry, too often perverts all theſe 


lovely qualities, and renders them ſubſervient to very 
iniquitous ends. 


In every country, women bee always a little to do, 
and a great deal to ſay. In France, they dictate almoſt 
every thing that is faid, and direct every thing that is 
done. They are the moſt reſtleſs beings in the world. 


© To fold "at, hands in 1dleneſs, and impoſe filence on 


her tongue, would be to a French woman worſe than 


death. The ſole joy of her life is to be engaged in 


the proſecution of ſome ſcheme, relating either to | 


faſhion, ambition, or love. 
Among the rich and opulent, they are entirely the 
votaries of pleaſure, which they purſue through all its 


labyrinths, at the expenſe of fortune, reputation, and 


health. Giddy and extravagant to the laſt degree, 


they leave to thein huſbands ceconomy and care, which 
would only ſpoil their complexions, and furrow their 


brows. 

When we deſcend to tradeſmen and mechanics, the 
3 is reverſed: the wife manages every thing in the 
houſe and ſhop, while the huſband lounges in the 


back-ſhop an idle ſpectator, or ſtruts about with his 


ſword and bag-wig. 

Matrimony, among the French, ſeems to be a bar- 
gain entered into by a male and female to bear the 
ſame name, live in the ſame houſe, and purſue their ſe- 
parate pleaſures without reſtraint or control. And, ſo 


religiouſſy is this part of the bargain kept, that both 


parties ſhape their courſe exactly as convenience and 


| inclination dictate. 


There is no part of the world, however, where the 
company of men of letters is more acceptable to the 
fair ſex than in France. This circumſtance diffuſes 
knowledge among the women, gives an elegance and 


cheerfulneſs 
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cheerfulneſs to the men, and renders them men of the 
world as well as of learning. So great is female influ- 
ence over literature, as well as over every other thine: 
in France, that by far the moit conſiderable part of the 
productions of the preſs are calculated for their ca- 
pacity. . | | 
In no country does real politeneſs ſhew itſelf more 
than in France, where the company of the women is 
acceſſible to every man who can recommend himſelf 
by his dreſs, and by his addreſs. To affeation and 
prudery the French women are equally itrangers. 
Eaſy and unaffected in their manners, their pchitenets 
has ſo much the appearance of nature, that one would 
almoſt believe no part of it to be the effect of art. An 
air of ſprightlineſs and gaity fits perpetually on their 
countenances, and their whole deportment ſeems to 
indicate that their only buſineſs is to © ſtrew the path 
« of life with flowers.“ Perſuaſion langs on their 
lips; and, though their volubility of tongue is inde- 
fatigable, ſo ſoft is their accent, ſo lively their ex- 
preſſion, ſo various their attitudes, that they fix tlie at- 
tention for hours together on a tale of nothing. 
The Jewiſh doctors have a fable concerning the ety- 
mology of the word Eve, which one would almoſt be 
tempted to ſay is realized in the French women. 
« Eve,” ſay they, comes from a word, which ſignifics 
to talk; and ſhe was ſo called, becauſe, ſoon after 
the creation, there fell from heaven twelve baſkets 
« full of chit chat, and {he picked up gin of them, while 
her huſband was gathering the other hee. 

Ihe wind, or the faſhions which fhe follows, are 
hardly more inconſiſtant than a French lady's mind. 
Her ſole joy is in the number of her admirers, and hęr 
fole pride in changing them as often as poſſible. Over 
the whole of them ſhe exerciſes the moſt abſolute 
power, and they are zealouſly attentive even to prevent 
her wiſhes, by performing whatever they think ſhe has 
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any inclination to. Their thi, their intereſt, and 
activity, are wholly devoted to her will, or rather to 
her caprice. Even the purſe, that moſt inacceſſible 
thing about a Frenchman, muſt pour out its laſt ſous, 
at the call of his miſtreſs. Should he fail in this par- 
ticular, he would immediately be diſcarded from her 
train, with the df, er of having preferred Mercury 
r 
While a F rench woman 1s able to drink at the ſtream 
of pleaſure, ſhe is generally an atheiſt, As her taſte 
for that diminiſhes, the becomes gradually religious; 
and when ſhe has loſt it altogether, is the moſt 1 55 
| devotee. 
Upon the whole, French females rather ſacrifice tov 
much of their delicacy to wit, and of their chaſtity to 
good-breeding. They pay too little regard to their 
character, and too much to a ridiculous opinion that 
faſhionable people are above it. They are too much 
the creatures of art, and have almoſt Ifcarded nature 
as much from their feelings as from their faces. 
Io what has been ſaid on this ſubject, I ſhall only 
add the folowing entertaining deſcription of French 
gallantry, and French manners. 
« A Frenchman,” ſays an ingenious writer, piques 
« himſelf upon being poliſhed above the natives of 
„any other country, by his converſation with the fair 
„ ſex. In the courſe of this communication, with 
« which he is indulged from his tender years, he 
* learns, like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of 
« French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, 
* ridiculous even to a proverb; and theſe he throws 
4 out indiſcriminately to all women without dit- 
45 tinction, in the exerciſe of that Kind of addreſs, 
* which. is here diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. 
*c It is an exerciſe, by the repetition of which he be- 
comes very pert, very familiar, and very imperti- 
nent. 
* A 
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* A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling 
with the females from his infancy, not only becomes 
acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humours, but 

rows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand 
little offices, which are overlooked by other men, 
whoſe time has been ſpent in making more valuable 
acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's 
bed-chamber, attends her at her toilette, regulates 


the diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to 


lay on the paint. If he viſits her when ſhe 1s dreſſed, 


and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coiffure, 


he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own hands. If 


he ſees a curl, or even a ſingle hair amiſs, he pro- 


duces his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, and ſets 
it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed fri- 
zeur. He ſquires her to every place ſhe viſits, 
either on buſineſs or pleaſure 3 and by dedicating 
his whole time to her, renders himſelf neceſſary to 
her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on 


the face of the earth, a French petit-maitre is the 
moſt impertinent. And they are all petits-maitres, 


from the marquis who glitters in lace and embroi- 
dery, to the garcon barbiere (barber's boy) co- 
vered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long 


queue, and his hat under his arm. 


'« I ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which 


ſeems to carry human affectation to the very fartheſt 
verge of folly and extravagance: that is, the man- 
ner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and 


painted. It is generally ſuppoſed that part of the 


fair ſex, in ſome other countries, make uſe of fard 
and vermilion for very different purpoſes ; namely, 
to help a bad or faded complexion, to keighten the 
graces, or conceal the defects of nature, as well as 
the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire whether it 
is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on man- 
kind. If it is not honeſt, it may be allowed to be 
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artful and politic, and ſhews, at leaſt, a defire of 
being agreeable. But to lay it on as the faſhion in 
France preſcribes to all the ladies of condition, who 
indeed cannot appear without this badge of diſtinc- 
tion, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner as to 
render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpeQa- 
tor who has the leaſt reliſh left for nature and pro- 

riety. As for the fard, or white, with which, their 
necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in 
fome meaſure excuſable, as their ſkins are naturally 
brown or fallow. But the rouge which is daubed 
on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without 
the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſ- 
tinction of features, but renders the aſpect really 
frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſ- 
guſt and averſion. Without this horrible maſk, no 
married lady is admitted at court, or in any politc 
aſſembly ; and it is a mark of diſtinction which none 
of the lower claſſes dare aſſume.” | 


Ne Ne Ee neg ned 
CH AP. XXV. 
OF THE ITALIAN WONEN. 


HE elegant author Dr. Goldſmith thus cha- 
e the Italians i in general: 


& Could nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
* The ſons of Italy were ſurely leſt. 

& Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
% That proudly riſe or humbly court the ground; 
% Whatever blooms in torrid tradis appear, 

% 1 bright 2 ton decks the varied d\year 7 ; 


Whatever 
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Whatever ſeeets ſalute the northern ſy, 

With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die: 
Theſe, here diſporting, own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor aſk luxuriance from their planters toll ; 
While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 
To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 
& But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone heſtows, 
And ſenſual bliſs is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man ſeems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all his manners reign ; 


Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſſive, vain ; 


Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 


And &en in penance planning fins anew. 


All evils here contaminate the mind, 


That opulence departed leaves behind: 


For wealth was theirs, not far remov'd the date, 


When commerce proudly flouriſb d through the flate : 


At her command the palace learn'd to riſe, 
Again the long-fall'n column ſought the ſkies ; 
The canvas glow'd, beyond &en nature warm 
T he pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
Till, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 
Commerce on other ſhores diſplay'd her ſale ; 
While nought remain d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann*d, and lords without a ſlave ; 
Ard late the nation found, with fruitleſs ſkill, 
Its former flrength was but plethoric ill. 

„ Yet till the loſs of wealth is here ſupplied 

By arts, the ſplended wrecks of former pride ; 


From theſe the feeble heart and long: fall'n mind | 


An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 

Here may be ſeen in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſteboard triumph, and the cavalcade ; 
Procęſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a faint in every grove.” 


Almoſt 
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Almoſt every traveller, who has viſited Italy, agrees 
in deſcribing it as the moſt abandoned of all the coun- 
tries of Europe. At Venice, at Naples, and indeed 
in almoſt every part of Italy, women are taught from 
their infancy the various arts of alluring to their 


arms the young and unwary, and of obtaining from 


them, while heated by love or wine, every thing that 
flattery and falſe ſmiles can obtain, in theſe unguarded 
moments. 5 | * 

The Italian ladies are not quite ſo gay and volatile 
as the French, nor do they ſo much excite the riſibility 
of the ſpectator; but, by the ſoftneſs of their language, 
and their manner, they more forcibly engage the 
heart. They are not ſo much the cameleon or the 
weathercock, but have ſome decent degree of per- 


manency in their connections, whether of love or 


Friendſhip. With regard to jealouſy, they are ſo far 
from being careleſs and indifferent, in that reſpect, as 
the French are, that they often ſuffer it to tranſport 


them to the moſt unwarrantable actions. 
The Italian women are far preferable to the French 
in point of exterior charmes; but thier education is, 


in general, moſt ſcandalouſly neglected. Thoſe. ac- 
compliſhments, which render the ladies in England and 


in France ſo acceptable in company, are but rarely 


found among the Italians, who depend chiefly on their 


native ſubtlety and fineſſe, to ingratiate themſelves 
with ſuch as they deem worthy of their notice. 
Love, in Italy, meets with very ſmall encouragement 


from the great. That innocent, pure, and ſentimental. 


paſſion, which the ſanction of ſtricteſt virtue autho- 
riſes, is almoſt obliterated among them. The ſordid 
motives, which, to the diſgrace of moſt nations, have 
ſo much undue influence over them in their matrimo- 
nial connections, are ſtill much more infamouſly pre- 
valent among the nobility and gentry of Italy. 

An Italian female of birth and fortune, bred in the 
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priſon of a cloiſter, is brought forth, when marriageable, 
to receive her ſentence; and conducted like a victim 
to the altar, there to be made a ſacrifice to a man of 


whom ſhe hardly knows the face. Among them, we 
find none of thoſe antecedent homages of a lover, none 


of thoſe engaging proofs of attachment, which only 
can ſecure a reciprocation. In ſhort, no medium of 


courtſhip intervenes, and therefore no opportunity is 
given to create an affection on either fide. 


There exiſts in Italy a ſpecies of beings unknown 


throughout the reſt of Europe; who, though their 


riſe be not remotely diftant, have wrought a change 


in the temper and manners of the Italians, that renders 
them, in ſome reſpects, a people totally different from 


what they were a century ago. 'Theſe beings are 


well known by the name of ciciſbeys, and may be con- 
ſidered in the light of aſſiſtants and ſubſtitutes to thoſe 


men of faſhion who have entered into the matrimonial 
ſtate, and whoſe fair partners require more attendance 
than they are willing, or than their occupations and 


affairs will allow them to give. This inſtitution ap- 


pears an admirable relief to thoſe young gentlemen, 

who are afraid, from ſundry motives, to venture on a 
. 4. TTL | 

wife, and yet are unwilling to renounce the ſoft amuſe- 

ments reſulting from the ſociety of a female com- 


panion. | 

Hence, at firſt ſight, this employment of a ciciſbey 
may ſeem delightful to perſons of a diſſolute and 
libertine diſpoſition z but many a one, who ſought it 
with all the eagerneſs of inexpetience, has heartily re- 


gretted the day of his admiſſion to a ſervitude, which 
robs him of every moment of his liberty, and gives 


the lady, under whoſe banners he has enliſted himſelf, 


an abſolute command of his perſon, his time, his 
means, his credit, and whatever he can call his own. 


An Italian women knows no reſerves; and he that 
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will and paſſions, and make an entire ſacrifice of them 


to her caprice. Thus a ciciſbey is a perfect ſlave; 


and though no favours are denied him, yet the price 


he pays is far beyond the value he receives, when we 


and ſometimes totally fruſtrated, through the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of activity by the attentions 
a lady inſiſts upon from him, who, by the fatal office 
he has accepted, has bound himſelf to perpetual ſla- 
ve 

But if ſuch a connection, viewed only i in a light 
of pleaſure and gallantry, is ſo very far from anſwering 


the expectations even of the man of mere pleaſure, 


it {till diſplays a more ſhocking picture, when we 


reflect that he barters for it the peace of his mind, 
and the proſperity of his circumſtances ; as it very 
often happens that advancements in life are retarded, 


examine it according to the rules of morality, as it 


radically deſtroys the very firit principles on which 
the reciprocal happineſs of the ſexes is founded, by in- 


troducing into the wedded ſtate a mutual iudifference | 


or contempt. 
c H A P. XXVI. 
OF 1 3 wourn. 


8 the Spaniſh ladies are under a greater ſecluſion 
from general ſociety, than the ſex is in other 
European countries, their deſires of an adequate de- 


gree of liberty are conſequently more ſtrong fand 


urgent. A free and open communication being de- 
nied them, they make it their buſineſs to ſecure them- 


Spain is the country of intrigue. 
= The 


1 


| ſelves a ſecret and hidden one. Hence it is that 


Oo — Ky ww Aa ww yu wi 
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The Spaniſh women are little or nothing indebted 
to education. But nature has liberally ſupphed them 
with a fund of wit and ſprightlineſs, which 1s certainly 
no ſmall inducement to thoſe, who have only tranſient 
glimpſes of their charmes, to wiſh very earneftly for a 
removal of thofe impediments, that obſtruct their more 
frequent preſence. This not being attainable in a Jawfa] 
way of cuſtomary intercourſe, the natural propenſity 
of men to overcome difaculties of this kind, incites 
them to leave no expedient untried to gain admittance 
to what perhaps was at firſt only the object of their 
admiration, but which, by their being refuſed an in- 
nocent gratification of that paſſion, becomes at laſt 
the ſubject of a more ſerious one. Thus in Spain, 
as in all countries where the ſex is kept much out 
of fight, the thoughts of men are continually em- 
ployed in diviſing methods to break into their con- 
cealments. a : | 
There is in the Spaniards a native dignity ; which, 
though the ſource of many inconvemences, has ne- 
vertheleſs this ſalutary effect, that it ſets them above 
almoſt every ſpecies of meanneſs and infidelity. This 
quality is not peculiar to the men; it diffuſes itſelf, 
in a great meaſure, among the women alſo. Its effects 
are viſible both in their conſtancy in love and friend- 
fhip, in which reſpects they are the very reverſe of the 
French women. Their affections are not to be gained 
by a bit of ſparkling lace, or a tawdry ſet of hveries 
nor are they to be loſt by the appearance of {till finer. 
Their deportment is rather grave and reſerved ; and, 
on the whole, they have much more of the prude than 
the coquette in their compoſition, Being more con- 
fined at home, and leſs engaged in buſineſs and plea- 
fure, they take more care of their children than the 
French, and have a becoming tenderneſs in their diſ- 
poſition to all animals, except an heretic and a rival. 
| e | Something 


i | | 
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Something more than a century ago, the Marquis 
D' Aſtrogas having prevailed on a young women of 
great beauty to become his- miſtreſs, the Marchioneſs 
hearing of it, went to her lodging with ſome aſſaſſins, 
killed her, tore out her heart, carried it home, made a 


ragout 'of it, and preſented the diſh to the Marquis. 
It is exceedingly good,” ſaid he. © No wonder,” 


anſwered ſhe, © fince it is made of the heart of that 


creature you ſo much doated on.” And, to con- 


firm what ſhe had ſaid, ſhe immediately drew out her 
head all bloody from beneath her hoop, and rolled it 


on the flore, her eyes ſparkling all the time with a 


mixture of pleaſure and infernal fury. 
The Spaniards are indulgent almoſt beyond mea- 


ſure to their women ; and there are ſeveral fituations 


in which they take every advantage of this indulgence. 


A kept miitreſs has, by indiſputable cuſtom, a right 
to a new ſuit of clothes, according to the quality of 


her keeper, as often as ſhe is blooded. She need only 
feign a flight illneſs, and be on a proper footing with 


the doctor, to procure this as often as ſhe pleaſes. 
A lady to whom a gentleman pays his addreſſes, 


is ſole miſtreſs of his time and money; and, ſhould he 
refuſe her any requeſt, whether reaſonable or capri- 


cious, it would reflect eternal diſhonour upon him 
among the men, and make him the deteſtation of all 
the women. 

But, in no ſituation does their character appear ſo 
whimſical, or their power ſo conſpicuous, as when 
they are pregnant. In this caſe, whatever they long 
for, whatever they aſk, or whatever they have an incli- 


nation to do, they muſt be indulged in. 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. XXVII. 
OF THE ENGLISH WOMEN. 


HE women of England are eminent for many 
good qualities both of the head and of the 
heart. There we meet with that inexpreſſible ſoftneſs 
and dehcacy of manners, which, cultivated by educa- 
tion, appears as much ſuperior to what 1t does without 
it, as the poliſhed diamond appears ſuperior to that 
which is rough from the mine. In ſome parts of the 
world, women have attained to fo little knowledge, 
and ſo little conſequence, that we conſider their virtues 
as merely of the negative kind. In England they con- 
ſiſt not only in abſtinence from evil, but in doing 

ood. : | 

, There we ſee the ſex every day exerting themſelves 
in acts of benevolence and charity, in relieving the diſ- 
treſſes of the body, and binding up the wound: of the 
mind; in reconciling the differences of friends, and 
preventing the ſtrife of enemies; and, to ſum up all, 
in that care and attention to their offspring, which is 
ſo neceſſary and effential a part of their duty. 

With regard to the Engliſh ladies, Mr. Groſley, a 
French writer, makes the following juſt, and very 
favourable remarks : * That ſex,” ſays he, © is, in 
its preſent ſtate, juſt ſuch as one could wiſh it to be, 
in order to form the felicity of wedlock. Their ſe- 
rious and thoughtful diſpoſition, by rendering them 
ſedentary, attaches them to their- huſbands, to- their 
children, and the care of their houſes. They, for 
the moſt part, nurſe their own children themſelves : 
and this cuſtom, which gains ground every day, is a 
new tie of affeftion to the mothers. | 

„The Engliſh women are by no means indifferent 
about public affairs. Their intereſting themſelves in 
1 | | theſe, 
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| theſe, gives a new pleaſure to ſocial life. The huſband 
always finds at home ſomebody to whom he can open 
himſelf, and converſe as long and as earneſtly as he 


thinks proper, upon thoſe ſubjects which he has moſt 


at heart. | | 

At an aſſembly compoſed of both fexes, a lady 
aſked me whether I till had many curioſities and 
objects of obſervation to vifit in London? J made an- 
ſwer, that there was ſtill one of great importance left 
for me to know, and that ſhe and her company could 
give me all the information I defired : this was, whe- 
ther, in England, the huſband or the wife governed 
the houfe ? My queſtion being explained to all the 


ladies preſent, they diſcuſſed it, and amuſed themſelves | 


with it; and the anſwer which they agreed ſhould be 


returned to me was, that huſbands alone could re- 


ſelve it. JI then propoſed it to the huſbands, who 
wich one voice declared that they durſt not decide. 
„The perplexity diſcovered by thoſe gentlemen, 
gave me the ſolution I deſired. In fact, the Engliſh 
ladies and wives, with the meſt mild and gentle tone, 
and with an air of indifference, coldneſs, and languor, 
exerciſe a power equally deſpotic over both huſbands 
and lovers; a power ſo much the more permanent, 
as it is eſtabliſhed and ſupported by a complaiſance 
and ſubmiſſiveneſs, from which they rarely depart. 
This complaiſance, this ſubmiſſion, and this mild- 
neſs, are happy virtues of conſtitution, which nature 
has given them, to ſerve as a ſort of maſk to all that 
is moſt haughty, proud, and impetuous, in the Engliſh 
A „ = 
Jo the gifts of nature add the charm of beauty, 
which is very commen in England. With regard 


to graces, the Engliſh women have thoſe which ac- 
company beauty, and not thoſe artificial graces that - 


cannot ſupply its place; thoſe tranſient graces, which 
ure not the ſame to-day as yeſterday ; thoſe graces, 


which 
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which are not ſo much in the objects themſelves, as 
in the eye of the ſpectator, who has often found it 
difficult to diſcover them.” l 

Indeed, almoſt all foreigners, on their arrival here, 
manifeſt their conſciouſneſs of the ſuperior comelineſs 
of our women, by making it the continual topic of 


their converſation ; and though ſome of them are not 


willing to exclude from the right of compariſon the 
females of their own country, yet their cauſe is eſ- 
pouſed with ſo much faintneſs, that one may eaſily 
erceive it is only done by way of ſaving their honour, 
and enabling them to make a ſort of decent retreat 
from the field of contention, where they well know 
they could not maintain their ground, and therefore 
wiſely avoid much diſcourſe on that ſubject. 

Strangers uranimouſly agree in their deſcriptions 
of our Engliſh ladies, with whoſe gentleneſs of tem- 
per and unfeigned modeſty they ſeem chiefly to be 
captivated ; and invariably concur in repreſenting 
them of a decent unaffected deportment, and of a 
tender affectionate diſpoſition. 


C HA P. XXVIII. 


- 


OF THE RUSSIAN WOMEN. 
T* is only a few years fince the Ruſſians emerged 
1 from a ſtate of barbarity. : 

A late empreſs of Ruſſia, as a puniſhment for ſome 
female frailties, ordered a moſt beautiful young lady 
of family to be publicly chaſtiſed, in a manner which 
was hardly leſs indelicate than ſevere. We 
| "IN >. It 
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It is ſaid that the Ruſſian ladies were formerly a8 
ſubmiſſive to their huſbands in their families, as the 


latter are to their ſuperiors in the field; and that they 


thought themſelves ill- treated, if they were not often 
reminded of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, 
manufactured by themſelves, which they preſented to 
their huſbands on the day of their marriage, The 
lateft travellers, however, aſſert, that they find no re- 
maining traces of this cuſtom at preſent. | 

Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to 1 ; 
and formerly conſiſted of many whimſical rites, many 
of which are now diſuſed, ' On her wedding. day, the 


bride is crowned with a garland of wormwood ; and, 


after the prieſt has tied the nuptial knot, his "clerk 


or ſexton throws a handful of hops upon the head of 
the bride, wiſhing that ſhe may prove as fruitful as 
that plant. She is then led home, with abundance of 


coarſe ceremonies, which are now wearing off even 


among the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment 
of wives by their huſbands is either guarded againſt 
by the laws of the country, or by particular ſtipula- 


tions in the marriage contract. 
In the converſation and actions of the Ruſſian 
ladies, there is hardly any thing of that ſoftneſs and 


delicacy which diſtinguiſh the * in other parts of 
Europe. Even their exerciſes and diverſions have 


more of the maſculine than the feminme. The pre- 


ſent empreſs, with the ladies of her court, ſometimes 
divert themſelves by ſhooting at a mark. Drunken- 
neſs, the vice of almoſt every cold climate, they are ſo 
little aſhamed of, that not many years ago, when 2 
dy got drunk at the houſe of a friend, it was cuſtom- 

ry for her to return next day, and thank him for the 
. he had done her. 


Females, however, in Ruſha, poſſeſs ſeveral advan- 


tages. They Thare the rank and ſplendour of the 
Zmiges from which they are ſprungs and are even al- 


lewed 


R 
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{owed the ſupreme authority. This at preſent, is 
enjoyed by an empreſs, whoſe head does honour to 
her nation and , to her ſex; although, on ſome occa- 
| fions, the virtues of her heart have been much ſuf- 
pected. The fex, in general, are protected from in- 
jult by many falutary laws; and, except among the 
peaſants, are exempted from every kind of toil and 


| ſlavery. Upon the whole, they ſeem to be approach- 


ing faſt to the enjoyment of that conſequence, to 


which they have already arrived in ſeveral parts of 
Europe. | | 


MS*ISOSDDDDDDOOBOR 


CH AP. XXIX. "2 


OF THE GERMAN WOMEN. 


FP all the German females, the ladies of Saxony 

are the moſt amiable. Their perſons are fo 
ſuperiorly charming and preferable in whatever can 
recommend them to the notice of mankind, that the 
German youth often viſit Saxony in queſt of companions 
for life. Excluſive of their beauty and comelineſs of 
appearance, they are brought up in the knowledge of 
all thoſe arts, both uſeful and ornamental, which are 
fo brilliant an addition to their native attractions. 
But what chiefly enhances their value, and gives it 
reality and duration, is a /eveetne/s of temper and 
feſtivity of diſpoſition, that never fail to endear them 
on a very ſhght acquaintance. To crown all, they 


generally become patterns of cenjugal tenderneſs and 


Hdelity. | | | 
As they are commonly careful to improve their 
minds by reading and inſtructive converſation, they 
Have zo {mall are of facetiouſneſs and ingenuity. 
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From their innate hvelneſs, they are extreme'y ad- 
dicted to all the gay kind of amuſements. Taey ex- 
del in the allurements of dreſs and nen. and are 
in general ſkilful in muſie. 

The character, however, of the women in me oſt 


other parts of Germany, particularly of the Auſtrian, 


is very different from this. Notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages of ſize and make, their looks and features, 
though not unſightly, betray a vacancy of that life and 
Spirit, without which beauty is unintereſting, and, 
like a mere picture, becomes utterly void of that in- 
dication of ſenſibility, which alone can awaken a de- 
licacy of feeling. 
As their education is conducted by che rules of the 


groſſeſt ſuperſtition, and they are taught little elſe 


than ſet forms of dev otion, they arrive to the years of 
maturity uninſtructed in the uſe of reaſon, and uſually 
continue profoundly ignorant the remainder of their 
days, which are ſpent, or rather loitered away, in apa- 
thy and indolence. 

Having learned none of the ingenious uh of 


making time fit lightly, their hours of leiſure, which 


their inactivity ſwells to a large amount, are heavy 
and oppreflive ; and, from their want of almoſt all 


ſort of knowledge, the ſubjects of their diſcourſe are 


poor and infipid, to a great degree. So irkſome, 
even to themſelves, is that kind of ſociety which con. 
Gſts in a communication of thoughts, that dreſs and 


_ diverſion are the only refuge from the tediouſneſs 


which hangs over the general tenour of their lives. 
But whatever they attempt in either, ſhews an ab- 
ſence of all taſte and elegance, ſuch as one may na- 
turally expect from the poverty and barrenneſs of 
their fancy. In theſe two articles, indeed, they are 
obliged to borrow from abroad all that is tolerable. 


he principal happineſs of the Auftrian ladies of 


faſhion conſiſts in ruminating on the dignity of ew 
| bi 
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birth and families, the antiquity of their race, the 
rank they hold, the reſpect attached to it, and the 
prerogatives they enjoy over the inferior claſſes, whom 
they treat with the utmoſt ſuperciliouſneſs, and hold 
in the moſt unreaſonable contempt. In the mean 
time, their domeſtic affairs are condemned to the moſt 
unaccountable neglect. They dwell at home, care- 
leſs of what paſſes there ; and ſuffer diſorder *and con- 
fuſion to prevail, without feeling the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
Great frequenters of churches, their piety conſiſts in 
the ſtricteſt conformity to all the externals of religion. 
They profeſs the moſt boundleſs belief in all the filly 
- legends with which their treatiſes of devotion are 
filled; and theſe are the only books they ever read. 
I be coldneſs of their conſtitution occaſions a ſpecies 
of regulated gallantry, which is rather the effect of an 
opinion that it is an appendage of high life, than the 
reſult of their natural inclination. = 
It muſt at the ſame time be allowed, that the 
Auſtrian women are endowed with a great fund of 
ſincerity and candour; and, though too much on the 
reſerve, and prone to keep at an unneceſſary diſtance, 
are yet capable of the trueſt attachment, and always 
warm and zealous in the cauſe of thoſe, whom they 
have admitted to their friendſhip. 5 
Though the Germans are rather a dull and phleg- 
matic people, and not greatly enſlaved by the warmer 
paſſions, yet at the court of Vienna they are much 
given to intrigue; and an amour is ſo far from being 
ſcandalous, that a woman gains credit by the rank of 
her gallant, and iz reckoned filly and unfaſhionable if 
| the ſcrupulouſly adheres to the virtue of chaſtity. But 
ſuch cuſtoms are more the cuſtoms of courts, than of 
places leſs expoſed to tersptation, and conſequently 
leſs diſſolute; and we are well aſſured that in Ger- 
many there are many women who do honour to hu- 
| | manity, 
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manity, not by chaſtity only, but alſo by a variety of 


other virtues. | 
The ladies, at the principal courts, differ not much 


in their dreſs from the French and Engliſh. They are 


not, however, ſo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. 
At ſome courts, they appear in rich furs; and all 
of them are loaded with jewels, if they can obtain 
them. 'The female part of the burghers families, in 
many of the German towns, dreſs in a very different 
manner, and ſome of them inconceivably fantaftie, as 
may be ſeen in many prints publiſhed in books of 
travels. But, in this reſpect, they are gradually re- 
forming, and many of them make quite a different 
appearance in their dreſs from what they did thirty 
or forty years ago. oo 

The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly,” a great 
part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſ- 
ing. In winter, when the different branches of the 
Danube are frozen over, and the ground covered with 
ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in fledges of 
different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcallop- 
ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined 
with rich furs, and adorned with laces and jewels, hav- 
ing on her head a velvet cap. The ſledge is drawn 


by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet off with 


plumes of feathers, ribbands, and bells. As this di- 
verſion is taken chiefly in the night time, ſervants ride 
before the {ledges with torches ; and a gentleman, ſtan- 
ing on the ſledge behind, guides the horſe. 


CHAP. 


OF THE FAIR Sk. 


. 
ON THE COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE TWO SEXES. 


IHE difference of duties, of occupations, and of 

manners, mult certainly have a conſiderable in- 
fluence on the genius, on the ſentiments, and on the 
character of the two ſexes. 

In comparing the intellectual powers of men and 
women, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſn between the phi- 
loſophical talent, which thinks and diſcriminates ; the 
talent of memory, which collects; the talent of imagi- 
nation, which creates; the moral and political talent, 
which governs. It is alſo neceſſary to enquire to 
what degree women poſſeſs theſe four kinds of genius. 

The philoſophical ſpirit is rare indeed, even among 
men. But ſtill there are many great men who have 
poſſeſſed it; who have raiſed themſelves to the height 
of nature, to become acquainted with her works; who 
have ſhewn to the ſoul the ſource of its ideas; who 
have aſſigned to reaſon its bounds, to motion its laws, 
and to the univerſe its harmony ; who have created 
' ſciences in creating principles; and who have aggran- 

dized the human mind in cultivating their own. If 
there is no woman found on a level with theſe illuſ- 
trious men, 1s it the fault of education or of nature ? 

Deſcartes, abuſed by envious men, but admired by 
two generous. princeſſes; boaſted of the philoſophical 
talents of women. We muſt not, however, imagine 
that his gratitude could lead him into a voluntary 
error, even. in compliment to beauty. He would no 


doubt find in Elizabeth, and in Chriſtina, a docility 


which prided itſelf in liſtening to ſo great a man, 


and which ſeemed to aſſociate itſelf with his genius, 
in following the train of his ideas. He might per- 

haps even find, in the compoſitions of women, per- 
| | ſpicuity 
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ſpicuity, order, and method. But did he find that, 


ſtrong diſcernment, that depth of intellect, that diffi. | 


dence, which characteriſes the real philoſopher ; Did 
he find that cool reaſon, which, always inquiſitive, 
advances ſlowly, and remeaſures all its ſteps Their 
genius, penetrating and rapid, flies off, and is at reſt. 
They have more ſallies than efforts. What they do 
not ſee at once, they feldom ſee at all? they either 
diſdain or deſpair to comprehend it. They are not 
poſſeſſed of that unremitting afiduity, which alone can 
purſue and diſcover important truths. 


Imagination ſeems rather to be their province. It 


has been obſerved, that the imagination of women has 
in it ſomething unaccountably ſingular and extraor- 


dinary. All things ſtrike it; all things paint them- 


ſelves on it, in a hvely manner. Their volatile ſenſes 
embrace every object, and carry off its image. Some 
unknown powers, ſome ſecret ſympathies, enable them 


rapidly to ſeize the impreſſions. The material world 


is not ſufficient for them; they love to create an ideal 
world of their own, w hich they embelliſh, and in 
which they dwell, Spectres, enchantments, prodigies, 
and whatever tranſcends the ordinary laws of nature, 
are their creation and their delight. They enjoy even 
their errors. Their feelings are fine, and their fancy 
ways approaches to enthuſiaſm. 

But how far, it may be aſked, can the imagination 


of females, when applied to the arts, unfold itſelf in 


the talent of creating and deſcribing | ? Is their ima- 
8 as vigorous as it is lively and verſatile ? 

oes it not unavoidably partake of their Occupations, 
of their pleaſures, of their taſtes, and even of their 
weakneſſes ? Perhaps their delicate fibres are afraid of 
ſtrong ſenſations, which fatigue them, and make them 
ſeek the ſweets which would give them repoſe. 

Man, always active, is expoſed to ſtorms. The 


1 nr of the poet enjoys itſelf on the ridge of 
mountains, | 
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mountains, on the brink of volcanos, in the middle of 
ruins, on ſeas, and in fields of battle; and it is never 
more ſuſceptible of tender ideas, than 3 having ex- 
perienced ſome great emotion. 

But women, by means of their delicate and ſedent 
life, leſs acquainted with the contraſt of the gentle 

and the terrible, may be ſuppoſed to feel and to paint 
| leſs perfectly, even that which is agreeable, than thoſe 
who are thrown into contrary ſituations, and paſs ra- 
pidly from one ſenſation to another. 

Perhaps too, from the habit of reſigning themſelves 
to the impreſſion of the moment, winch with them is 
very ſtrong, their minds muit be more repleniſhed | 
with images than pictures. Or pr obably their imagi- 
nation, though lively, reſembles a mirror, which re- 
flects every thing, but creates nothing. 

Love is without diſpute, the paſſion vrhich women 
feel the ſtrongeſt, and which they expreſs the beſt. 
They feel the other paſſions more feebly, and, as it 
were, by chance. But love is their own; it is the 
charm 'and the buſineſs of their life ; it 1s their ſoul. 
'They ſhould therefore know well how to paint it. 

But do they know, like the author cf Othello, of | 
the Revenge, or of Zara, to expreſs the tranſports of 
a troubled ſoul, which joins fury to love; which is 
ſometimes impetuous, and ſometimes tender ; ; which 
now is ſoftened, and now is rouſed; which ſheds 
blood, and which lerifices itſelf ; Can they paint theſe 
doublings of the human heart, theſe ſtorms of emotion 
and paſſion ? — No; nature herſelf reſtrains them. 
Love in the one ſex is a conq ueſt, in the other a ſa- 
erifice. 

It muſt therefore generally happen chat the women 
of all countries, and in all ages, know better how to 
paint a delicate and tender ſentiment, than a violent 


„ And 
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And 1 beſides, by their duty, by the iff of their 


ſex, by the deſire of a certain grace which ſoftens all 
their exprefiions, is more bewitching than wit, and 
more attractive than beauty, they are obliged always 
to conceal a part of their ſentiments. Muſt not then 
theſe ſentiments, by being continually reſtrained, be- 
come weaker by degrees, and have leſs energy than 
thoſe of men, w ho, at all times bold and extravagant 
with impunity, give to their paſſions what tone they 
pleaſe, and which are invigorat ed by exerciſe ? 

A temporary conſtraint inflames the paſſions ; but 


a continued conſtraint cools or extinguiſhes them. 


if : 


With regard to the talent of order and memory, 
which claſſes facts, and ideas when neceflary, as it 


depends a good deal upon method and habit, there 


feems little reaſon why the two ſexes may not poſſeſs 


it in an equal degree. But are not women ſooner 
diſguſted with the exceſs of labour, which 1s neceſſary 


in order to acquire the quantity of materials from 


which erudition reſults? Muſt not their impatience 
and natural deſire of change, which ariſe from fleeting 
and rapid impreſſions, prevent them from following, 
for a courſe of years, the ſame kind of ſtudy, and con- 


ſequently from acquiring profound or extenſive xnow- 


ledge ? Though this may be the caſe, they certainly 


have qualities of mind which atone for it. It is not 


the fame hand which pol: my the diamond, and which 
bes” the mine. 2 


We come now to a more important object, the 


olitical or moral abilities, which conſiſt in the direc- 
tion of ourſelves or of others. In order to weigh, 
upon this ſubject, the advantages or diſadvantages 
peculiar to each ſex, it 18 neceſſary to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the uſe of theſe abilities in ys and their 
uſe in government. 


As women ſet a high lu” upon opinion, they 
mult, by magnet very attentively conſider what 


it 
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it is which produces, deſtroys, or confirms it. They 
muſt know how far one may direct, without appearinz 


to be intereſted; how far one may preſume upon 


that art, even aſhex it is known; in what eftimation 
they are held by thoſe with whom they live ; and to 
what degree it is neceſſary to . them, that they 
may govern them. 

Ta all matters of buſineſs, women know the great 
effects which are produced by little cauſes. They 
have the art of impoſiag upon ſome, by feeming to 
difcover to them what they already know ; and of 
divirting others from their purpoſe, by confirming 
their moſt diftant ſuſpicions. They know how. to 
captivate by praiſes thoſe who merit them; and to 
raiſe a bluſh, by befflowing them where they are not 
due. | 

Theſe Aste ſciences are the /eading-/{-ings in 


which the women conduct the men. Society to them 


is like a harpſichord, of which they know the touches; 
and they can gueſs at the ſound which every touch 
will produce. But man, impetuous and free, ſupplying 
the want of addreſs by ſtrength, and conſequently 
being leſs intereſted to obſerve—hurried away, beſides, 
by the neceſſity of continual ation—can ſcarcely be 
poſſeſſed of all thoſe little notices, and polite attentions, 
which are every moment neceſſary in the commerce of 
life. Their calculations, therefore, on ſociety, muſt 
be more flow, and leſs ſure, than thoſe of women. 

Let us now take a view of that ſpecies of under- 
ſanding, in the two ſexes, which is e to go- 
vernment. 

In ſociety, women govern men by their paſſions, 
and the ſmalleſt motives often produee the greateſt 
conſequences. But, in the government of ſtates, it is 
by comprehenſive views, by the choice of principles, 
and, above all, by the diſcovery and the employment 
of talents, that ſucceſs can be obtained. Here, inſtead 
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of taking advantage of foibles, they mult fear them. 
They muſt raiſe men above their weakneſſes, and not 
lead them into them. | | 

In ſociety, therefore, the art of governing may be 
ſaid to conſiſt in flattering characters with addreſs : 
and the art of adminiſtration, in combating them with 

judgment. The knowledge of mankind required in 
the two caſes is very different. In the one, they muſt 
be known by their weakneſs; in the other, by their 
ſtrength. The one draws forth defects for little 
ends; the other diſcovers great qualities, which are 
mingled with thoſe very faults. The one, in ſhort, 
ſeeks little blemiſhes in great men; and the other, in 


diſſecting great men, mult often perceive the ſame 


pots; for erſed characters exiſt only in Utopra. 

Let us now enquire whether this ſpecies of under- 
ſtanding and obſervation belongs equally to the two 
ſexes. | | 
There are women who have reigned and who fill 
reign, with luſtre. Chriſtina in Sweden, Iſabella of 
Caſtile in Spain and Elizabeth in England, have me- 
rited the eſteem of their age, and of poſterity. 

We ſaw, in the war of 1741, a princeſs, whom even 
her enemies admired, defend the German empire with 
no leſs genius than courage and we lately beheld the 

. Ottoman empire ſhaken by a woman. But, in general 
queſtions, we ſhould beware of taking exceptions for 
rules, and obſerve the ordinary courſe of nature. 


It therefore becomes neceſſary to enquire, whether 


- women, who, according to the mode of ſociety, neither 
are, nor have it in their power to be, ſo often in action 
as men, can ſo well judge of talents, their uſe, or their 
extent ; whether great views, and the application of 
great principles, with the habit of perceiving conſe- 
_ quences with the glance of an eye, are compatible with 


their wandering imagination, and with minds ſo little 


accuſtomed to the arrangement of their ideas. All 
SD this 
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this is neceſſary to form the character which governs. 


It is the vigour of the ſoul which gives activity to ge- 


nius, which extends and which ſtrengthens political 
ideas. This chracter, however, can hardly be formed 
but by great commotions great hopes, and great 
fears, as allo the neceſſity of being continually engaged 
in action. 

Is it not in general, the charaQer of women, that 
their minds are more pleaſing than itrong ? Does not 
their rapid imaginaiton, which often makes ſentiment 
precede thought, render them, in the choice of men, 
more ſuſceptible both of prejudice, and of error ? 
Would not one be in danger of abuſe, would not one 
even run the riſk of their diſpleaſure, if he ſhould fay 
that, in the diſtribution of their eſteem, they would 
ſet too high a value upon external accompliſhments ; 
and, in ſhort, that they would perhaps be too ealily 
led to believe that an agreeable man was a great man ? 

Elizabeth was not free from this cenſure. The 
inclinations of her ſex ftole beneath the cares of the 


throne, and the greatneſs of her character. Ve are 


chagrined, at certain times, to fee the little weak- 
velles of a woman mingle with the views of a great 
mind. If Mary queen of Scotland had been leſs Hai ut, 
perhaps her rival had been leſs crucl. 

'This taſt for coquetry, as 1s well known, fur ite 
Elizabeth with favourites, in the choice of which ſhe 
Judged more like a woman than a ſovereign. vhe was 
| aways too ready to believe, that the power of picaling 
her, implied genius. | 

That ſo much celebrated queen exerciſed over En- 
gland an almoſt arbitrary ſway ; at which, perhaps, 
we ought not to be ſurpriſed. Women, in general, 
on the throne, are more inclined to deſpoliſm, and more 
impatient of reſtraint, than men. The ſex to whom 
nature has aſbgned power, by giving them ſtrength, 
have a certain confidence which raiſes mem! in thelr 
K 2 | wen 
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own eyes; ſc that they have no need of manifeſting to 
themſelves that ſuperiority of which they are ſure. 
But weakneſs, aſtoniſned at the ſway which ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes, ſhakes her ſeptre on every ſide, to eſtabliſh her 
dominion. ; | 

Great men are perhaps more carried to that ſpe- 
cies of deſpotiſm which ariſes from lofty ideas; and 
women, above the ordinary claſs, to the deſpotiſm 
which proceeds from paſſion. The laſt is rather a 
{ally of the heart, than the effect of ſyſtem. 

One thing which favours the deſpotiſm of female 
ſovereigns is, that the men confound the empire of 
their ſex with that of their rank. What we refuſe to 
grandeur, we pay to beauty. But the dominion of 
women, even when arbitrary, is ſeldom cruel. Theirs 
is rather a deſpotiſm of caprice, than of oppreſſion. 
The throne itſelf cannot cure their ſenſibility. They 
carry in their boſoms the counterpoiſe of their power. 

Hence it follows, that in limited monarchies, fe- 
male ſovereigns will tend to deſpotiſm from their je- 
loufy; and in abſolute government, will approach to 
monarchy by their mildneſs. This obſervation 1s 
proved by experience. | - 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS AND DOMESTIC VIRTUES or 
WOMEN. | 


3 experience and hiſtory atteſt, that in all 
ſects, in all countries, and in all ranks, the 
women have more religious virtues than the men. 
Naturally poſſeſſed of more ſenſibility, they have more 
vccahon for an chiect which may conſtantiy 3 

ther 
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their mind. Deſirous of happineſs, and not finding 
enough in this world, they launch into a life and a 
world abounding with ineffable delights, More flex- 
ible in their duties than men, they reaſon leſs, and feel 
more. More ſubjected to good opinion, they pay 
more attention to what concerns themſelves. Leſs 
occupied, and leſs active, they have more time for 
contemplation. Leſs abſtracted or abſent, they are 
more ſtrongly affected by the ſame idea, becauſe it 
appears before them continually. More ſtruck by ex- 
ternal objects, they reliſh more the pageantry of cere- 
monies and of temples ; and the devotion of the ſenſes 
has no inconſiderable effect on that of the ſoul. 

The domeſtic virtues are intimately connected with 
thoſe of religion; they are doubtleſs common to 
both ſexes. The advantage, however, ſeems ſtill to be 
in favour of the women. At leaſt they have more 
need of virtues which they have more occaſion to 
practiſe. To | 

In the firſt period of life, timid, and without Tup- 
port, the daughter is more attached to her mother. 
By ſeldom leaving her, ſhe comes to love her more. 
The trembling innocent is cheered by the preſence of 
her protectreſs; and her weakneſs, while it heightens 
her beauty, augments her ſenſibility. After becom- 
ing a mother herſelf, ſhe has other duties, which every 
thing invites her to fulfil. Then the condition of the 
two ſexes is widely different. | | 
| Man, in the middle of his labours, and among his 
arts, employing his powers. and commanding nature, 
finds pleaſure in his induſtry, in his ſucceſs, and even 
in his toils. But woman, being more ſolitary, and 
leſs active, has fewer reſources. Her pleaſures muft 
ariſe from her virtues ; her amuſements are her chil 
dren. It is near the cradle of her infant; it is in 
viewing the (miles of her daughter, or the ſports of 
her ſon, chat a mother is happy. 


Where 
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Where are the tender feelings, the cries, the pow- 
erful emotions of nature ? Where 1s the ſentiment, at 
once ſublime and pathetic, that carries every feeling 
to exceſs ? Is it to be found in the froſty indifference, 
and the rigid ſeverity, of ſo many fathers? No; it is 
in the warm impaſſioned boſom of a mother. It is 
the who, by an impulſe as quick as involuntary, 
ruſhes into the flood to ſnach her child, whoſe im- 
prudence had betrayed him to the waves! It is ſhe 
who, in the middle of a conflagration, throws herſelf 
acroſs the flames to ſave her ſleeping infant! 7 

Theſe great expreſſions of nature, theſe heart- 
rending emotions, which fill us at once with wonder, 
compaſſion, and terror, always have belonged, and al- 
ways will belong, only to women. They poſſeſs, in 
thoſe moments, an inexpreflible ſomething, which 

carries them beyound thmſelves. 'They ſeem to dif- 
Cover to us new ſouls, above the ftandard of humanity. 

If we conſider alſo the matrimomal duties, the 
obligations of huſband and wife, which of the ſexes 
is moſt likely to be faithful? Which, in violating 
them, has moſt obſtacles to encounter? Is not woman 
beſt defended by her education, by her reſerve, and 
by that modeſty which ſilences even her deſires? To 
theſe reſtraints we may add the power of the firſt 
Paſſion, and the firit ties, over a heart endow e with 
ſenſibility. ITY” | | 

Nature herſelf, attentive in this inſtance to the 
manners of women has taken care to ſurround them 
with the ſtrongeſt, yet the gentleſt barriers. She has 

made inconſtancy more painful, and fidelity more 

pleafing, to their hearts. Even in ages of general cor- 
ruption, conjugal infidelity in women has been one of 

the laſt of crunes. | | 8 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


ON FEMALE FRIENDSHIP, 


T has long been a queſtion, which of the two ſexes 

is moſt capable of friendſhip. Montagne, who is 

ſo much celebrated for his knowledge of human nature, 

has given it poſitively againſt the women; and his 
opinion has been generally. embraced. 

Friendſhip perhaps, in women, is more rare than 
among men; but, at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed 
that where it is found, it is more tender. 2 

Men, in general, have more of the parade than the 
graces of friendſhip. They often wound while they 
ſerve; and their warmeſt ſentiments are not very en- 
lightened, with reſpe& to thoſe minute ſentiments 
which are of ſo much value. But women have a re- 
fined ſenſibility, which makes them ſee every thing; 
nothing eſcapes them. They divine the filent friend- 
ſnip; they encourage the baſhful or timid friendſhip ; 
they offer their ſweeteſt conſolations to friendſhip in 
diſtreſs. Furniſhed with finer inſtruments, they treat 
more delicately a wounded heart. They compoſe it, 
and prevent it from feeling its agonies. They know, 
above all, how to give value to a thouſand things, 
which have no value in themſelves. . | 

We ought therefore, perhaps, to deſire the friend- 
ſhip of a man upon great occaſions ; but, for general 
happineſs, we muſt prefer the friendſhip of a woman. 

With regard to female intimacies, it may be taken 
for granted that there is no young woman who has 
not, or wiſhes not to have, a companion of her | own 
ſex, to whom ſhe may unboſom herſelf on every. o 
caſion. That there are women capable of friendſhip 
with women, few impartial obſervers will deny. There 
have been many evident proofs of it, and thoſe carried 

| as 
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as far as ſeemed compatible with the imperfections of 
our common nature. It is, however, queſtioned by 
ſome; while others believe that it happens exceedingly 
ſeldom. Between married and unmarried women, it 
no doubt happens very often; whether it does ſo 
between thoſe that are ſingle, is not ſo certain, 
Young men appear more frequently ſuſceptible of a 
generous and ſteady friendſhip for each other, than 
females as yet unconnected; eſpecially, if the latter 
have, or are ſuppoſed to have, pretentions to beauty, 
not adjuſted by the public. 

In the frame and condition of females, however, 


compared with thoſe of the other ſex, there are ſome 


cireumſtances which may help towards an apology for 
this unfavourable feature in their character. 
The ſtate of matrimony is neceſſary to the ſupport, 
order, and comfort of ſociety. But it is a ſtate that 
ſubjects the women to a great variety of ſolicitude 
and pain. Nothing could carry them through it 
with any tolerable ſatisfaction or ſpirit, but very ſtrong 
and almoſt unconquerable attachments. To produce 
theſe, is it not fit they ſhould be peculiarly ſenſible to 
the attention and regards of the men.? Upon the fame 
ground, does it not ſeem agreeable to the purpoſes of 
providence, that the ſecuring of this attention, and 
_ theſe regards, ſhould be a principal aim? But can ſuch 
an aim be purſued without frequent competition ? 
And will not that too readily occaſion jealouſy, envy, 
and all the unamiable effects of mutual rival/bip ? 
Without the reſtraints of ſuperior worth and ſenti- 
ment, it certainly will. But can theſe be ordinarily 
expected from the prevailing turn of female education; 
or from the little pains that women, as well as other 
human beings, commonly take to controul themſelves, 
and to act nobly ? In this /af reſpect, the ſexes appear 
pretty much on the ſame footing. | Ev 
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This reaſoning is not meant to juſtify the iudulgence 
of thoſe little and ſometimes baſe paſſions towards one 
another, with which females have been ſo generally 
eharged. It is only intended to repreſent ſuch paſ- 
ſions in the firſt approach; and, while not entertained, 
as leſs criminal than the men are apt to ſtate them: 
and to prove that, in their attachments to each other, 
the latter have not always that merit above the women, 
which they are apt to claim. In the mean time, let it 

be the buſineſs of the ladies, by emulating the gen- 
tlemen, where they appear good - natured and diſinter- 
eſted, to diſprove their imputation, and to ſhew a 
temper open to friendſbip as well as to love. | 

To talk much of the latter is natural for both ; to 
talk much of the former, is conſidered by the men as 
one way of doing themſelves honour. Friendſhip, 
they well know, is that dignified form, which, in ſpe- 
culation at leaſt, every heart muſt reſpect. | 

But in friendſhip, as in religion, which on many 
accounts it reſembles, ſpeculation is often ſubſtituted 
in the place of practice. People fancy themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of the thing, and hope that others will fancy 
ſo too, becauſe they are fond of the name, and have. 
learnt to talk about it with plauſibility. Such talk 
indeed impoſes, till experience gives it the lie. 

To ſay the truth, there ſeems in either ſex but little 
of what a fond imagination, unacquainted with the 
falſehood of the world, and warmed by affections 
which its ſelfiſhneſs has not yet chilled, would reckon 
friendſhip. In theory, the ſtandard is raiſed too high; 
we ought not, however, to with it much lower, The 
honeſt ſenſibilities of ingenuous nature ſhould not be 
checked by the over-cautious documents of political 
prudence. No advantage, obtained by ſuch frigidity, 
can compenſate for the want of thoſe warm effuſions 
of the heart into the boſom of a friend, which are 
doubtleſs among the moſt exquiſite pleaſures. 2 
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the ſame time, however, it muſt be owned, that they 
often by the inevitable lot of humanity, make way for 


the bittereſt pains which the breaſt can experience. 
Happy, beyond the common condition of her ſex, is 
ſhe who has found a friend indeed; open-hearted, yet 
diſcreet ; generouſly fervent, yet Ready 3 thoroughly 
virtuous, but not ſevere ; wiſe, as well as cheerful ! 
Can ſuch a friend be loved too much, or cheriſhed too 


tenderly ? If to excellence and happineſs there be any 


one way more compendious than another, next to 


friendſhip with the Supreme Being, it is this. 


But when a mixture of minds ſo beautiful and fo 


feet takes place, it is generally, or rather always, 
the reſult of early prepoſſeſſion, caſual intercourſe, or 
in ſhort a combination of ſuch cauſes as are not to be 


brought together by management or deſign. This 


noble plant may be cultivated ; but it muſt youu ſpon- 
tancouſſy.. | 


— 
CHAP. XXXIII. 


ON FEMALE nn 


As, in her vegetable kingdom, ſhe has 
Kindly _—_ the ſweeteſt of flowers the moſt common ; 


fo, in the moral world, ſhe has placed the lovely virtue 


which conduces moſt to human happineſs, equally 


within the reach nd cultivation of the rich and the 


r. 


is found as beautiful and as fragrant in the narrow 
border of the cottager, as in the m_ and magnifi- 


cent en * the — 8 
| _ | Charity 


AT URE is oquilly indulgent to every rank in 


2 ahicee may be. conſidered as the roſe, which 
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Charity is a theme on which the ſublimeſt fpirits 
have often and ably diſcourſed. Many admirahle 
things have been written on this lovely preſident of 
the angelic virtues. n 6 11400 

That generous compaſſion, which intereſts the 
heart in the misfortune of others, is more particularly 
the portion af women. Every thing inclines them to 
generoſity and pity. Their delicate ſenſes revolt at 
the preſence of diſtreſs and pain. Objects of miſery 
and averſion diſcompoſe the ſoft indolence of their 
minds. Their fouls are more hurt by images of ſor- 
row and of ſpleen, than tormented by their own ſen- 
fibilty ; they mult therefore be very anxious to 
afford relief. They poſſeſs, beſides, in a high degree, 
that inſtinctive feeling, which operates without rea- 
ſoning; and they aften relieve, wile men deliberate. 
Their benevolence is perhaps leſs rational, but it is 
more active; it is alſo more attentive, and more 
tender. What woman has ever been wanting in com- 
miſeration to the unfortunate? | regt 


7 


CHAP, XXXIV. 
on FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


TE ſhall now examine whether women, fo ſal. 
| ceptible of friendſhip, of pity, of benevolence 
to individuals, can elevate themſelves to that patriot- 
im, or diſintereſted love of one's country, which 
embraces all its citizens; and to that philanthropy, 
or univerſal love of mankind, which embraces all 
nations, h | | 


Patriotiſm furely ought not to be ' depreciated. 
It is the nobleſt ſentiment of the human mind; at 
| L | ES. = 
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leaſt it 1s that which has produced the greateſt men, 
and which gave birth to thoſe ancient heroes, whoſe 


hiſtory {tit aftoniſhes our imagination, and accuſes 


our weakneſs. Patriotiſm, no doubt, is moſt com- 
monly produced by the ideas of intereſt and property, 
by the remembrance of paſt ſervices, by the hope of 


future honours or rewards, and a certain enthuſiaſm 


which robs men of themſelves, to transform their ex- 
iſtence entirely into the body of the ſtate. 

Theſe ſentiments, it will readily be perceived, do 
not correſpond with the condition of women. In 
almoſt all governments excluded from honours and 


from offices, poſſeſſed of little property, and reſtrained 


by the laws even in what they have, they cannot in 
general be ſuppoſed to be eminent for patriotiſm. 
Exiſting more in themſelves, and in the objects of 
their ſenſibility, and being perhaps leſs fitted than 
men by nature for the civil inftitutions in which they 
have leſs ſhare, they muſt be leſs ſuſceptible of that 
enthuſiaſm, which makes a man prefer the ſtate to his 
family, and the collective body of his fellow-citizens 
to himſelf. | 

The example of the Roman and Spartan ladies, 
and the wonders performed by the Dutch women in 


the revolution of the Seven Provinces, clearly prove 


that the glorious enthuſiaſm of liberty can do all 


things; that there are times when nature is aſto- 


niſned at herſelf; and that great virtues ſpring from 
great calamities. | 2 


That univerſal love of mankind which extends to 


all nations and to all ages, and which is a kind of 


abſtract ſentiment, ſeems to correſpond ſtill leſs with 
the character of females, than patriotiſm. They muſt 
have an image of what they love. 

It is only by the power of arranging his ideas, that 
the philoſopher is able to overleap ſo many barriers ; 
to paſs from a man to a people; from a * to 
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human kind; from the time in which he lives, to 
ages yet unborn; and from what he ſees, to what he 
does not ſee. SE ! 

The tender ſex do not love to ſend their ſouls ſo 
far a-wandering. They aſſemble their ſentiments and 
their ideas about them, and confine their affections to 
what intereſts them moſt. "Thoſe ſtrides of bene- 
volence, to women, are out of nature. A man to them 
is more than a nation; and the hour in which they 
Hve, than a thouſand ages after death. | 


C HAP. XXXV. 


\ 


OF WOMEN WITH REGARD TO POLISHED LIFE. 


THERE are certain qualities which have gene- 

rally been ranked among the ſocial virtues, bur 
which may more properly be called the wirtues of po- 
liſhed life. They are the charm and the bond of 
company; and are uſeful at all times, and upon all 


occaſions, They are, in the commerce of the world, 


what current money is in trade. They are ſometime3 
not abſolutely neceſſary, but one can never ſafely bo 
without them. They always procure the poſſeſſor a 
more favourable reception. 

Such is that mild complacency which gives a ſoft- 
neſs to the character, and an attractive ſweetneſs to 
the manners; that indulgence which pardons the 
faults of others, even when it has no need of pardon 
itſelf ; the art of being blind to the viſible foibles of 


others, and of keeping the ſecret of thoſe which are 
hidden ; the art of concealing our advantages, when 


we humble our rivals or oppcnents, and of dealing 
gently with thoſe who cannot ſubmit without being 


offended. 
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 Politencfs is a part of the female character. It is 


are leſs devot 
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offended. ' Such is that facility hh adopts opi- 


nions it never had that freedom which inſpires con- 


dence ; and all that politeneſs, in ſhort, which is ſo 
very e though ſometimes no more than a 
IC, 


conneQed with their minds, with their manners, and 


even with their intereſt. To the moſt virtuous wo- 


man ſociety is a field of conꝗqueſt. 
Few men have formed the project of making every 


body happy, and ſo much the worſe for thoſe who 


have. But many women have not only formed ſuch a 
rs, but have Tucceeded in it. 
We arc, in general, ſo much the more polite, as we 
2 to owe ſelves, and more to others ; as 
we are more attentive to opinion; as we are more 


zeglous to be diftinguiſhed ; and, perhaps, 3 in propor- 


tion as we have fewer reſources, and greater means of 
having them. In fhert, whether we ſpeak of indi- 
vidyals or of nations, of the two ſexes or the different 
racks, when we ſay they are polite, we always ſup- 


poſe them to be idle, becauſe we admit the neectlity of 
, cheir living together. 


Hence the art of regulating eur behaviour, of ad- 


} juſting our looks, our words, and our motions, the 


need of attentions, and all the lit tle gratifications of 
vanity. 

We are naturally ck to pay that homage 
which we receive, and to exact that which we pay. 
Thus the delicacy of ſelf. love produces all the refine- 
ments in ſociety; as the delicacy af the ſenſes pro- 
duces all the refinements in pleaſure ; and as the deli- 


cacy of taſt, which is perlmps only the reſult of the 


other two, produces ail the reſuwements i in literature, 
arts, and 3 
It will be caly to difoern hw rs objects are 


connected | 
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connected with one another, and how they all relate to 


women. 


But refined politeneſs, it may be ſaid, is allied to 
It ſubſtitutes the expreſſion of ſentiment 


falſehood. 


too often for ſentiment itſelf. 


Flattery is common to both ſexes. But the flattery 


of men is often very diſguſting; that of women is more 
light, and has more the appearance of ſentiment. 

en when it is overdone, it is generally amuſing. 
The motive and the manner ſave them from con- 
tempt. 1 

Men generally owe their frankneſs to pride; women 
to addreſs The one ſex often utters a truth, without 
any other view than truth itſelf. In the mouth of 
the other, even truth itſelf has an aim. 


. eee eee 
H.. 


ON THE IDEA OF FEMALE INFERIORITY. 


ſtrength of mind, as well as of body, men are greatly 
ſuperior to women. Let us, however, duly conſider 
the ſeveral propenſities and paths chalked out to cach 
by the author of their nature. | | 

Men are endowed with boldneſs and courage, wo- 
men are not. The reaſon is plain: theſe are beau- 
ties in our character; in theirs. they would be ble- 
miſhes. Our genius often leads us to the great and the 
arduous ; theirs to the ſoft and the pleafing ; we bend 
our thoughts to make life convenient; they turn 
theirs to make it eaſy and agreeable. If the endow- 
ments allotted to us by nature could not be eaſily 
acquired by women; it would be as difficult for us 


11 is an opinion pretty generally eſtabliſhed, that in 
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to acquire thoſe peculiarly allotted to them. Are 
we f{iperior to them, in what belongs to the male 
character? They are no leſs ſo to us, in what belongs 
to the female character. . 
Would it not appear rather ludeerous to ſay, that 
a man was endowed only with inferior abilities, be- 
cauſe he was not expert in the nurſing of children, 
and practiſing the various effemmacies which we 
reckon lovely in a woman? Would it be reaſonable 
to condemn him on theſe azcounts ? Juſt as reaſonable 
is it to reckon women inferior to men, becauſe their 


talents are in general not adapted to. tread the horrid 


path of war, nor to trace the mazes and intricacies of 


itience. | ei ol . | =] 

The idea of the inferiority of female nature, has 
drawn after it ſeveral others the moſt abſurd, unrea- 
ſonable, and humiliating to the ſex. Such is the 
pride of man, that in ſome countries he has conſidered 
immortality as a diſtinction too glorious for women. 
Thus degrading the fair partners of his nature, he 
places them on a level with the beaſts that periſh. 

As the Aſiaties have, time immemorial, conſidered. 
women as little better than ſlaves, this opinion pro- 
hably originated among them. The Mahometans, 
both in Aſia and Europe, are ſaid, by a great variety 
of writers, to entertain this opinion. 

Lady. Montague, in her Letters, has oppoſed this 
general aſſertion of the writers concerning the Maho- 
inctans; and ſays that they do not abſolutely deny the 
xiſtence of female ſouls, but only hold them to be of 


à nature inferior to thoſe of men; and that they enter 


not into the ſame, but into an inferior paradiſe, pre- 
pared for them on purpoſe. Lady Montague, and 
the writers whom ſhe has contradicted, may perhaps 
be both right. The former might be the opinion 
which the Turks brought with them from Aſia; 3 
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thee latter, as a refinement upon it, they may have 
adopted by their intereourſe with the Europeans. 
| This opinion, however, has had but few votaries 
in Europe ; though ſome have even here maintained 
it, and aſſigned various reaſons for ſo doing. Amon 
theſe, the following laughable reaſon is — the leaf 
particular. „In the Revelations of St. John the 
divine, faid one, whoſe wife was a deſcendant of 
the famous Xantippe*, „you will find this paſſage : 
And there was filence in heaven for about the ſpace 
* of half an hour. Now I appeal to any one whether 
* that could poſſibly have happened, had there been 
„any women there? And, fince there are none there; 
charity forbids us to imagine that they are all in a 
« worſe place; therefore it follows that they have 
“no immortal part: and happy is it for them, as 
„ they are thereby exempted from being accountable 
4 for. all the noiſe and diſturbance they have raiſed 
“in this world.” | 

In a very ancient vrentife, called the Wiſdom of all 
Times, aſcribed to Huſhang, one of the earlieſt kings 
1 Perſia, are the following remarkable words: * The 

< paſſions of men may, by long acquaintance, be tho- 
roughly known; but the naffions of women are in- 
« ſcrutable : therefore th ey ought to be ſeparated from 
* men, leſt the mutability of their tempers ſhould in- 
* fect others.“ 

Ideas of a fimilar nature ſeem to have een, at this 
time, generally diffuſed over the eaſt. For we find 
Solomon, almoſt every where in his writings, exclaim- 
ing againſt women; and, in the Apocrypha, the au- 


thor of Eecleſiaſticus is ſtill more liberal i in his re- 
 Rechions, _ - 


> Xantippe was hs wife of Socrates, and the moſt 83 
cold of antfquity. 
Both 
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Both theſe authors, it is true, join in the moſt en- 
raptured manner to praiſe a virtuous woman; but 
take care at the ſame time to let us know, that ſhe is 
ſo great a rarity as to be very ſeldom met with. 


Nor have the Aſiatics alone been addicted to this 
illiberality of thinking concerning the ſex. Satiriſts 


of all ages and countries, while they flattered them to 


their faces, have from their cloſets moſt profuſely ſcat- 


tered their ſpleen and ill - nature againſt them. Of this 

the Greek and Roman poets afford a variety of inſtan- 

ces: but they muſt nevertheleſs yield the palm to ſome 

of our moderns. In the following lines, Pope has 
_ outdone every one of them: 


&« Men ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs tale, 
« But every woman ts at heart a: rake.” 
Swift and Dr. Young have hardly been behind this 
celebrated ſplenetic in illiberality. They perhaps 


were not favourites of the fair, and in revenge vented 


all their envy and fpleen againſt them. But a more 
modern and accompliſhed writer, who by his rank in 
hfe, by his natural and acquired graces, was undoubt- 


edly a favourite, has repaid their kindneſs by taking 
every opportunity of exhibiting them in the moſt con- 


temptible light. Almoſt every man,” ſays he, 
6 may be gained ſome way; almoſt every woman any 
«© way.” Can any thing exhibit a ſtronger caution to 
the ſex? It is fraught with information; and it is to 
be hoped they will uſe it accordingly. | 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


ON. FEMALE SIMPLICITY» 


W OULD we conceive properly of that ſim- 
plicity which is the ſweeteſt expreſſion of a 
well-informed and well-meaning mind, which every 
where diffuſes tenderneſs and delicacy, ſweetens the 
relations of life, and gives a zeſt to the minuteſt duties 
of humanity, let us contemplate every perceptible 
operation of nature, the twilight of the evening, the 
pearly dew-drops of the early morning, and all that 
various growth which indicates the genial return of 
ſpring. The ſame principle, from which all that is 
ſoft and pleaſing, amiable or exquiſite, to the eye or 
the ear, in the exterior frame of nature, produces that 
taſte for true ſimplicity, which is one of the moft 
uſeful, as well as the moſt elegant leſſons, that ladies 
can learn. i | | A 
Infancy is, perhaps, the fineſt and moſt perfect 
illuſtration of ſimplicity. It is a ſtate of genuine na- 
ture throughout. The feelings of children are under 
no kind of reſtraint, but pure as the fire, free as the 
winds, honeſt and open as the face of heaven. Their 
joys inceſſantly flow in the thiekeſt ſueceſſion, and 
their griefs only ſeem fleeting and eonvaleſcent. To 
the calls of nature they are only attentive. They 
know no voice but hers, Their obedience to all 
her commands is prompt and implicit. They never 
anticipate her baunties, nor relinquiſh ! her - pleaſures. 
This ſituation renders them independant of artifice. 
Influenced. only by nature, their manners, like the 
principle that produees them, are always the ſame. 
Genuine ſimplicity is that peculiar quality of the 
mind, by which ſome happy characters are enabled to 
avoid 
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avoid the moſt diſtant approaches to every thing like 
affectation, inconſiftency, or deſign, in their intercourſe 


with the world. It is much more eaſily underſtood, 


however, than defined; and conſiſts not in a ſpecific 
tone of the voice, movement of the body, or mode 


impoſed by cuſtom, but is the natural and permanent 


effect of real modeſty and good ſenſe on the whole 
behaviours) 77:12 i | 


This has been conſidered, in all ages, as one of the 
firſt and moſt captivating ornaments of the ſex. The 


ſavage, the plebeian, the man of the world, and the 
courtier, are agreed in ſtamping it with a preference 
to every other female excellence. | 

Nature only is lovely, and nothing unnatural can 


| ever be amiable. 'The genuine expreſſions of truth 


and nature are happily calculated to impreſs the heart 
with pleaſure. No woman, whatever her other qua- 
lities may be, was ever eminently agreeable, but in 
proportion as diſtinguiſhed by theſe. The world is 


good-natured enough to give a lady credit for all the 
ment ſhe can poſſeſs or acquire, without affeQtation. 


But the leaſt ſhade or colouring of this odious foible 
brings certain and indeliable obloquy on the moſt ele- 
gant accompliſhments. The blackeſt ſuſpicion ine- 
vitably reſts on every thing aſſumed. She who is only 
an ape of others, or prefers formality, in all its gi- 


gantic and prepoſterous ſhapes, to that plain unembar- 


raſſed conduct which nature unavoidably produces, 


vill affuredly provoke an abundance of ridicule, but 


never can be an obje& either of love or eſteem. 


The various artifices of the ſex diſcover themſelves 


at a very early period. A paſſion for expence and 
ſhow ig one of the firſt they exhibit. This gives them 
a taſte for refinement, which diveſts their young hearts 
of almoſt every other feeling, renders their tempers 


deſ- ultory and capricious, regulates their dreſs only by 


the moſt fantaſtic models of finery and faſhion, and 


makes 
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makes their company rather tireſome and aukward, 
than pleaſing or elegant. Ts 

No one perhaps can form a more ludicrous contraſt to 
every thing juſt and graceful in nature, than the woman 
whoſe ſole object in life is to paſs for a fine lady. The 
attentions ſhe every where and umformly pays, ex- 
pets, and even exaQs, are tedious and fatiguing. 
Her various movements and attitudes are all adjuſted 
and exhibited by rule. By a happy fluency of the 
moſt elegant language, ſne has the art of imparting a 
momentary dignity and grace to the mereſt trifles. 
Studious only to mimic ſuch pecubarities as are moſt 
admired in others, ſhe affects a loquacity pecularly 
ſlippant and teazing ; hecauſe ſcandal, routs, finery, 
fans, china, lovers, lap-dogs, or ſquirrels, are her con- 
{tant themes. Her amuſements, like thoſe of a mag- 
pye, are only hopping over the fame ſpots, prying 
into the ſame corners, and devouring the ſame ſpecies 
of prey. The ſimple and beautiful delimiations of 
nature, in her countenance, geſtures, and whole de- 
portment are habitually deranged, diſtorted, or con- 
cealed, by the aſfected adoption of whatever grimace 
or deformity 1s lateſt, or moſt in vogue. : | 
She accuſtoms her face to a ſimper, which every 
ſeparate feature in it belies. She ſpoils, perhaps, a 
blooming complexion with a profuſion of artificial 
colouring. She diſtorts the moſt exquiſite ſhape by 
loads or volumes of uſeleſs drapery. She has her head, 
her arms, her feet, and her gait, equally touched by 
art and affectation, into what is called the taſte, the 
| ton, or the faſhion. | 4 

She little conſiders to what a torrent of ridicule 
and ſarcaſm this mode of conduct expoſes her; or 
how exceedingly cold and hollow that ceremony muſt 
be, which is not the language of a warm heart. She 
does not reflect how infipid thoſe ſmiles are, which 
indicate no internal pleaſantry; nor how 2 | 
FTE, I | thoſe 
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thoſe graces, which ſpring not from habits of good- | 
nature and benevolence. Thus, pertneſs ſucceeds to 


| delicacy, aſſurance to modeſty, and all the vagaries of 
E liſtleſs, to all the ſenſibilities of an i ous mind. 
With her, punctilio i 15 politeneſs 3 non! lis ; 


and levity, fpirit. The miferable and —.— 


drudge of every tawdry innovation in dreſs or cere- 
mony, ſhe inceffantly miſtakes N canes for takke, 
and finery for elegance. 
Her favourite examples are not thoſe perſons of ac- 
1 fincerity, who ſpeak as they feel, and act 
they think; but ſuch only as are formed to dazzle 
ber fancy, amuſe her ſenſes, or humour her whims. 
Her only ſtudy 1s how to glitter or ſhine, how to cap- 
tivate and gratify the gaze of the multitude, or how 
to ſwell her own pomp and importance. To this 


intereſting object all her affiduitics and time are reli- 


giouſly devoted. 


How often 1s debility of yy and even badneſs of 
heart, concealed under a ſplendid exterior! The faireſt 


of the ſpecies, and of the ſex, often want ſincerity; ; and 
without ſincerity every other qualification is rather a 
blemifh than a virtue or excellence. Sincerity operates 
in the moral, ſomewhat like the ſun in the natural 
world ; and produces nearly the ſame effe&s on the 
diſpoſitions of the human heart, which he does on 
inanimate objects. Wherever ſincerity prevails, and 
is felt, all the ſmiling and benevolent virtues flouriſh 
moſt, diſcloſe their ſweeteſt late, and diffuſe their 
richeſt fragrance. 

Heaven has not a finer or more peofolh eitihlem on 
earth, than a woman of genuine ſimplicity. She 
affects no graces which are not inſpired by ſincerity. 
Her dpinions reſult not from paſſion and fancy, but 
from reaſon and experience. Candour and humility 


give exp anfion -t her heart. She ſtruggles for no 
kind of chimericd credit, diſclaims the appearanee of 
| every 
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every affectation, and is in all things juft what ſhe | 
ſeems, and others would be thought. Nature, not 
art, is the great ſtandard of her manners; and her ex- 
terior wears no varniſh, or embelliſhment, which is 
not the genuine ſignature of an open, undeſigning, 
and benevolent mind. It is not in her power, becauſe 
not in her nature, to hide, with a fawning air, and a 
mellow voice, her averſion or contempt, where her 
delicacy is hurt, her temper ruffled, or her feelings in- 
ſulted. | 5 | 
In ſhort, whatever appears moſt amiable, lovely, 
or intereſting in nature, art manners, or life, originates 
in ſimplicity. What is correctneſs in taſte, purity in 
morals, truth in ſcience, grace in beauty, but ſimpli- 
city? It is the garb of innocence. It adorned the 
firſt ages, and ſtill adorns the infant ſtate of huma- 
nity. Without fimplicity, woman is a vixen, a co- 
quette, a hypocrite; ſociety a maſquerade, and plea- 
ſure a phantom. . 
The following ſtory, I believe, is pretty generally 
known, A lady, whoſe huſband had long been a- 
flicted with an acute but lingering diſeaſe, fuddenly 
feigned ſuch an uncommon tenderneſs for him, as to 
reſolve on dying in his ſtead, She had even the ad- 
dreſs to perſuade him' not to outhve this extraordinary 
inſtance of her conjugal fidelity and attachment. It 
was inſtantly agreed they ſhould mutually ſwallow 
ſuch a quantity of arſenic, as would ſpeedily effe& 
their dreadful purpoſe. She compoſed the fatal 
draught before his face, and even ſet him the deſperate 
example of drinking firſt, By this device, which had 
all the appearance of the greateſt affeQation and can» 
dour, the dregs only were reſerved for him, and ſoon 
put a period to his life. | 

It then appeared that the doſe was ſo tempered, as, 
from the weight of the principal ingredient, to be 
deadly only at the bottom, which ſhe had artfully 

Es. M _ appropriated 
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appropriated for his ſhare. Even after all this fineſſe, 


ſhe ſeized, we are told, his inheritance, and inſulted 
his memory by a ſecond marriage. 


d * 
CH A P. XXXVIII. 
ON THE MILD MAGNANIMITY OF WOMEN. 


LATE eminent anatomiſt, in a profeſſional diſ- 
courſe on the female fan, 4 is ſaid to have de- 


| Uinrotl that it almoſt appeared an act of cruelty in 
nature to produce fuch a being as woman. This re- 


mark may, indeed, be the natural exclamation of re- 
fined ſenſibility, in contemplating the various maladlies 
to which a creature of ſuch delicate organs is ine- 


vitably expoſed ; but, if we take a more enlarged ſurvey 


of human exiſtence, we ſhall be far from diſcovering 
any juſt reaſon to arraign the benevolence of its pro- 
vident and gracious author. If the delicacy of woman 
muſt render her familiar with pain and fickneſs, let 


vs remember that her charms, her pleaſures, and her 


happineſs, ariſe alſo from the ſame attractive quality. 


She is a being, to uſe the forcible” and: elegant ex- 
preſſion of a poet, 


| — 5 Fine by defer, an 3 weak, a 
There 18, perhaps, no charm by which ſhe more 


effectually ſecures the tender admiration and the laſting | 


love of the more hardy ſex, than her ſuperior indure- 
ance, her mild and graceful ſubmiſſion to the common 
evils of life. 

Nor is this the ke advantage ſhe derives from her 


gentle fortitude. It is the Fee of this lovely 


virtue . 
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virtue, to lighten tae preſſure of all th fe incorcigible 
evils which it chrerfally endures. The frame of 
man may be compared to the ſturdy oaz, Which is 

8 . 2 712 2] ? 11112 21 * 5 >| W 8 
often ſhattered Oy reitung cut emp. man 28 
the pllant ger, Willch, iu Ben ding to the Norm, causes 
its violence. | 


The accurate obſervers of human nature will readily 


allow, that pitferice is moſt emiriently the charucter- 
itic of woman. To what a ſublime and aſtoniſhing 
height this virtue has Veen carried by beings of the 
molt delicate texture, we have itriking examples ia 


the many female fnartyrs who were expoſed, in the 


firſt ages of chriſtianity. to the moſt barbarous aud 


lingeriag tortures. 


or was it only from chriſtian zeal that woman 
derived the power of defying the utmoſt rigours of 


perſecution with invincible fortitude. - Saint Am- 


broſe, in his elaborate and prors treatiſe on this fiih- 
ject, records the reſolution of a ſair diſciple of Py- 
thagoras, who, being ſeverely urged by a tyrant to 
reveal the ſecrets of her ſex, to conviace him that no 
torments frond reduce her to ſo unworthy a breach 
of her vow, bit her own tongue aſunder, aud darted it 
in the face of her oppreſſor. 

In conſequence of thoſe happy changes which 
have taken place in the world, from the progreſs of 
purified religion, the inflexible ſpirit of the tender 
ſex is no longer expoſed to ſuck inhuman trials. But, 
if the earth is happily delivered from the demons of 
torture and ſuperſtition ; if beauty and innocence are 


no more in danger of being dragged to pertſh at the 


ſtake — perhaps there are ſituations, in female life, 
that require as much patience and magnaaimity, us 
were formerly exerted in the fiery torments of the 
Virgin martyr. It is more difficult to ſupport an accu- 
mulation' of minute infelicities, than any ſingle calamity 
of the moſt terrific magnitude. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


ON FEMALE DELICACY. 


HERE the human race has little * culture 
than what it receives from tiature, the two 
ſexes live together, unconſcious of almoſt any reſtraint 
on their words or -· on their actions. The Greeks, in 


the heroic ages, as appears from the whole hiſtory of 
their conduct, where totally unacquainted with deli- 


cacy. The Romans, in the infancy of their empire, 
were the ſame, Tacitus informs us that the ancient 
Germans had not ſeperate beds for the two ſexes, but 


that they lay promiſcuouſſy on reads or. on hearth, 
ſpread along the walls of their houſes. This cuſtom 


itill prevails in Lapland among. the peaſants of Nor- 


way, Poland, and Ruſſia; and it is not altogether obli- 
terated in ſome parts of the hs, of Scotland and 
of Wales. | 


In Otaheite, to appear naked, or in clothes, are 


eircumſtances equally indifferent to both ſexes; nor 


does any word in their language, nor any action to 
which they are prompted by nature, ſeem more inde- 
licate or reprehenſible than another. Such are the 
effects of a total want of culture. 

Effects not very diſſimilar are, in France and Italy, 
produced from a redundance of it. Though theſe are 


the politeſt countries in Europe, women there ſet 
themſelves above ſhame, and deſpiſe delicacy. It is 


laughed out of exiſtence, as a filly and unfaſhionable 
weakneſs. 
But in China, one of the politeſt countries in Aſia. 


and perhaps not even, in this reſpect, behind France 
or Italy, the caſe is quite otherwiſe. No human being 


can be more delicate than A Chineſe woman, in her 
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dreſs, in her behaviour, and in her converſation ; and 
ſhould ſhe ever happen to be expoſed in ary unbe- 
coming manner, ſhe feels with the greatelt poignancy 
the aukwardneſs of her ſituation, and if poſſible covers 
her face, that ſhe may not be Enown. 

In the midſt of fs many diſ-ordant appearanccs, 
the mind is perplexed, and can hardly fix upon any 
cauſe to which female delicacy is to be aſcribed. If 
we attend, however, t6 the while animal creation, if 
we confider it attentively wherever it falls under our 
obſervation, it will difcover to us, that in the female 
there is a greater degree of delicacy or coy reſerve 
than in the male. Is not this a proof, that, through 
the wide extent of creation, the feeds of delicacy are 
more liberally beſtowed upon females than opon 
ile 7-7 8 | 
In the remoteſt periods of which we have any hiſ- 
torical account, we find that the women had a delicacy 
to which the other fex were firaazers. Rebecca veiled 
herſelf when ſhe firft approzcted Laac her future 
huſband. Many of the tables of antiquity mark, 
with the moft diſtinguiſting characters, the force of 
female delicacy. Of this kind is the fable of Aftzon 
and Diana. Actæon, a famous hunter, being in tle 
woods with his hounds, beating for game, acc. dental 
ſpied Diana and Her nymphs bithing in a river. 
Prompted by cotiofity, he flole ſilently into a neigh- 
bouring thicket, tliat he might lravè a nearer view of 
them. The goddeſs diſcovering him, was fo aFronted 
at his audacity, and ſo much aſhamed to have been 
ſeen naked, that in revenge ſhe in m:diately tran 
formed him into a ſtag, ſet his own houads upon hin 
and encouraged them to overtake and devour hin. 

Beſides this and other fables, and hiſtorical anecdotes 

of -antiquity, their poets ſeldom exhibit a female cha- 
ractot, Without adorning it with th: graces of mo- 
deſty and delicacy. Hence . t. ay infer, that these 
| M 2 a ualitics 
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qualities have not only been always eſſential to virtudus 
women in civilized countries, but were alſo conſtantly 


praiſed and eſteemed by men of ſenſibility; and that 


delicacy is an innate principle i in the female mind. 
There are fo many evils attending the loſs. of virtue 


in women, and fo greatly are the minds of that ſex 


depraved when they have deviated from the path of 
rectitude, that a general contamination of their morals 
may be conſidered as one of the greateſt misfortunes 
that can befal a ſtate, as in time it deſtroys almoſt 

every public virtue of the men. Hence all wile le- 
giſlators have ſtrictly enforced upon the ſex a par- 
ticular purity of manners; and not ſatisfied that 
they ſhould abſtain from vice only, have required them 
even to ſhun every appearance of it. 

Such, in ſome periods, were the laws of the Ro- 
mans; and ſuch were the effects of theſe laws, that 
if. ever female delicacy ſhone forth in a conſpicuous 
manner, it was perhaps among thoſe people, after 
they had worn off much of the barbarity of their firſt 
ages, and before they became contaminated by the 
wealth and manners of the nations which they plun- 
dered and ſubjected. Then it was that we find many 
of their women ſurpaſſing in modeſty almoſt every 
thing related by fable; and then it was that their 


ideas of delicacy were ſo highly refined, that they 


could not even bear the ſecret 1 of an in- 


voluntary crime, and far leſs of having tacitly con- 


yented to it. 
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CHAP XK 


ON FEMALE WIT. 


* 


71 T has been well compared to the dancing 


of a meteor, that blazes, allures, and miſleads, 
Moſt certainly it alone can never be a ſteady light; 


and too probably it is often a fatal one. Of thoſe 
wo have reſigned themſelves to its guidance, how few 


has it not betrayed into great indiſcretions at leaſt, | 


by inflaming their thirſt of applauſe; by rendering 
them little nice in their choice of company; by ſedu- 
cing them into ſtrokes of ſatire, too offenſive to the 
perſons againſt whom they were levelled, not to be re- 
pelled upon the authors with full vengeance ; and, 
finally, by making them, in conſequence of that heat 
which produces, and that vanity which folters it, for- 
getful of thoſe cool and moderate rules that ought to 
regulate their oonduct! 

A very few there may have been endowed with 
judgment and temper ſufficient to reſtrain them from 
indulging © the raſh dexterity of wit,” and to direct 


it to purpoſes equally agreeable and beneficial. But 


one thing is certain that witty men, for the moſt 
part, have had few friends, though many admirers. 
Their converſation has been courted, while their abi- 
lities have been feared, or their characters hated—or 


both. In truth, the laſt have ſeldom merited affeQtion, 


even when the firſt have excited efteem. Sometimes 
their hearts have been ſo bad, as at length to bring 
their heads into diſgrace. 

At any rate, the faculty termed wit is commonly 
looked on with a ſuſpicious eye, as a two-edged 
word, from which not even a the facredneſs of friend- 
* can ſecure. * 
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It is generally more dreaded in women than in men. 


In a Mrs. Rowe, we may preſume, it was not. To 
great brilliancy of imagination, that angelic female 
joined yet greater goodneſs of diſpoſition ; and never 
wrote, nor was ever {uppoſed to have ſaid, in her 
whole life, an ill-natured, or even an indelicate thing. 
Of ſuch a woman, with all her talents, none could be 


afraid. In her company, it muſt have been impoſſible 


not to feel reſpect. If aught on earth can preſent the 


image of celeſtial excellence in its ſofteſt array, it is 
ſurely an acrompliſbed woman ; in whom purity and 
meekneſs, intelligence and modeſty, mingle their 
charms. | | 55 


Men of the beſt ſenſe, however, have been uſually 


averſe to the thought of marrying a witty female. 
Mere they afraid of being outſhone ? Some of them 
perhaps might be ſo, but many of them acted on dif- 


ferent motives. Men who underſtand the fctence of 


domeſtic happineſs, know that its very firſt principle 
is eaſe. Of that indeed we grow fonder, in every con- 


dition, as we advance in life, and as the heat of youth 


abates. But we cannot be eaſy where we are not 
ſafe. We are never fafe in company of à critic; 


and almoſt every wit is a critic by profeſſion. In ſuch 
company we are not af liberty to unbend ourſelves. 
All muft be the ſtraining of ſtudy, or the anxiety of 
apprehenſion. How painful! Where the heart may 
not expand and open itſelf with freedom, farewel to 
real friendſhip, farewel to convivial delight Bat to 
ſuffer this reſtraint at home, what miſery! From the 
brandiſhings of wit in the hand of ill- nature, of impe- 
rious paſſion, or of nmnbounded vanity, who would not 


flee? But when that weapon is brandifhed at x huf- 


band, is it to be wondered if, from his own houſe, 


he take fhelter in the tavern! He ſought a friend, he 
expected to be happy in a reaſonable companion; he 


mas found a perpetual ſatiriſt, or a ſelf. ſufficient 1 


1 
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tler. How does one pity ſuch a man, when one ſees 
him in continual fear on his own account, and that 
of his friends, and for the poor lady herſelf; leſt, in 
the run of her diſcourſe, ſhe ſhould be guilty of ſome 


petulence or ſome indiſcretion, that would expole her, 


and hurt them all! 


But take the matter at the beſt, there is ſtill all 


the difference in the world between the entertainer of 
an evening, and a partner for life. Of the latfer, a 
fober mind, ſteady attachment, and gentle manners, 


joined to a good underſtanding, will ever be the chief 


recommendations; whereas the qualities that ſparkle 
will be often ſufficient for the former. | | 


CHA 5AM: 
ON FEMALE CREDULITY. 


FN F ſome females, credulity is a very ſtriking cha- 
racteriſtic. A credulous woman is ſupremely 
ſkilled in the ingenious and happy art of building 
caſtles in the air; and, as often as one fabric of illuſion 
is demoliſhed, ſhe erects another in its place. Her 
life is a ſcene of perpetual and ever-varying hope; 
and, as hope is one of the moſt lively paſſions, her 
temper is naturally gay. Her head may be compared 
to one of thoſe raree-ſhow boxes, which are filled with 
ſplendid and ſucceſſive pictures of one magnificent ob- 
ject. At the firſt peep you may diſcern the temple 
of Hymen. The ſtricture preſently vaniſhes ; but 
diſappears only to make room for a more captivatiag 
view, either of the temple itſelf, or of ſome delightful 
avenue which is terminated by the ſame noble edifice. 


She 
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She can recolle& a thouſand inſtances in real life, 
as well as romance, of ladies who have made the moſt 
Tudden and fortunate conqueſts, by the fimple and 


natural circumſtance of looking out ef a window; and 
the therefore devotes herſelf, with particular aſſiduity, 


to this favourite amuſement. She ſees a lover in every 
man by whom the is civilly accoſted; and hears a 
Hint at leaſt, if not an offer of marriage, in every com- 


mon compliment that is cafually addreſffed to her. 


There is one danger to which a credulous lady, if 
the happens to be fich, is particularly èxpoſed; 1 
mean, very feridus danger ariſing from thoſe vi- 
gilant and aſſiduous gentlemen, 'ycleped fortune hunt- 
ters, who think themſelves entitled to plunder an opu- 
lent female, in the character of a bridegroom. 

Flaccilla was an unfortanate example of this fatal 


eredulity. She inherited an ample fortune, and poſ- 


ſeſſed from her childhood a romantic turn of mind. 
She happened to paſs ſome months in autumn at 
the ſeat of a nobleman to whom fie was diſtantly 
related. The peer had lately received a new game- 
Keeper into his ſerviee—a ſtout and enterpriſing ſon of 
Hibernia, who had ſeen, though under thirty, many 
vieiſſitudes of life; and had ſuſtained the active parts 
of a travelling valet, a common ſoldier, and a ſtrolling 
player, before he engaged in his prefent occupation. 
The lively Patrick ſoon contracted a great intimacy 
with the fair attendant of Flaccilla ; who diverted him, 
in their vacant moments, by relating with ludicrous 
humour the Khimſies of her lady. 

The ingenious: Hibernian, who had founded his 
amuſement on the:foibles of the maid, now-determined 


to | build his fortune on the foibles of the miſtreſs. 
Having arrayed himſelf in his new ſuit of green, he 


ſurpriſed the tender Flaccilla alone, in a ſequeſtered 


{pot of her favourite wood, to which ſhe delighted to 


retire 
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without interruption. 

Patrick ſoon prevailed on her to quit the viſionary 
tale for a more engaging romance. In ſhort, he per- 
ſuaded her that he was. the fon of an Iriſh peer in 
diſguiſe, who had only ſubmitted to his preſent humi- 


enjoyed, of throwing himſelf at her feet. The ſteady 
impoſtor played his part with dexterity and ſucceſs. 
The lady conſented to elope, was married, and made 
miſerable, before the activity of her friends could un- 
deceive her. All, indeed, that they were at laſt able 
to do for her was, to prevail on the reaſonable Patrick 
to leave his wife to reflect on her credulous impru- 
quillity at the expence of her fortune. Some incon- 
to recover and retain; but her health and ſpirits 


her latter years were embittered by unavailing repen- 
tance for her abſurd credulit. 


gree of abſurdity, may ſtill, in ſome inſtances, be an 
contempt. and deriſion. Inſtead. of being the offen- 
the mere baby of ſimplicity and benevolence. It 


to the child for the ſake of the Parent 25 : 
As hope is one of the moſt potent of our illufive 


found him. How often does the, philoſopher delude 
himſelf; in much elearer matters, and where the ſilence 


retire, for the convenience of devouring a new novel 


liation, to ſecure the ecſtatic delight, which he now 


dence, and to bargain for a chance of future tran- 
ſiderable ſhare; of this, indeed, ſhe was lucky enough 


were impared by the diſgrace of her adventure, and 


This foible, however, though riſing to a high de- | 
object more worthy. of tenderneſs. and pity, than of 
five offspring of arrogance and vanity, it is frequently. 

often ariſes ſolely from the moſt natural and the moſt 


amiable of human wiſhes, the wiſh of being beloved; 
and, when its origin is ſuch, who would not be tender 


paſſions, we: cannot wonder that the juſt and laudable | 
hope of finding a huſband, ſhould often cheat the 
moſt ſenſible of ladies into an erroneous belief of having 
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of his heart affords him not ſo good an excuſe for the 


confuſion of his judgment! 

This eaſineſs of belief, with regard to many, is ſo 
perfectly free fom every other blemiſh, that one ean- 
not but lament the raillery to which it is expoſed. 


It has been perceived to be united with ſuch frames, 


that, inſtead of deriding it as a weakneſs, ſome have 
been almoſt led to regard it as a gift from heaven, to 
compenſate for the misfortunes of deformity. 'The 


| Foung and inconſiderate cannot be expected to veiw it 
in ſo ſerious a light. But, to caution them from the 


danger of treating it with ſuch unintended cruelty 
as they may afterwards regret, I ſhall relate the brief 
hiſtory of a Kats, whoſe fate was as ſingular as her per- 
ſon was unfortunate, and her character deſerving. 


Harriot Aſpin was the youngeſt of four ſiſters, who 


in their childhood had all a proſpect of paſſing through 
life with every advantage that beauty and fortune 
can beſtow. But deſtiny ordained it otherwiſe; the 
extravagance of their father abridged the portion of 
each; and the little Harriot had — additional affliction 


of perſonal calamities. 7 
From a fall which her nurſe occaſioned, and con- 


cealed, the contracted a great degree of deformity ; ; 
and the f juries that her frame had received from acci- 
dent, were completed in what her countenance ſuffered 


from that cruel diſtemper, by which beauty was ſo 


frequently deſtroyed before the happy introduction 


of inoculation. Her countenance and perſon were 


wretchedly disfigured; but her mind ſtill poſſeſſed the 


moſt . of mental powers, and her heart was 
embelliſned by every generous affection, Her friends 


were many; but ſhe had paſſed her fortieth year 


without once hearing the addreſſes of a ſingle lover, 
of this enchanting paſſion 


often vibrated in her ear; for, with a ſolid * bril- 


laat underſtanding, ſhe was deeply tinctured with this 
c eredulous 
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credulous foible. As ſhe advanced towards. fifty, 
finding her income very narrow, and her ſituation un- 
pleaſant, ſhe took ſhelter in the family of her favourite 
fiſter, married to a good-natured man of eaſy fortune; 
who, though he had ſeveral children, very readily al- 
lowed his wife to afford an aſylum, and. adminitter all 
the comforts in her power, to this unfortunate re- 
lation. | 


The good deeds of henevolence rarely paſs unre- 


warded. The obliging temper of Harriot, united to 
infinite wit and vivacity, contributed to reftore the de- 
clining health of her fiſter, and enlivened the houſe 
into which ſhe was ſo kindly admitted. She endeared 
herſelf to every branch of it; but her ſecond nephew, 
whoſe name is Edward, became her principal favourite, 
and returned her partiality with more eſteem and 
affection than nephews are uſed to feel for an old 
maiden aunt. Indeed, there was a {triking ſimilarity 
in their characters; for they both poſſefled a very un- 
common portion of wit, with extreme generoſity and 
good- nature. Harriot had the moſt perfect penetra- 
tion into the foibles of every character but her own; 
and had the art of treating them with ſuch tender and 
ſalutary mirth, that ſhe preferved her nephew, whoſe 
conſtitution was  amorous and vain, from a thouſand 
follies into which the giddineſs of his paſſions would 
otherwiſe have betrayed him; and, what is {till more 
to. her honour, when he was really fallen into ſome 
juvenile ſcrape, which ſometimes would happen, ſhe 


never failed to aſſiſt him, both with ſecret advice, and 


the private aid of ſuch little ſuns of money, as ſhe 
always contrived to fave from her {lender income, for the 
moſt generous of purpoſes. 

By her laſt beneficence of this nature, ſhe had ena- 
bled her nephew to redeem his gold watch, which E4- 
ward, who ſtood in awe of his father, had actually 


N _ pawned 
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pawned, to deliver a poor and unfortunate girl *. 2 
ſpunging-houſe. | 

It was almoſt impoſſible not to bows a maiden aunt 
of ſo engaging a character; and Edward, whoſe 
affections were naturally ardent, - loved her indeed 
moſt ſincerely, But his penetration diſcovered her 
foible, and the vivacity of his ſpirit often 3 him 
to ſport with it. 

Hitherto, however, he had Sade ſo in the moſt 
harmleſs manner; but a circumſtance aroſe, which 
fully proved the danger of this ordinary diverſion. 
Edward, being a younger brother, was deſigned for 
the profeſſion of phyſic. He had ſtudied at Edin- 
burgh ; and, returning from thence to London, had 
brought with him a medical friend, who was a native 
of Savoy, and was preparing to ſettle as a phyſician 
at Turin. In the gaiety of his heart, Edward in- 
formed his aunt Harriot that he had provided her 
with a huſband ; and he enlarged on the excellent qua- 
litics of his friend. The Savoyard was extremely 
polite ; and, either attracted by the pleaſantry of her 
. or touched with medical pity for the 
ſtriking infelicity of her diſtorted frame, he had paid 
particular attention to Miſs Aſpin; for, being yet 
under fifty, ſhe had not aſſumed the title of Mrs. 

This particular attestion was fully ſufficient to con- 
vince the credulous Harriot that her nephew was fſeri- 
ous. But ſhe was unluckily confirmed in that illuſion, 
by his ſaying to her, one evening, Well, my dear 
« aunt, my friend is to leave England on Monday. 


« Confider, upon your pillow, whether you will paſs 
© the Alps, to ſettle with him for life; and let me 


„ know your deciſion before the week expires.” 


The ſportive Edward was very far from ſuppoſ* ing 


that theſe idle words could be productive of any fatal 
event; for the health of his aunt was ſuch, that he 
conſidered his propoſal of croſſing the Alps full as 

extravagant 
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extravagant as if he had propoſed to her to ſettle in 
the moon, But let youth and vigour remember, that 
they ſeldom can form a juſt eſtimate of the wiſhes, 
thoughts, and feelings of infirmity. | | 

Poor Harriot had no ſooner retired to her chamber, 
than ſhe entered into a profound debate with a fa- 
yourite maid, who uſed to fleep in her room, concerning 
the dangers. of croſhng the Alps, and the ſtate of her 
health, In this debate, both her heart and her fancy 
played the part of very able advocates, and defended 
a weak cauſe by an aſtoniſhing variety of arguments 
in its favour. They utterly overpowered her judg- 
ment. But they could not bias the ſounder ſenſe of 
Molly, who was ſeated on the bench on this occaſion. 

The honeſt girl, who happened to have a real lover 
in England, had many motives to diſſuade her miſtreſs 
from an extravagant project of ſettling in a foreign 
country; and ſhe uttered as many reaſons to poor 
Harriot againſt the paffage of the Alps, as were urged 
to the ſon of Hamilcar by his Carthagiman friends, 
when he firſt talked of traverſing thoſe tremenduous 
mountains. The debate was very warm on both ſides, | 
and ſupported through the greateſt part of the night. 
The ſpirited Harriot was horribly fatigued by the 
diſcourſe, but utterly unconvinced by the forcible ar- 
guments of her opponent. She even believed that 
the journey would prove a remedy for her aſthmatic 
complaints. Her defire of a matrimonial- eſtabliſh- 
ment was full as efficacious as the vinegar of Hannibal; 
and the Alps melted before it. 

At the dawn of day, ſhe had poſitively determined 
to follow the fortunes of the amiable Savoyard. The 
peace of mind which this deciſion produced, afforded 
her a ſhort ſlumber : but, on waking, ſhe was very far 
from being refreſhed ; and found that her unhappy 
frame had ſuffered ſo much from the agitation of her 
ſpirit, and the want of her uſual ſleep, that ſhe was 
- | | unable 
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unable to appear at breakfaſt, This, however, was 2 
_ circumſtance too common to alarm the family: for, 


though her cheerfulneſs never forſook her, yet her 


little portion of ſtrength was frequently exhaufted ; and 


her breath often ſeemed at the very point of departing 
from her dninutier body. | 1 3 | 
Towards noon, her ſiſter entered her chamber, to 
make a kind enquiry.cpncerning her health. It was a 
warm day in ſpring; yet Harriot, who was extremely 
chilly, had ſeated herſelf in a little low chair, by the 
ſide of a large fire. Her feet were ſtrangely twiſted 
together, and, leaning forward to reſt her elbow on her 
knee, ſhe ſupported her head on her right hand. To 


the affectionate queſtions of her ſiſter ſhe made no reply, 


but, ſtarting from her reveric, walked with apparent 


difficulty acroſs the chamber, and, ſaying with a fee. 


ble-and fainting voice, I can never paſs the Alps,” 


_ funk down on the fide of her bed, and with one deep 


ligh, but without any convulſive ſtruggle, expired. 


Whether the much-injured and defective organs of 


her life were completely worn out by time, or whether 
the conflict of different affections, which had haraſſed 


ner ſpirit through the night, really ſhortened her exiſt- 


tence, the all- ſeeing Author of it alone can determine. 
It is certain, however, that her death, and the pecu- 
har circumſtances attending it, produced among her 
relations the moſt poignant affliction, As ſhe died with- 
out one convulſive motion, her ſiſter could hardly be- 


lieve her to be dead; and as this good lady had 


not attended to the levities of her ſon Edward ſhe 
could not comprehend the laſt words of Harriot, till her 
faithful ſervant gave a full and honeſt account of the 
nightly converſation which had paſſed between herſelf 
and her departed miſtrefſs. 

An intimate friend of her nephew Edward, who well 
knew his regard for this ſingular little being, haſtened 


to him the firſt moment that he heard ſhe was no more. 


He 
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He found him under the ſtrongeſt impreſſion of recent 
grief, and in the midft of that ſelf-accuſation ſo natural 
to a generous ſpirit upon ſuch an occafion. He endea- 
youred to comfort him, by obſerving that death, which 
ought, perhaps, never to be confidered as an evil, might 
ſurely be eſteemed a bleſſing to a perſon, whoſe unfor- 
tunate infirmities of body muſt undoubtedly have been 
a ſource of inceſſant ſuffering. Alas! my dear friend,“ 
he replied, © both my heart and my anderitanding refuſe 
to ſubſcribe to the ideas, by which you ſo kindly try 
to conſole me. I allow, indeed, that her frame was un- 
happy, and her health moſt delicate. But who had a 
keener reliſh of all the genuine pleaſures which be- 
long to a lively and cultivated mind, and ftill mor: 

of all thoſe higher delights, which are at once the 
teſt and the reward of a benevolent heart ? It 1s true, ſhe 
had her foibles; but what right had I to ſport with 
them? To me they ought to have been particularly 
ſacred, for ſhe never looked upon mine, but with a 
moſt generous indulgence.” 4 Poor Harrot !”” he 
would frequently exclaim; * poor aunt Harriot ! I 
have baſely abridged thy very weak, but not unjoyous 
exiſtence, by the moſt unthinking barbarity. I will, 
however, be tender to thy memory; and I wifh that 
1 could warn the world againſt the dangerous cruelty 
of jeſting with the credulity of every being who may 
reſemble thee.” | 


„ „ CHAP. 
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CH AP. bib 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF FEMALE BOCIETY» 


HE company of ladies has a very power ful in- 

fluence on the ſentiments and conduct of men. 
1 the fruitful ſource of half our joys, and 
perhaps of more than half our ſorrows, give an 
elegance to our manners, and a reliſh to our plea- 
fuſe es, They ſooth our afflictions and ſoften our cares, 
Too much of their company will render us effeminate, 
and infallibly ftamp upon us many fignatures of the fe- 


male nature. A rough and unpoliſhed behaviour, as well 


as ſlovenlineſs of perſon, will certainly be the conſe- 
quence of an. almoſt conſtant excluſion from it. By 
ſpending a reaſonable portion of our time in the com- 
pany of the women, and another in the eompany of our 
own ſex, we ſhall imbibe a proper ſhare of the ſoftneſs of 
the female, and at the ſame time retain the firmneſs 
and conftancy of the male. 

“We believe that it is proper,” ſays an amiable wri- 
ter, who has ſtudied the human heart with ſucceſs, for 


perſons of the ſame age, of the ſame ſex, of ſimilar diſ- 
poſitions and purſuits, to aſſociate together. But here 


we ſeem to be deceived by words. If we conſult nature 

and common ſenfe, we ſhall find, that the true propri- 
ety and harmony ef ſocial life depend upon the con- 
nection of people of different diſpoſitions and characters 
judiciouſly blended together. Nature hath made no 
individual, nor no claſs of people, independent of the reſt 
of their ſpecies, or ſufficient for their own happineſs. 


Each ſex, each character, each period of life, have 


£ their ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages ; and that 


union is the happieſt and moſt * where wants are 


mutually ſupphed 
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The fair ſex ſhould naturally hope to gain from 
our converſation, knowledge, wiſdom, and ſedateneſs ; 
and they ſhould to give us, in exchange, humanity, 
politeneſs, cheerfulneſs, taſte, and ſentiment. | 


« y , 


The levity, the raſhneſs, and folly of early life are 
tempered with the gravity, the caution, and the wiſdom 
of age; while the temidity, coldneſs of heart, and 
languor incident to declining years, are ſupported and 
aſſiſted by the courage, the warmth, and the vivacity of 
outh.“ 3 
7 As little ſocial intercourſe ſubſiſted between the two 
Texes, m the more early ages of antiquity, we find 


the men leſs courteous, and the women leſs engag- 


ing. Vivacity and cheerfulneſs ſeem hardly to have 
exiſted, Even the Babylonians, who appear to have 
allowed their women more liberty than any of the an- 


_ cients, ſeem not to have lived with them in a friendly and 


familiar manner. But, as their mtercourſe with them was 
conſiderably greater than that oſ the neighbouring na- 
tions, they acquired thereby a poliſh and refinement 


unknown to any of the people who ſurrounded them. : 
The manners of both ſexes were ſofter, and better cal- 


culated to pleaſe.  _ . | Ss 
They likewiſe paid more attention to cleanhneſs 
and dreſs. | | | | 
After the Greeks became famous for their know- 
ledge of the arts and ſciences, their rudenefs and barba- 
rity were only ſoftned a fezo degrees. It is not therefore 
arts, ſciences, and learning, but the company of the other 


ſex, that forms the manners and renders the man 


agrerable. ' 3 Ry” 
The Romans were, for Tome time, a community 


without women, and conſequently without any thing 


to ſoften the ferocity of male nature. The Sabine 
virgins, whom they had ftolen, appear to have infuſed. 


into them the firſt ideas of pobteneſs. But it was 


many ages before this politeneſs baniſhed the roughneſs 
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of the warrior, and aſſumed the refinement of che 
| gentlmen. 

During the times of e famale 3 was 
at the zenith of its glory and perfection. It was the 
ſource of valour, it gave birth to politeneſs, it awakened 
pity, it called forth benevolence, it reſtricted the hand 
of oppreſſion, and meliorated the human heart. I can- 
not approach my miſtreſs,”” ſaid one, till I have done 


ſome glorious deed that may deſerve her notice. Ac- 


tions ſhould be the meſſengers of the heart; they are the 
homage due to beauty, and ny; only ſhould diſcover 
love.” 

Marſan, iultrudting a young knight how to behave 
ſo as to gain the favour of the fair, has theſe remarkable 
words: When your arm is raiſed, if your lance fail, 


draw your ſword directly; and let heaven and hell re- 


found ave the claſh. Lifeleſs is the ſoul which beauty 
cannot animate, and weak is the arm which cannot 


* valiantly to defend it.“ 


The Ruſſians, Poles, and even ; the Dutch, pay lefs 


attention to their females than any of their neighbours, 


and are, by conſequence, leſs diſtinguiſhed for the graces 
of their perfons, and the feelings of their hearts. 


'The lightneſs of their food, and the ſalubrity of their 


air, have been affigned as * for the vivacity and 


cheerfulneſs of the French, and their fortitude in fup- 
porting their ſpirits through all the adverfe circum- 


fltances of this world. But the conſtant mixture of the 
- young and old, of the two ſexes, is no doubt one of 
the principal reaſons, why the cares and ills of life ſit 
lighter on the ſhoulders lf that fantaſtic people, than 
on thoſe of any other country in the world. 


The French reckon an excurſion dull, and a party 
of pleaſure without reliſh, unleſs a mixture of both ſexes 


Join to compole it. The French women do not even 


withdraw e the table after meals; nor fo the men 
. _ diſcover 
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diſcover that impatience to have them diſmiſſed, which 
they ſo often do in England. £52 
It is alleged by thoſe who have no reliſh for the 
converſation of the fair ſex, that their preſence 
curbs the freedom of ſpeech, and reſtrains the jollity 
of mirth. But, if the converſation and the mirth are 
decent, if the company are capable of reliſhing any 
thing but wine, the very reverſe is the caſe. Ladies, 
in general, are not only more cheerful than gentlemen, 
but more eager to promote mirth and good humour. 
So powerful, indeed, are the company and converſa- 
tion of the fair, in diffuſing happineſs and hilarity, that 
even the cloud, which hangs on the thoughtful brow of 
an Engliſhman, begins in the preſent age to brighten, 


by his devoting to the ladies a larger ſhare of time, 


than was formerly done by his anceſtors. 
Though the influence of the ſexes be reciprocal, 


yet that of the ladies is certainly the greateſt, How 


often may one ſee a company of men, who were diſs 
poſed to be riotous, checked all at once mto 
by the accidental entrance of an amiable woman; 
while her good ſenſe and obhging deportment charms 
them into at leaſt a temporary conviction, that there 
is nothing ſo beautiful as female excellence, nothing fo 
delightful as female converſation, in its beſt form ! 
Were ſuch conviction frequently repeated, what might 
we not expect from it at laſt ? | 7 
Were Virtue,” ſaid an ancient philoſopher, * to. 
appear amongſt men in viſible ſhape, what vehement 


 defires would ſhe enkindle 1” Virtue exhibited without | 


affectation, by a lovely young perſon, of improved un- 
derſtanding and gentle manners, may be ſaid to appear 
with the moſt alluring aſpect, ſurrounded by the Graces. 

It would be an eafy matter to point out inſtances of 
the moſt evident reformation, wrought on particular 


men, by their having happily conceived a paſſion for vir- 


tuous women, 


To 
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o form the manners of men, various cauſes con- 
tribute; but nothing, perhaps, ſo much as the turn of 
the women with whom they converſe. "Thoſe who 
are moſt converſant with women of virtue and under- 
ſtanding; will be always found the moſt amiable cha- 
racters, other circumſtances being ſuppoſed alike. Such 
ſociety, beyond every thing elſe, rubs off the corners that 
give many of our ſex an ungracious roughneſs. It pro- 
duces a poliſh more perfect, and more pleafing, than 
that which is received from a general commerce with 
the world. This laſt is often ſpecious, but commonly 
ſuperficial. The other is the reſult of gentler feelings, 
and a more elegant humanity. The heart itſelf is mould- 
ed. Habits of undiſſembled- courteſy are formed. A 
certain flowing urhanity is acquired. Violent paſſions, 
raſh oaths, coarſe jeſts, indelicate language of every 
kind, are a and diſreliſned. 
| Underſtanding and virtue, by being often. contem- 
Plated in the moſt engaging lights, have a ſort of afli- 
milating power. Let it not be ſuppoſed, however, 
that the men, here deſcribed, will become feminine. 
Their ſentiments and deportment will only contract a 
8 : their principles will have nothing ferocious or 
orbidding : their affections will be chaſte and ſoothing 
at the ſame inſtant. In that caſe, the gentlemen, the man 
of worth, and the religious man, will all melt inn | 
and ſweetly into one another. 

The French and Italian nobility are ently edu- 
f in the drawing- room, at the toilette, and places 
of public amuſement, where they are . in the 
company of women. 

The Engliſh nobility and gentry receive their edu- 
cation at the univerſity, and at Newmarket, where 
books, grooms, and jockeys muſt, of courſe, be their 

companions. 
Some mode of education, between theſe IE ex- 
tremes, would have a tendaney to . the dignity 
0 
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of the man, as well as to infuſe a ſufficient quantity of 
the addreſs of the woman. „„ 

Female ſociety gives men a taſte for cleanlineſs and 
elegance of perſon. Our anceſtors, who kept but 
little company with their women, were not only ſlo- 
venly in their dreſs, but had their countenances diſ- 


figured with long beards. By female, influence, how- 


ever, beards were, in proceſs of time, mutilated down 
to muſtaches. As the gentlemen found that the 


ladies had no great reliſh for muſtaches, which were 


the. relics of a beard, they cut and curled them into 
various faſhions, to render them more agreeable. At 
laſt, however, finding ſuch labour vain, they gave them 
up altogether. But as thoſe of the three learned pro- 


feſſions were ſuppoſed to be endowed with, or at leaſt 


to ſtand in need of, more wiſdom than other people, 
and as the longeſt beard had always been deemed ta 
ſprout from the wiſeſt chin, to ſupply this mark of 
_ diſtinction, which they had loſt, they contrived to 
{mother up their heads in enormous quantities of 
frizzled hair, that they might bear the greater reſem- 
blance to an owl, the bird ſacred to wiſdom and 
Minerva. AN „ | 
To female ſociety it has been objected by the 
learned and ſtudious, that it enervates the mind, and 
gives 1t ſuch a turn for trifling, levity, and diffipation, 
as renders it altagether unfit for that application 
which is neceſſary in order to become eminent in any 
of the ſciences. In proof of this they allege, that the 
greateſt philoſophers ſeldom or never were men who 
enjoyed, or were fit for, the company or converſatiou 


of women, Sir Iſaac Newton hardly ever converſed 


with any of the ſex. Bacon, Boyle, Des Cartes, 
and many others, conſpicuous for their learning and 


application, were but indifferent companions to the fair. 


It is certain, indeed, that the youth, who devotes his 
whole time and attention. to female converſation, and 
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the little offices of gallantry, never diſtin guiſhes "IM 
ſelf in the literary world. But notwithſtanding this, 
without the fatigue and application of ſevere ſtudy, 
he often obtains, by female intereſt, what is denied to 
the merited 3 er by the labour of 

many years. | 


OSS ene CTC — Bs 


OF THE BRITISH LADIES AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


| W HAT poliſhed nations underſtand by ſociety, 
| appears to have been little known in England, 
before the reign of Henry VIII. This backwardneſs 
may in. ſome meaſure be aſcribed to our continental 
wars with France and with Scotland. By our quar- 
rels with the one, we were ſhut out from foreign in- 
tereourſe; and by our hoſtilities with both, we were 
diverted from. cultivating the arts of peace. | 
The ſpirit of chivalry, which produced ſuch ama- 
effects on the Continent, was more weakly. felt 
— Edward III. had indeed eftabliſhed the order 
of the garter. But real wars allowed the knights 
little time for the mock encounter, or the generous 
viſions of romantic heroiſm. Love was ſtill a fimple 
paſſion, which led the ſhorteſt way to its gratification, 
and generally in conformity with law and cuſtom. 
It partook little of imagination; and. conſequently, 
required few perfections in its object. It aſpired nei- 

ther at angels nor goddeſſes. 
The women, who ſtill retained all their native inno- 
cence and modeſty, were regarded only as wives and 
mothers. Where qualifications are not Hebes e. they 
wall never be found. The accompliſhments of the oo 
entitled 
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entitled them to no other character; and it had per- 
haps been happy for both ſexes, if they could have 
remained in ſuch a ſtate of ſimplicity. Lo 

The Scots, by: meangai ther alliance with France, 
which had ſubſiſted far {everal aÞv:ries, andothat ſpi- 
rit of adventure, which has at all ines led them àhroad 
in queſt of reputation, civil or military, may be ſup- 
poſed at this time to have been better acquainted with 


neighbours. Accordingly we find, in the court of 
James IV. a taſte in muſic, in letters, and in gallantry, 
to which the great monarch of the lovſe of Tudor an 
his haughty barons were yet ſtrangers. | | 
But the political ſtate of both kingdoms was an in- 
ſuperable bar to all liberal intercourſe. The barons, 
or chiefs, were hoſtile to the court, from winch the 
had every thing to fear, and nothing to hope. They 
were dreaded hy it in their turn; they looked from 
the walls of their caſtles with a jealous eye on each 


numerous train of domeſtics. They vifited each other 
with the ſtate, and the diffidence, of neighbouring 
princes. Their marriages were contracted from fa- 
mily motives, and their courtſhips were conducted. 


They took liberties indeed- with the women of inferior 
condition, and they rioted in thougitleſs jollity with 
their dependents. But the ideas of inferiority and 
dependance are incompatable with thoſe of ſociety and 
gallantry. | 
Henry VII. by curbing the hoſtile ſpirit of the 
barons, by abridging their power, by diminiſhing their 
retainers, by extending commerce, by encouraging 


agriculture, by ſecuring peace to his ſubjects, at home 


and abroad, prepared the way for learning, arts, and 
elegance. But the taſte of the nation was uot yet r pe 
for their reception; and the temper of his ſon, Henry 

| 3 


the elegances, of life, than their wealthy and powerful 


other; they never went abroad, but attended by a 


with the greateſt form, and the moſt diſtant reſpect. 
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146 HISTORICAL SKETCHES: 
VIII. was not hichly favourable to ſuch a revolution, 
That prince, however, by his taſte for tournaments, 
foſtered the ſpirit of chivalry. By his magnificence 
and profuſion he drew the nobility to court; and, 
by his interviews with the emperor, and the French 
king, he rouſed their emulation of foreign elegance. 
They were ſmitten with the love of letters and of gal- 
jantry, The Earl of Surrey, in particular, celebrated 
his mireſs in his verſes, and defended her honour with 
his ſword, againſt all who daredz with unhallowed bps, 
to profane her immaculate name. 7 LS 
The women in this reign likewiſe began to diſcover 
a taſte for literature and politeneſs. The counteſs of 
Richmond, mother to Henry VII. and who ſurvived 
him, had ſhewn the way. She tranſlated two pious 
treatiſes from the French; and was a great patroneſs 
of learning. Elizabeth Blount, miſtreſs to Henry 
VIII. was a woman of elegant accompliſhments ; and 
his laſt queen, Catharine Parr, wrote with facility both 
in Latin and Engliſh, and appears befides to have been 
a woman of addreſs. | Et 
But the houſe of Sir Thomas More ſeems, in a 
more particular manner, to have been the habitation . 
of the Muſes, and even of the Graces, He was pol- 
feed of all the learning of antiquity, and was pious 
even to weakneſs. But neither his religion, nor his 
learning, ſoured his temper, nor blunted his taſte for 
ſociety. His ideas of the female character would do 
honour to a gentleman of the preſent age. May 
you meet with a wife not ſtupidly filent, nor always 
prattling nonſenſe. May ſhe be learned, if poſſible, or 
at leaft eapable of being made ſo. A woman, thus 
accompliſhed, will be always drawing ſentiments and 
maxims out of the beſt authors. She will be her/ef}, 
in all the changes of fortune. She will neither be 
blown up with proſperity, nor broken in adverſity. 
Lou will find in her an even, cheerful, 1 
| | | frien o 
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Friend, and an agreeable companion for life. She will 
infuſe knowledge into your children with their ii, 
and from their infancy tram them up to wiſdom. 
Whatever company you are engaged in, you will long 
to be at home; and will retire with delight from ti: 
ſociety of men into the boſom of a woman, who is 10 
dear, fo knowing, and ſo amiable. If ſhe touches her 
| late, and more particularly if ihe ſings to it any © 
her own compolitions, it will footh your folttade, and 
ker voice will ſound ſweeter in your ear, than the fong 
of the mghtingale. You will ſpend whole days and 
nights with pleaſure in her company, and you will be 
always finding out new beauties in her mind. She 
will keep your ſoul in perpetval ſerenity. She will 
reſtrain its mirth from being diſſolute, and prevent its 

melancholy from becoming painful.“ | | | 
According to theſe ideas, he educated his three 
daughters, whoſe virtues and talents appear to have 
merited all his care. They lived for ſome time in 
one houſe, with their father, their huſbands, and their 
children, and formed a ſociety, all things conſidered, 
which has ſeldom, if ever, been equalled, in any age 
or country; where morals were ſublimed by religion; 
where manners were polſhed by a ſenſe of elegance, 
and ſoſtened by a defire to pleaſe ; where friendſhip 
was warmed by love, and firengthened by the ties of 
blood. "Their converſation, animated by genius, en- 
riched by learning, and moderated by reſpect, exulting 
in the dignity of its object, ſeemed to approach to 
that fine tranſport, which immortal beings may be 
ſappoſed to feel, in pouring out their contemplation; 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator. Was 
lighter matters were the ſubje& of diſcourſe, wit had 
a ſprings, humour a flow, and ſentiment a poiguancy. 
of which thoſe who are always talking of trifles, who 
hover contiaually on the ſurf: ce of the earth, and rove 
Uke 
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like butterflies from ſenſe to ſenſe, both in their lives 
and converſations, can have no conception. | 
The reign of Elizabeth is juſtly conſidered as one 
of the moſt ſhining periods in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
For purity of manners, vis 
racer, and perſonal addreſs, it is perhaps unequalled. 
The magnificent entertainments, which that illuſ- 
trious princeſs fo frequently gave her court, and at 
which ſhe generally appeared in perſon, with a moſt 
engaging familiarity, rubbed off the ancient reſerve 
of the nobility, and increaſed the taſte of cler 
even of gallantry. The maſculine boldneſs of her 
character, however, was unfavourable to female graces. 
The women of her court, like herſelf, were rather ob- 
jects of reſpe& than love. Their virtues were ſevere; 
their learning and their talents were often great; they 
had paſſions, but they knew how to ſuppreſs them, or 
to divert them into the channel of intereſt or ambition. 
They did not however want their admirers. Men were 
lefs delicate in thoſe days. | | | 
Spenſer, by writing his Fairy Queen, revived in 
Britain the ſpirit of chivalry, at a time, when it began 
to expire on the Continent ; and Sir Philip Sidney, 
in his Arcadia, refined on that ſentiment. The Fairy 
8 was intended as a compliment to Elizabeth; 
and the Arcadia was dedicated by Sir Philip to his 
ſiſter, the counteſs of Pembroke, the moſt amiable and 
accompliſhed woman of her time. | 
The following ingenious and well-known verſes were 
mtended as part of her epitaph : 


& Underneath this ſable hear/e 

& Lies the ſutjet of all verſe, | 
« Sidney's fifter, Pembroke's mother — 
& Death ! ere thou haſt kil'd another, 
& Fair, and learn d, and good as ſbe, 
* Time ſhall throw a dart at thee.” 


Your of mind, vigour of cha- 


, and 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth herſelf was a great and ſingular character. 
But ſhe had few qualities to recommend her as a wo- 
man, though paſſionately fond of perſonal admiration. 
Nor were her talents, as a writer, either ſtriking or 
elegant, though ſhe appears to have been ambitions 
of literary fame. Her ability as a ſovereign has been 
already conſidered. Her virtues were thoſe of her 
rank, and of her age; and her weakneſſes, thoſe of 
her ſex. They failed, however, to render her amiabi<, 

Mary queen of Scotland. the cotemporary of Eli- 
zabeth, and her rival in beauty, in letters, and in 
ſway, though a leſs perfect, is a more attractive cha- 
rater. While we blame her conduct, ſhe conciliates 
our affection. Even thoſe who accuſe her of guilt, 
muſt weep for her misfortunes ; and will feel their bo- 
ſoms ſwell with indignation againſt her inhuman ſui. 
jets, and her perfidious protectreſs, while they red 
her unhappy ftory, as told by her enemies. 

The return of Mary to her native kingdom, after 
the death of her huſband Francis II. with all the ele- 
gancies of France, ſuperadded to the fineſt natural 
endowments, made the Scots hope, and not without 
reaſon, that literature, arts, and politeneſs, wouid 
arrive at perfection among them, as ſoon as in ary 
northern nation. But the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, mat 
awaked in Scotland about this time, which was at- 
tended with ſuch amazing effects, and which ſpreed 
itſelf over the whole iſland—which produced the death 
of the lovely Mary, of the pious Charles, and Which 
terminated in the expulſion of the royal houſe, threw 
a cloud over the manners and the ſtudies of that coun- 
try, which two centuries have ſcarcely been able to 
diſpel. | ts : 

The acceſſion of James VI. to the throne of Eng- 
land, contributed Kill farther to obſtruct the progreſs 
of civilization in Scotland, and to the decline of the 
arts in that country. The removal of the court drew 
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the nobility to London, to ſpend their fortunes, or 


obtain preferment. Men of genius and learning like- 


wiſe looked this way. 


That event, however, muſt have contributed to the 
advancement of ſociety in England; yet not ſo much 
as might be expected. The ſcantineſs of James's 
revenue, together with his want of economy, rendered 
him unable to ſupport the ſplendonr of a court. It 
was belides inconſiſtent with his maxims of policy, 
and with his temper. He loved to be ſocial with his 


friends, but hated a crowd; and had rather an aver- 


fon to the company of women, A mean jealouſy, 
which took place of a generous emulation, between 


the Scotch and Engliſh courtiers, prevented {till farther 
the refinement of manners ; which can only be effect- 


ed by a liberal intercourſe. _ 


The nobility and gentry of England are ſtill Poder 
of a country life, than thoſe'of any poliſhed nation in 


Europe. It prevailed much more then, and was 


highly encouraged by James. He even iſſued pro- 


clamations, containing ſevere threatenings, againſt the 


gentry who lived in town. By theſe means, the an- 
cient pride of family was preſerved. Men of birth 
were diſtinguiſhed by a ſtatelineſs of carriage. Much 
ceremony took place in the ordinary commerce of life ; 
and, as riches acquired by trade were {till ure, little 
familiarity was indulged by the great. | 

Ihe king's pacific, or rather puſillanimous Mook 


tion, though it ſunk the national character, was fa- 


vourable to commerce, and not altogether unfrieadly 


to letters. James himſelf was a ſcholar ; but he was 


unhappy in a bad taſte, which infected his whole court, 

and indeed the whole nation. He was fond of meta- 

phyſical quibb les, the jingle of words, and every 

ſpecies of falſe wit. Such a taſte is in- ſome meaſure 

* * the revival of letters. We Te 
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what is glaring, before we can diſcern what is beau- 
tiful. | | 

The theatre, that great former of manners, and 
which is formed by them, had been founded by Shake- 
ſpeare, under the reign of Elizabeth. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Jonſon and Fletcher. Theſe writers have 
| ſeldom painted the manners of their own country, and 
ſeldom thoſe of their own age. But, as they muſt 
have endeavoured to pleaſe the people to whom they 
wrote, and as they no doubt knew the taſte of the 
public, we may diſcern that taſte more perfectly in 
their compoſitions, than in the barren records of the 
times. 8 

In the writings of Shakeſpeare, we find all the 
noble ſpirit of the virgin-reign. Love has its native 
importance, but little more. It is productive of the 
greateſt events, when connected with cireumſtances; 
but, when a ſimple paſſion, its effects are feeble and 
tranſient. He ſeldom attempts to be wanton. But 
when he is ſo, he expreſſes his meaning in the plaineſt, 
and often in the broadeſt words. 

In the writings of Fletcher, love has acquired an 
imaginary power, It is equal to every thing in itſelã, 
and ſeems to diſregard thoſe circumſtances, which alone 
can give it conſequence. He treats of the ſubje& 
with a grace peculiar to himſelf ; for a genteel educa- 
tion, and a good natural taſte, conſpired to render him 
the moſt elegant writer of his age. | 
From his comedies we may conclude that love was 
ambitious of being thought more important than it 
really was; that it had purpoſes to carry, which it 
Qurit not reveal; and which, conſequently, ſuggeſted 
the diſguiſe of delicate expreſſion. The duel, we 
know, had taken place of the tournament z and the in- 
trigue, we may be certain, would not be long behind. 
Inder Charles I. a good taſte in letters, in arts, and 
in ſociety, began to prevail. The king himſelf was 

| both 
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both a judge and an example of fine writing. He 
was a lover of painting, muſic, and architecture; all 
which he liberally encouraged. But the religious 
and political diſputes, which early in this reign di- 
vided the nation, and which brought about the death 
of the king, and the ſubverſion of the monarchy, di- 
verted the thoughts of men from every clegant pur- 
ſuit. The dread of popery and arbitrary power, and 
the hope of heaven and of liberty, threw the whole 
iſland into the moſt violent convulſions, and gave 
birth to ſome of the greateſt geniuſes, and called 
forth ſome of the greateſt characters, in the hiſtory of 
mankind. | 

The cavaliers, or royal party, however, notwith- 
ſtanding the horrors of civil war, maintained a gaiety 
of temper which was altogether aſtoniſhing, and a free- 
dom of manners which too often bordered on licen- 
tiouſneſs. But the republicans, though perhaps not 
infected with fewer vices, and thoſe of a leſs amiable 
caſt, diſcover ſo much vigour of mind, ſuch a reſolute 
ſpirit of action, a love of ee a contempt of 
| loath, that we almoſt deſpiſe the poliſh of ſociety, 

even while we deteſt the cant of hypocriſy. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed women of this period, in 
Britain, were the Duchefs of Newcaltle, Lady Paking- 
ton, and Lady Halket. 

The Ducheſs of Newcaſtle has left us a variety of 
compoſitions, both in proſe and verſe, of no mean cha- 
racter. 

Lady Pakington has long been reputed the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man, and ſeveral other moral 
and divine treatiſes ; which are written with ſo much 
_ temper, purity, piety, philoſophy, and good ſenſe, 
that ſhe may be juſtly reckoned the glory of her ſex, 
and an honour to human nature. What greatneſs of 
mind and goodneſs of heart muſt the perſon be poſ- 
felled of, who could deny herſelf the honour of ſuch 

- works, 
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works, leſt the name of a woman ſhould render them 
of leſs ſervice to mankind ! 

Under the commonwealth, the face of the nation 
was entirely changed. It experienced a revolution, 
as compleat in manners as in policy. One would 
have imagined, himſelf in a different world. The 
theatres were ſhut. Games, ſports, ſhows, and amuſc- 
ments of every kind were prohibited. Inſtead of the 
voice of mirth and joy, nothing was to be heard but 
groans, ſighs, prayers, and ſpiritual ſongs. All liberal 
knowledge, ornamental learning, gentility of manner, 
elegance of dreſs, and all ſuperfluity in eating and 
drinking were proſcribed, as carnal vanities, and as 
the accomplices of fin and Satan. All ranks, ages, 
and ſexes were confounded. The illuminations of the 
ſpirit placed all on a level. The leaders of the re- 
public prayed, or exhorted one while, and liſtened the 
next to the meaneſt of the people. 

Women were often teachers. Thoſe fair divines, 
by reaſon of their finer feelings and more vivid imagi- 
nations, were often carried. into the moſt extraordinary 
ſeverities, and the wildeſt enthuſiaſm. They were not 
contented with laying aſide the allurements of their 
ſex, but they condemned themſelves to humiliation 

and faſting,. for the wandering of their hearts. i 

Love, under the commonwealth, was a mixture of 
cant and hypocriſy. Never was beauty ſo much in 
diſgrace. It was not only denied all adventitious 
ornaments and excellencies, but even the advantages of 
na.ce were ſubject of reproach. It was forbid to 
pleaſe ; and it was criminal to conſider it as an object 
of deſire. | 

The emotions of nature were conſidered as the 
ſtruggles of original guilt ; and beauty was viewed as 
a ſpell in the hands of Satan, to ſeduce the hearts of 
tae faithful, | | 
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But the reſtoration of monarchy made ample 
amends to beauty for the indignities of the common- 


wealth. The reign of Charles II. may be conſidered, 


in one light, as the moſt glorious æra to women in the 


hiſtory of Britain, and as the moſt debaſing in another. 


They were never ſo much carefed ; never ſo little 
reſpectedl. | 

Charles himſelf had a ſuſceptible, but changeable 
heart ; a ſocial temper, a genteel manner, and a lively 
wit. His courtiers partook much of the character of 
their maſter. They had all ſuffered the preſſure of 
adverſity, or felt the inſolence of pious tyranny. They 
began to think that chriſtianity was a fable ; that 
virtue was a cheat; that friendſhip and generoſity 
were but words of courſe; and, in greedily enjoying 
their change of fortune, they ſunk themſelves beneath 


the dignity of men. In avoiding ſpiritual pride, and 


in retaliating ſelfiſhneſs, they departed from the eſſen- 
tial principles of religion and morals ; and, by con- 
traſting the language and the manners of hypocriſy, 
they ſhameleſsly violated the laws of decency and de- 
corum. 

Overjoyed at the return of their ſovereign, the 
whole royal party diffolved in thoughtleſs jollity ; and 
even many of the republicans, particularly the younger 


claſs, and the women, were glad to be relieved from 


the gloomy auſterity of the commonwealth, A ge- 

4 relaxation of manners took place. Pleaſure be- 
came the univerſal object, and love the prevailing taſte; 
but that love was rather an appetite than a paffs.n. 


Beauty, unconnected with virtue, was its object: it 


was therefore void of honour and attachment. In 
conſequence of ſuch manners, female virtue, robbed of 
its reward, became rather a mode of behaviour, to 
inflame deſire, or procure elevation, than a ſentiment 
or principle; and, of courſe, ſooner or later, was either 
facrificed to inclination or to caprice. A 
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But theſe obſervations, in their full extent, muſt 
only be underſtood of the court. The greater part 
of the gentry ſtill reſided on their eſtates in the coun- 
try, equally ſtrangers to the pleaſures of the court and 
town; and one half of the iſland was filled with indig- 
nation at the vices of Whitehall. The ſtage, which 
generally takes its complexion from the court, was a 
continued ſcene of ſenſuality, blaſphemy, and abſurd- 
Ity. | | | 
1 intercourſe, however, of all ranks of men, 
from the king to the commoner, improved the talent 
of ſociety, and poliſhed the language of converſation. 
Gallantry, licentious as it was, produced a habit of 
politeneſs ; and from the irregular, and even impious 
freedom of writing and thinking, ſprung many ftrokes 
of real genius, and a liberal ſpirit of enquiry, whoſe 
reſearches and experiments have benefited mankind, 
and carried philoſophy and the ſciences to a height 
that does honour to modern times. | 
The women of this reign, as may be expected 
from the taſte of the men, were more ſolicitous about 
adorning their perſons, than their minds. But the 
frequent intercourſe hetween the ſexes in ſome mea- 
fure compenſated that neglect. By ſuch a commerce 
they became more eaſy, more free, more lively, and 
more capable of converſation, than the women of any 
preceding age. They had leſs learning, but more 
accompliſhments ; and, perhaps, more genius, They 
wanted nothing but virtue to have made their me- 
mories immortal; and, notwithſtanding the general 
depravity, there were ſome who trod the narrow path, 
whoſe taſte and ſentiments were uncorrupted, and 
whoſe names {till live in their writings, and in the 
verſes of their cotemporaries. | a 
The reign of James II. was too ſhort to have any. 
diſtin character. It is only ſingular for the blind 
bigotry, and blinder diſpoſition of the prince, which 
| | OG rouſed 
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rouſed the minds of men from the . of plea- 
ſure, in which they had been loſt, and brought about 
the Revolution. 

Under William III. the effects of that change were 


viſible on the manners. The nation returned to what 


may be called its natural ſtate. An attention to juſt 


. ae to ſound philoſophy and true religion, cha- 
racteriſe the æra of Britiſh liberty. 

William himſelf was of a gloomy temper, and had 
a diſlibe to the company of women. The intercourſe 
of the ſexes, and thoſe amuſements which are its con- 
ſequences, were therefore little countenanced during 
his reign. By theſe means the ladies had more time 
for the purſwts of learning and knowledge ; and they 
made uſe of it accordingly. Many of them became 
adepts in the ſciences. Lady Maſham, and Mary 
Aſtell, particularly, diſcuſſed with judgment and abi- 


ty the molt abſtract points in metaphyfics and divinity, 


Theſe two ladies differed on a very delicate point. 
Mary affirmed that we ought to love with defire God 
only, every other love being ſinful. Lady Maſham 
oppoſed that doctrine as a dangerous refinement. Each 
had her abettors. Miſs Aſtell was ſupported by Mr. 
Norris, and Lady Maſham by Mr. Locke. — They 


were both great advocates for the learning of women ; 


and their arguments and example appear to have rouſ- 


ed many of the ſex to a more ſerious attention to reli- 
ion and morality. 

The reign of Queen Anne may be fwd to ha been 
the ſummer, of which Williams was only the ſpring. 
Every thing was ripened ; nothing was corrupted. It 
was a ſhort, but glorious period of heroiſm and na- 
tional capacity, of taſte and ſcience, learning and ge- 


nius, of gallantry without licentiouſneſs, and ome- | 


nets without effeminacy. 


One 1s 1n doubt which moſt to dates | in the ben 
of this reign, the manners, the talents, or the accom- 


pliſkments. 
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pliſhments. They were religious without ſeverity, 
— without enthuſiaſm. They were learned without 
pedantry. They were intelligent and attractive, with- 
out neglecting the duties of their ſex. They were 
elegant and entertaining, without levity. In a word, they 
joined the graces of ſociety to the knowledge of letters, 
and the virtues of domeſtic life. They were friends and 
companions, without ceaſing to be wives and mothers. 

In ſupport of the foregoing character of the Britiſh 
ladies under the reign of Queen Anne, we need only 
add the names of Lady Chudleigh, Lady Winchelſea, 
the Honourable Mrs. Monk, Mrs. Bovey, and Stella, 

Of theſe ladies, Mrs. Bovey is perhaps the leaſt 
known, as ſhe has left no writings, and had no poetical 
lover to ſpread her name. She ie, however, very 
handſomely complimented by Sir Richard Steele, in 
the dedication of the ſecond volume of the Ladizs Li- 
brary; and Mrs. Manley gives the following elegant 
character of her in The New Atalontis : © Her perſon 
e has as many charms as can be defired. Her air, her 
© manner, her judgment, her wit, her .conver{ſc tion, 
are admirable. Her ſenfe is ſolid and perſpicuous. 
„Sde is ſo perfect an œconomiſt, that, in taking in 
“all the greater duties of Lfe, ſhe does not diſdain to 
« ſtoop to the molt inferior. In ſhort, the knows all 
that a man can know, without deſpiſing what, as a 

„woman, ſhe ought not to be ignorant of.” 

Under George I. the manners of the nation were 
ſenſibly changed; but not ſo much as the national 
ſpirit. The South Sea ſcheme, and other mercenary 
projects, produced a paſſion of avarice, and a taſte of 
luxury, which prepared the way for all the corrup- 
tions of the tollowing reign, 

The delirium of riches was beyond wh the moſt 
extravagant imagination can conceive. Any ſcheme, 
however abſurd, met with encouragement, if it onl 

propoſed ſufficient advantages. All ranks and con- 
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ditions, and even women, reſorted to Change Alley, 
vith the 1noks of harpies ready to ſeize upon their 
prey; but, in reality, the victims of their own cre- 
&:lity and ſordid paſſions. The peers of the realm 
h.came ſtock. jobbers, and its miniſters brokers. Pub- 
te virtue was loſt in the viſions of private benefit, 


Letters fell into contempt, though ſupported by the 


greateſt examples of ſucceſsful genius. Love grew 


co belous, and beauty wenal. 


There were, however, in this reign, many women 


6f beral and elegant talents ; among the firſt of whom 


may be ranked Lady Mary W. Montague, fo well 
known for her ſpirited poems, and ingenious letters. 
Under George II. the debaſement of mind dil- 
covered itſelf more fully in the manners. Corruption 
became general. | | 


The Revolution had refrained the powers of the 


prince within ſuch narrow limits, that a coalition of 


pirties, or the abſolute ſuperiority of one, was efſen- 


tial to carry the meaſures of government; and, as the 


oppoſition, or country party, began to gather ſtrength, 


the political machine was in danger of ſtanding ſtill 


by countcracting forces. It was therefore neceſſary 
{that there ſhould be an aſcendancy. It was likewiſe, 
perhaps, neceſſary that it ſhould be on the fide of the 


court. 


At this criſis Sir Robert Walpole, an artful and 


able miniſter, a lover of peace, and an encourager of 


commerce, found means to increaſe the influence of 
the crown, without enlarging the prerogative. But 
he did it at the expence of the virtues of the people; 
amd his example has been followed by all ſucceeding 
miniſters. He took advantage of that ſpirit of avarice 
and luxury which he had foſtered. The treaſury was 
jet looſe at elections. A majority was obtained of the 
refuſe of both parties; of men determined to ſupport 
the meaſures of the court, in defiance of conſcience, 


honour, 
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hononr, and honeſty, and who were only formidable 
by the number of their voices. Places and penitons 
were multiplied to reward the mercenary tribe; and 
men of ability and integrity were deprived of their 
employments, to make way for thoſe who were deſti- 
tute of both. | 

When virtue and talents are no longer the means 
of honour and preferment, they naturally diſappcar 
in the public walks of life: they are only to be ound 
in the ſolitary ſhade. Character ceaſed to create dit- 
tinction. The effect of ſuch a want of ſentiment m 
eaſily be conceived. Patriotiſm became the common 
object of ridicule ; and virtue and genius were made 
the butt of 1gnorance, dulneſs and profligacy. 

As the manners of the two ſexes generally keep 
pace with each other, in proportion as the men grew 
regardl:{s of character, the women naglecled the duties 
of their ſex. Though little inclined to hoarding, they 
are not perhaps leſs diſpoſed to avarice than men, 
Gold to them is deſirable, as the miniſter of vanity, 
voluptuouſneſs, and ſhow. It became their ſapreme 
object, and the only ſource of the matrimonial union, 
to the excluſion of that tender ſentiment, which alone 
can give ſtrength to the ſacred tie, or pleaſure to the 
nuptial ſtate. The young, the beautiful, the health- 
ful, were wedded, though not always with their owa 
conſent, to age, deformity, and diſeaſe. Virtue wa: 
joined to profligacy, and wantonneſs to ſeverity. | 

Such marriages were neceſſarily deſtructive of do- 
meſtic felicity. The want of cordiality at home, na- 
turally leads us abroad; as the want of happiness in 
ourſelves, leads us to ſeek it in externals, and to tor- 
ture imagination for the gratification of appetites, 
which, undepraved, are ſimple and uniform. New 
amuſements and ſocieties of pleaſure were every day 
formed; new modes of diſſipation were invented; the 
order of nature was changed; night and day were in. 

| verted ; 
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verted ; fancy and language were exhaufted for names 


to the aſſemblies of politenefs and gallantry. 

Nothing is ſo oppreſſive as time to the unhappy, or 
thought to the vacant mind. 'Theſe were not all enough. 
They ſeemed afraid of themfelves, and of each other. 
The huſband had one ſet of viſitors ; the wife another, 
He proſecuted his pleaſures abroad : fhe entertained her 
friends at home; or reforted to fome public amuſe- 
ment, or private pleaſure. 

A fpirit of gaming, which mingled itſelf with diſſi- 
pation and pleafure, afforded a pretence for nocturnal 
meetings. And gaming, it muſt be acknowledged, 
diſcovers the temper, ruffles the pafſions, corrupts the 
heart, and breaks down the ſtrongeſt barrier of virtue— 
a decent reſerve between the ſexes. l 5 

At preſent, we preſume, that, notwithſtanding the 
relaxation of manners, the averſion to whatever is ſe- 
rious, the thirſt of admiration, and the neglect of thoſe 
qualities which produce eſteem, ſo confpicuous in ſome; 
yet the generality of our fair countrywomen poſſeſs 
the domeftic virtues in a confiderable degree of per- 
fection. Infidelity is not ſo common as ſome libertines 
would endeavour to perſuade us; and elopements are 
{tronger proofs of fenſibility than the want of fhame. 


In this iſland, and even in the metropolis, there are 


many women who wauld have done honour to any age 
or country; who join a refined taſte and a cultivated 
-underftanding to a feeling heart, and who adorn their 
talents and their ſenſibility with ſentiments of virtue, 
honour, and humanity. We have women who could 


have reaſoned with Locke, who might have diſputed 
the laurel with Pope, and to whom Addifon would 


nave liſtened with pleaſure. 55 
Even in the middle of opulence, and of that luxury 

which too often mingles avarice with ſtate, which nar- 

rows the heart, and makes it at the ſame time vain and 


Cruel, we ſee women who yearly ſet apart a portion of 
5. $$ — „ f MY 
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their ſubſtance for the poor; who make it their buſi- 
neſs to find out the abodes of miſery, and who number 
among their pleaſure the relief of the orphan aud the 
tears ſhed in the conſclation of the widow. 
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ON THE PRIVILEGES OF BRITISH WOMEN. 

; * 

\HOUGH the French and Italians are ſup-rior, 

to the inhabitants of Great Britain in politenefs 
and in elegance, yet the condition of their women, 
upon the the whole, is not preferable. Such privileges 
and immunities as they derive from the. influence of 
politeneſs, the Britiſh derive from the laws of their 
country. | | | | 

In France, the Salique law does not allow a 
female to inherit the crown. But in England, a wo- 
man may be the firſt perſonage 1a the kingdom, may 
ſucceed to the crown in her own right, and in that 
caſe, not bound by any of the laws which reftraia 
woman, ſhe may enjoy the fame powers and privileges 
as a king. Such a queen, if ſhe marry, retains alſo 
the ſame power, iſſues the orders, and tranſacts the bu- 
lineſs of the ſtate in her own name, and continues {till 
the ſovereign, while her huſband is only a ſubject. 
When a king fucceeds in his own right to the 

crown, and marries, his queen is then only a ſubject, 
and her rights and privileges are not near ſo extenſive. 
She is exempted, however, from the general lews, 
which exclude niarried women from having any pro- 
perty in their own right. She may ſue any perſon at 
law, without joining her hufſband in the ſuit; the 
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may l lands; ſhe may Tell] and convey them 
to another perſon, without the interference of her huf- 
band; ſhe may have a ſeparate property in goods and 


in lands, and may diſpoſe of theſe by will, as if ſhe 


were a fingle woman. On the commilion of any 
crime, however, ſhe may be tried and puniſhed by the 
peers of the realm. 

Too violate the chaſtity of the queen, of the conſort 
of the prince of Wales, or of the eldeſt daughter of 
the king, although with their own conſent, is high 


treaſon, and puniſhable accordingly. The younger 


duaughiere, as well as ſons of the king, are hardly other- 
"wile diſtinguiſned by the laws, than by having the pre- 


cedeney of all other ſubjects in public ceremonies. 

A peereſs, when guilty of any crime, cannot be 
tried but by the houſe of peers. | 
A woman, who is noble in her own right, cannot 
loſe her nobility by marrying the meaneſt plebeiav. 
She communicates her nobility to her children, but not 
to her huſband. 

She who 1s only 3 bo marrying a peer, 
loſes that nobil:ty, if ſhe afterwerds marry a commoner. 

She who firſt marries a duke or other peer of a ſu- 
perior order, and afterwards'a ſimple baron, 1s {till al- 
lowed to retain her firſt title, and the privileges annexed 
to it; for the law conſiders all peers as equals. 


By the courteſy of this country, the wives of baro- 


nets are called ladies, a title. ſuperior to that of their 


duſbands, but at the ſame time a title to which they 


have no legal right, being in all judicial writs and pro- 
_ ceedings only denominated Dame ſuch-a-one, accord- 

ing to the names of their huſbands. | 
The law of England ordains, that if a man courts a 
woman, promiſes to marry her, and afterwards marries 
another, ſhe may, by bringing an action againſt him, 
recover ſuch damages, as a jury ſhall think adequate to 
the 55 ſhe has * In Scotland, ſhe may receive 
one 
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one half of the fortune he receives with his wife. On 


the other hand, as it ſometimes happens that artful 
women draw on the more fond and filly part of our ſex 
to make them valuable prefents under pretence of mar- 
riage, and afterwards laugh at or refuſe to marry 
them ;—2 man, who has been fo bubbled, may ſue 
the woman to return the preſents he made her, becauſe 


they \were preſumed to have been conditionally given, 


and ſhe has failed in performing her part of the con- 
dition. | e 

Wives cannot be impriſoned for debt, nor deprived 
of their perſonal liberty for any thing but crimes; and 


even ſuch of theſe as ſubject the offender only to a pecu- 


niary puniſhment muſt be expiated by the huſband. \ 

No married woman 1s liable to pay any debt, ever 
though contracted without the knowledge, or againſt 
the conſent, of her huſband. And, what is ftill more 
extraordinary, whatever debts ſhe may have contracted 
while fingle, devolve, the moment of her marriage, 
upon the hapleſs ſpouſe, who, like the ſcape-goat, is 
loaded by the prieſt who performs the ceremony with 
all the fins and extravagances of his wife. 

It is a common opinion among the vulgar, that a 
general warning in the Gazette, or in a news paper, 


will exempt a man from the payment of fuch debts 


as are contracted by his wife without his knowledge. 
But this opinion is without any good foundation. Par- 
ticular warnings, however, given in writing, have heen 
held as good exemptions. But ſuch are of httle advan» 
tage to a huſband, as his wife may always find people 


to give her credit, whom the huſband has not cautioned 


againſt it. I | 

When a huſband forces his wife to leave him by 

gs _ ſhe may claim a ſeparate maintenance 
e ſhe enjoys this, he is not liable to pay any of 

hs * * 1 
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If a huſband, conſcious of having uſed his wife ill, 


will not allow her to go out of his houſe, or FE He | 


her away, or keeps her concealed, in order to prevent 
her endeavouring to find redreſs of the evils that 
ſhe ſuſfers, her friends may, in that caſe, by applying to 


the court of King's Bench, obtain an order for the huſ- 


band to produce his wife before the ſaid court: and if 
ſhe there ſwears the peace againſt him, ſhe delivers her- 
ſelf from his juriſdiction, and he cannot. compel her to 


live with him, but the court will grant her an order to 
live were ſhe pleaſes. 
Among the Romans, among ſeveral other ancient 


nations, and among ſome people in the preſent ti 
it is not deemed culpable for a huſband to kill th 
whom he furpriſes committing adultery with his wife. 
By the laws of England, he who kills ſuch a man is 


reckoned guilty of manllepghter) but, in conſequence of 


the great provocation given, the court commonly or- 


ders the ſentence of burning on the hand to be inflict- 
ed in the ſlighteſt manner. | 


A huſband 1s not allowed to leave his wife, without 
ſhewing ſufficient cauſe. For if ne does ſo, ſhe may 
enter a ſuit againſt him for the reſi:tution of the rights 
of marriage ; and the ſpiritual court will compel him 
to return, to live with her, and to reftore them. 

A huſband cannot deviſe by his wal ſuck of his wife's 


ornaments and jewels as ſhe is accuſtomed to wear; 


though it has been held thet he may, if he pleaſes, dil. 
_ of chem in his lifetime. 


A huſband is liable to anſwer all ſuch octions at law 
as were attached againſt his wiſe at the time of their 
marriage, and alſo to pay all the debts ſhe had contract- 

ce d previous to that period. But if his wife ſhall h-p- 

pen to die before he has made payment of ſuch debts, 


the compact which made them one fleſh, and blended 
their intereſts into one, being diſſolved, the huſband is 


hereby abſolved from paying her antenuptial debts. 


Though 


- 
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Though a woman marries the meaneſt plebeian, ſhe 
does not loſe the rank which ſhe derived from her birth. 
But though ſhe be deſcended of the loweſt of the hu- 
man race herſelf, ſhe may by marriage be raiſed, in 
this country, to any rank beneath the ſovereignty. 

No woman can by marriage confer a ſettlement in 
any pariſh on her huſband. But every man who has a 

legal ſettlement himſelf, confers the fame ſettlement by 
marriage on his wife. . 
It is no uncommon thing, in the preſent times, for 
the matrimonial bargain to be made fo, as that the wife 
fall retain the ſole and abſolnte power of enjoying and 
diſpoſing of her own fortune, in the ſame manner as if 
© ſhe were not married. But what is more inequitable, 
the huſband is liable to pay all the debts which his wife 
may think proper to burden him with, even though ſhe 
have abundance of her own to anſwer that purpoſe. 
He is alſo obliged to maintain her, though her cir- 
cumſtances be more opulent than his; and if he die 
before her, ſhe has a right to one third of his real eſtate. 
If, however, ſhe die before him, he is not entitled to 
the value of one ſingle halfpenny, unleſs ſhe has deviſ- 
ed it to him by will. 8 | 

One of the moſt peculiar diſadvantages in the con- 
dition of Britiſh women is, their being poſtponed to 
all males in the ſucceſſion to the inheritance of landed 
eſtates, and generally allowed much fmaller ſhares than 
the men even of the money and effects of their fathers 
and anceſtors, when this money or thoſe effects are gi- 
ven them in the lifetime of their parents, or deviſed to 
them by will. If the father, indeed, dies inteſtate, 
they ſhare equally with ſons in all perſonal property. 

When an eftate, in default of male heirs, deſcends 
to the daughters, the common cuſtom of England is 
that the eldeſt ſhall not, in the fame manner as an eldeſt 
fon, inherit the whole, but all the daughters ſhall have 
an equal ſhare in it. Weſtmoreland, however, and ſome 
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other places, are e exceptions to this general rule. The 
eldeſt daughter, there, ſucceeds to the whole of the 
land, in preference to all the other ſiſters. 

Momen are not allowed to be members of our ſenate, 
nor to concern themſelves much with our trades and 
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| profeſſions. Both in their virgin and married Rate, a | 
by perpetual guardianſhip is, in ſome meaſure, exerciſed | 
1 over them: and ſhe who, having laid a huſbandl in the 
8 grave, enjoys an independent fortune, is almoſt the only i 
LAKE woman among us, who can be called enizzely frec. : 
bi * They denve the greater part of the power which they F 
| h enjoy, from their charms; and theſe, when joined to p 
4:5 ſenſibility, often fully compenſate, i in this reſpect, for F 
1 the little diſadvantages they are laid under * law and : 
i | cuſtom. n 
\ o » RP 5 | fi 
| Be ti 
CH AP: X 4 
ON FEMALE KNOWLEDGE. 9 
CIENCE is to the mind what light is to the bo- = 
dy; and a blind is juſt ſo much leſs ſhocking than i 
an ignorant woman, as her mental are ſuperior to her 06 

corporeal powers. 
This ſpecies of accompliſhment has been ridiculed, ſel 
as raiſing the ſex above that ſphere where nature ſeems Bis 
to have fixed their movements. Such 1s the paradox N 
which has occaſioned fo much illiberality and ſarcaſm, 1 
and on which every woman of more knowledge than _ 
ordinary has been ſo often repreſented as a pedant. 1 
| Learning, it is alſo ſaid, would improve women's ta- 1 
lents of addreſs, and only. make them worſe by ren- 
Hering them more artful. This is likewiſe an idea which 1 


no 
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no man, who enjoys the converſation and friendſhip . of 
modeſt and good women, ever indulged. Whoever 
has the leaft regard tor deconcy and truth, and 1s not 
deſtitute of all reliſh for the happineſs which ſprings 
from the chaſte ſenſibilities of an unpolluted heart, 
muſt own he has ſuffered much more from the ſelfiſn- 
neſs and cunning of men than from any bad qualities in 


women. Indeed, the preſent ſituation of both, in this 


country. renders it impoſſible to be otherwiſe. The 
maſculine character is peculiarly obnoxious to the petri- 
fying influence of vulgar opinion. Our young men 
are ſoon intoxicated with the fallacious maxims either 
of the gay or the buſy world ; and both extremes are 
equally pernicious to foctal excellence. Ideas of the 
meaneſt and moſt ſordid tendency abſorb their minds 
at a very early period, which often render them ever 
_ callous to the workings of humanity. © With a 

4 predilection for wealth, independence or liber- 
tini 


they cheerfully proſtitute all the powers of their 


minds and all the feelings of their hearts, in acquiring 


one or all of theſe objects. This unavoidably plunges | 


them into all the machinations of pride, all the in- 
trigues of gallantry, all the intricacies, riſques, and 
viciſſitudes of buſineſs. Sentiment conſequently loſes 
its weight, and ſenſibility its edge. Intereſt triumphs 


in the abſence of principle, and nature relinquithes her 


dominion to art. 


The moſt engaging diſpoſitions of the female mind 


ſeldom undergo ſuch a total revolution. If we except 
a tew of the moſt perverſe and unrelenting tempers, 
women, who are not flagrantly vicious, have ſeldom 
bad hearts. Their attachments, which conſtitute 'the- 
moſt comfortable circumſtance in domeſtic life, when 


innocent and undiſſembled, are more laſting and fer- 


vent than ours. 


Let no ribaldry, therefote, however plauſible and 
fallacious, divert the attention of females from intel- 
lectual 
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lectual improvement. In youth, all the powers of 


fenſual or pleaſurable enjoyments are nature, and de- 


cline only as the paſſions cool. Then let the fair fur. 
niſh ' themſelves with a ftock of other and more dura 


ble materials, that they may live with ſatisfaction, 
when theſe are no more. | 

It is when her fibres, and juices, and falts are tender 
and genial, that the earth receives her ſeed, that the 
laws of vegetation operate, and that all thoſe plants 
take root and ſpring, which afterwards fill her boſom 


with plenty, and her face with beauty. Nor is there 


one barren or blighted ſpot, or any part of her ſurface 
more perfectly black and diſmal, than a mind involved 
in ignorance, or benumbed with inſenſibility. 

In the ſeaſon of youth, therefore, ladies ſhould 
make it their ſtudy to cultivate their minds in ſuch a 


manner, as to render their intrinſic value as ſubſtantial, 


as they wiſh their exterior to be amiable. Knowledge 
improves the human intellect, and endows it with all its 
excellence. It unmaſks to our view our own natures. 
It ſhews us what we are, and diſcloſes all that can be 
hoped or dreaded from the circumſtances we are in, By 
the regulations it preſcribes, and the delicacy it in- 
ſpires, knowledge improves our taſte for ſociety, 


and imparts a finer reliſh to all our mutual attachments. 


It is the inſeparable handmaid of happineſs ; opens a 


thouſand avenues to indulgence of the pureſt and moſt 


exalted kind ; unlocks to human view the myſteries of 


Providence ; creates a heaven on earth ; adds to the 
joys of the preſent the hopes of futurity ; and when 
the objects of this world expire on the ſenſes, fills the 
whole heart with the glorious and animating proſpects 


© of another. "7 


Without knowledge the poſſeſſions of time were 
imperfect, and the preſages of eternity unſatisfying. 
Speak, ye who are old and uninformed, do not all 
things appear inſipid? Your paſſions have loſt their 


fire, 
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fire, your feelings their edge, your very ſeuſes the na- 


tural reliſh of their reſpective objects. Worſe, not 
better, for all you have ſeen and heard, in the various 
ſtages of life, your every thought muſt be as inſipid to 
others, as it is to yourſelves. And, of all the empty 
rattle which fills an empty world, that of ſecond 
childhood, becauſe leaſt natural and innocent, is moit, 
tireſome and impertinent. Yet, under a hoary head, 
the ſacred and venerable emblem of wiſdom and expe- 
rience, how frequently do we meet with nothing but 
ſtupidity, puerility, inſgnificance, a mind continually 
out of humour, and a tongue that never is at reſt ! 
Women can never arrive at that importance ſeeming- 
ly deſigned them by nature, While their genius is not 
eultivated, and their latent qualities called forth into 
view. Viſible qualities, ſuch as beauty, and the art 
of ſhewing it to advantage, may, in thoſe moments 
when the heart 18 ſoftened by love, or the ſpirits elevat- 
ed by wine, give the women a temporary aſcendancy 
over the men, and enable then to bend them at plea- 
ſure; as in the caſe of Thais and Allan er. Such 
an aſcendancy, however, is commonly fleeting and tranſi- 
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ent. Cool reaſon ſoon reſumes the place which patiton. 


had uſurped; and the empire, which had been built on 
paſſion, tumbles Iile the baſel:ſs fubric of a viſion ; while 
that which is ſupported by mental beauties, ſtands the 
teſt of time, and the various incidents of life. 

The ſum of all human prudence is to provide againſt 
the worſt, Perſonal beauty ſoon dies; but that which 
is intellectual is immortal. And though age be almoſt 
every where attended with gray hairs, ſhattered teeth, 
dim eyes, trembling joints, ſhort breath, ſtiff limbo, 
and a ſhrivelled ſcin there is a charm in wiſdom, which, 
with all theſe melancholy circumſtances, diffuſes a 
pleaſing ſerenity over the evening of ovr days. In- 


deed, nothing is fo truly reſpectable at this period of 


humanity, when dignified, as it ought to be, by all 
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the habits and principles of genuine benignity and ho- 
ur. Ac, e 10 %%ꝙd! „dom combined with experience. 
Ic is the very ipirit o., iam of all earthly perfection. 
It 8 14 CN Herr, or carneſt, of thzt future and divine 
ruitici, v ch 1 is the certain conſequence, and happy 
conſurn oc, of all mental and moral excellence. 
s it Ras from knowledge alone, that the greateſt 


3 


0} bet have found even ſolitude and retirement ſo 


1 wa charming, and that the decline of life, with 


„ inner ities, fo frequently glides away amidſt the 
tell cxcearments and the ſereneſt hopes. It is this 
Winch ccnftitutes the only real and lifting diſtinction, 
which can ſubſiſt between mortals of the fame ſpecies ; 
viich neither rank, nor title, nor fortune, however 
high or ſplendid, can deſtroy or confer ; and which, 


on every emergency, gives an obvious and decided fo 
periority to wealth, or power, or grandeur. By know- 


ledge, women, as a as men, ſhare the prerogative - 


of intelligence, hold the dominion of the world, boaſt 
the lineaments of divinity, and aſpire to an imitation 
of him who made them! 
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C HA P. XLVI. 


OF FEMALE CULTURE AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS, IN 
DIFFERENT AGES. 


MONG the Greeks, their mothers, or other fe- 

male relations, taught young ladies the common 
female employments and cuſtoms of their country, and 
inſtilled into the minds of ſuch as would receive it, a 
tincture of that ſtoical pride and heroiſm, for which 


their men were fo much renowned. In every thing 
ele 
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elſe they 1 were very deficient, and their conſtant. con- 
finement added want of knowledge of the world to their 
want of education. 

In the earlier periods of tlie gre at republic of Rome, 
the Romans being poor, and ſar rounded with rude an 
fecocious neigabours like themſelves, were obliged to 
learn rigid ceconomy, inflexible patriotiſm, and the 
art of war. Theſe are all virtues of neceſſity in the 
infancy of almoſt every ſtate. 

The duties and employments of domeſtic life, ſuch 
as cookery, ſpinning, weaving, and ſewing, were 


taught the Roman women by their mothers or rela- 


tions. Theſe alſo ſuperintended not only their ſerious 
ſtudies, but even their amuſements, which were al- 
ways conducted with decency and moderation. But 
when the Romans became rich with the plunder of 
their neighbours, the taite for the arts and fciences 
became more general. The education of the women, 
therefore, began to be extended on a larger ſcale. To 
the domeſtic duties, taught them by their mothers, 


were added ſuch parts of polite education as were. 


thought neceſſary for cultivating their minds. 

Cicero mentions, with his h encomiums, ſeveral 
ladies, whoſe taſte in eloquence and philoſophy did 
honour to their fex ; and Quinctilian, with conſiderable 
applauſe, has quoted ſome of the letters of Cornelia, 

There is a ſpeech of Hortenſia, preſerved by Ap- 
p:an, which for elegance of language, and fat: 10ſs of 
thought, would have done honour to a Cicero, or a 
Demoſthenes. What gave occaſion to this ſpeech, 


ere 


was the following circumſtance : the triumvirs of 


Rome wanted a large ſum of money for carrying on a 
war, and having met with great difficulties in rang 
it, they drew up a liſt of fourteen hundred of the rich- 
eſt of the ladies, intending to tax them. Theſe la ds, 
after having in vain tried every method to evade fo 


a an 8 at lat choſe Hortenfia for thi; 


ſpeaker, 
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ſpeaker, and went along with her to the market. 
place, were ſhe thus addreſſed the triumvirs, white 
they were adminiſtering juſtice. 


„ The unhappy women you ſee here imploring 
your juftice and bounty, would never have preſumed 


to appear in this place, had they not firſt mace uſe of 
all other means, which their natural modeſty could 
ſuggeſt to them. Though our appearing may ſeem 
contrary to the rules of decency preſcribed to our ſe, 
which we have hitherto obſerved with all ſtrictneſs; 
yet the loſs of our fathers, children, brothers, and huf- 
bands, may ſufficiently excuſe us, eſpecially when their 
unhappy deaths are made a pretence for our further 

misfortunes. You pretend they had offended and 
provoked you. But what mjury have we women 
cone, that we muſt be impoverithed ? If weare blame- 
able as the men, why do you not proſcribe us too? 
Have we declared yuu enemies to your country ? Have 
we ſuborned your ſoldiers, raiſed troops againſt you, 
ur oppoſed you in the purſuits of thoſe honours and 
Hees which you claim? We pretend not to govern 
the republic ; nor is it our ambition, which has drawn 

the preſent misfortunes on our heads. Empire, dig- 


nitics, and honours are not for us. Why ſhould we 


dien conmiibute to a war, in which we have no manner 
of 7 DEEP: s 

© It is trac, ind = {lot in the 6 Wer, 
our methers aſſlited the republic, wlüch was, at thei 
time, reduced to the utmoſt Ciltreſs Bat neither 
their houſes, their lauds, nor their movcables, were 
fold for that ſervice. Some rings and a few jew-'s 
furniſhed the ſupply. Nor was it conſtraiut, nor vio- 
age. that forccd theſe from them. What they con- 


tiibntcd was the VO tary offering Of concraſity. 


5 Vi "bat dar ger at t preſent threatens Rome? It the. 


Ga: als, or } Parthians, were encampe ed on the banks Gt 
the Thk iber, cr the pe vou ihould find us no leſs 2 en- 
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lous in the defence of our country, than our mothers 
were before us. But it becomes not us; and we are 
reſolved that we will not be any way concerned in 
civil war. 1 

Neither Marius, nor Cæſar nor Pompey, ever 
tliought of obliging us to take part in the domeſtic 
troubles, which their ambition had raiſed. Even 
Syla himſelf, who firſt ſet up tyranny in Rome, never 
harboured ſuch an iatention. And yet you aſſume the 
glorious title of Reformers of the State ! a title which 
will turn to your eternal infamy; if, without the leatc 
regard to the laws of equity, you perſiſt in your wick- 
ed reſolution of plundering thoſe of their lives and for- 
tunes, who have given you no juft cauſe of offence.“ 

The triumvirs being offended at the boldneſs of the 
women, ordered them to be driven away. But the 
populace growing tumultuous, they were afraid of an 
inſurrection, 2nd reduced the liſt of the women to be 
taxed to four hundred. 

During the reign of chivalry in Europe, women 
endeavoured only to acquire ſuch accompliſhments 
as would excite heroes to fight for, and lovers to adore 
them. 80 far were they from poſſeſſing any literary 
attaiaments, that they could hardly read the language 
of their reſpective countries. 0 

In the following age, the ladies found that the ſame 
arts which captivated a knight clad in armour and 
gnorance, were in vain practiſed upon the enliglit- 
ened ſcholar and plliloſopher. Being conſcious, there- 
fore, that the way to pleaſe the men was to ſeem fond 
of what they approved of, and diſlike what they diſ- 
liked, they applied themſelves to letters and philo- 
ſophy, hoping to keep poſſeſſion, by thair talents, of 
what they had gained by their ckarms. Though theſe 
meaſures were not calculated to inſpire love, and attract 
the heart, and conſequently did not produce the effects 
| FL PO | 2 _ whech 
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which the ladies intended, yet they raiſed them in that 
Der iod to a pitch of daun. unknown in any other. 
A love of gaiety, expence, and Parade, was intro- 


Cuced into Europe, by the immenſe treaſures of gold 


and ſilver imported from America, after the diſcovery 
and conqueſt of that country; and, perhaps, by the 
ſtill greater riches accumulated by commerce. The 
French took the lead in this new mode of life, and 
ſoon diteminated it all over Europe. The education 
of their women, which before conſiſted in readin 

their own lang wage, and in learning needle-work, was by 
degrees changed . to vocal aid inſtrumental mufic, 


dancing, and dreffing in the moit faſhionable manner; 


to Which may be added, the art of captivating e = 
governing their men. This flimſy pattern, was copicd 
by every other nation. 


In Alia and Africa, it is the l of the men 


that atmoit po culture ſhould be beſtowed on the 
minds of their females, leit it ſhould teach them to 
atk their rights of nature, and refuſe to ſubmit to the 

oke of bondage fo unjuſtly impoſed upon them. 


They are, Let taught all the perſonal graces ; 


wid particular care is taken to inſtruct them in tlie 
175 of convrerhng with elegance and vivacity. Some 
>}f them are alſo taught to write, and the generality 
to read, that they may be able to read the Koran. 
But, viftead of this, they more frequently ſpend their 
time in reading tales and romances ;z which, being re- 


lated in all the lively imagery of the caſt, iam fail 


to corrupt the minds of creatures ſhut up from the 


worid, and conſequently forming to themſelves extra- 


vagant and romantic notions of all that is tranſacted 
Nit, Y 


Thongh they are never permitted to Ettend public 


worſhip in à moique, they are obliged to learn by heart 
ſome prayers in Arabic, which they aſſemble in a hall 
at cerrain hours - to repeat. They are enjoined always 

IT _ 
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to waſh themſelves before praying; and, indeed, the 
virtues of cleanlineſs, of chaſtity, and obedience, are 
ſo ſtrongly and conſtantly inculcated on their minds, 
that, in ſpite of their general corruption of manners, 
there are ſeveral among them who, in their common de- 
portment, do credit to the inſtructions beſtowed upon 

them. This indeed is not much to be wondered at, 
when we conſider the tempting recompence that is held 
out to them. They are, in paradiſe, to flouriſh for 
ever, in the vigour of youth and beauty; and how- 
ever old, ugly, or deformed, when they depart this 
life, are there to be immediately transformed into all 
that is fair, and all that 1s graceful. | 

It is a very laborious taik to learn to read or write the 
Chineſe language. Even among the men, it ſeems chiefly 
confined to ſuch as aſpire after employments of Rate. 
Women are ſeldom much inſtructed in it. Such as are 
rich, however, learn muſic, the modes of behaviour, 
and ceremonial punctilios of the country. The laſt of 
theſe cannot poſſibly be diipenſed with. A failure in 
the leaſt circumſtance, as the number of bows, or the 
manner of making them, to a ſuperior, would infal- 
libly ſtamp the mark of ignorance on the perſon ſo fail- 
ing. Women are, in general, alſo taught a baſhful- 
neſs and modeſty of behaviour, not to be met with in 
any other country. 

In many parts of North-America, they never beat 
their children of either ſex. This, they. ſay, would 
only weaken and diſpirit their minds, without produe- 
ing any good effect. When, therefore, a mother ſees 
her daughter behave ill, inſtead of having recourſe to 
a rod, ſhe falls a-crying. The daughter naturally en- 
quires the cauſe. The mother anſwers, becauſe you 

diſgrace me. This reproach ſeldom fails to en | 
an amendment. 

Gentle treatment of children, we are informed, i is 


ablolutely neceſſary. The peniſes inflicted in 
moſt 
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moſt other nations, only make the Japaneſe more ſtub- 
born and refractory; and ſometimes there, as well as 
in America, provoke them to commit ſuicide. 
The ſum of what has been {tid is this. — The edu- 
cation of women in Europe is perliaps too much cal- 
culated to inſpire them with love of admiration, of 
trifling, and of amuſement. In moſt other places of 
the globe it is infinitely wolſe. It tends to eradicate 
every moral ſentiment, and introduce vice dreſſed up 
in the garb of voluptuous refinement. | 
That women ſhould pore ont their fair eyes in be- 
coming adepts in learning, would be highly improper. 
Nature ſeems not to have intended them for the more 
intenſe and ſevere ftudies. The gaining of the lau- 
rels of literary fame would rob their brows of many of 
thoſe charms, which to them are more valuable, as they 
are by men more eſteemed. Ignorance makes a female 
contemptible, pedantry makes her ridiculous. Both 
extremes ſhould be avoided. | | 


CH A P. XLVII. 


ON THE NECESSARY MENTAL . ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
| | OF LADIES. 5 | 


HE degree of thoſe intellectual accompliſhments, 
which women ſhould alm at, it is not eaſy to 
determine. That muſt depend on the capacities, op- 
portunities, and encouragements which they ſeverally 
enjoy. S | 
"Hifory, in which may be included biography and 
memoirs, ought to employ a conſiderable ſhare of fe- 
male attention. Thoſe pictures which it exhibits, _— 
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the paſſions operating in real life, and genuine cha- 
racters; of virtues to be imitated, and of vices to be 
ſnunned; of the effects of both on ſociety and indivi- 
duals; of the mutability of human affairs; of the 
conduct of divine providence; of the great conſe- 
cuznces that often ariſe from little events; of the 
weakneſs of power, and the wanderings, of prudence, 
in the human race; with the ſudden, unexpected, and 
frequently unaccountable revolutions, that daſh trium- 


phant, wickedneſs, or difappoint preſumptuous hope— | 


the pictures which hiffory exhibits of all theſe, have 
been ever reckoned, by the beſt judges, among the 
richeſt ſources of inſtruction and entertainment. 
Voyages and travels, too, are very inſtructive. and 
entertaining. How amuſing are they to the curioſity, 
how enlarging to our proſpects of mankind ! They 
intereſt the mind as much as a novel. They make 
it uſefully inquiſitive, and furniſh it with matter for 
reflection. 15 WW 
There is not a ſon nor daughter of Adam that hab 
not occaſion for geography. It is often uſeful in con- 
verſation; and a competent knowledge of it may be 
acquired with little application, but much amuſement. 
The principal facts or great outlines of aftronomy, 
are beautiful, as well as improving. Some of them 
preſent the moſt intereſting ſcenes. All contain the 
moſt pleaſing diſcoverics. They open and enlarge 
the mind; they dilate and humanize the heart; they 
remind us that we are citizens of the univerſe; they 
ſhew us how ſmall a part we fill in the immenſe orb of 
being. Amidft the amplitude of ſuch contemplations, 
ſuperfluous titles ſhrink away. Wealth and grandeur 
7 hide their diminiſhed heads.” A generous ambition 
rides in the thoughtful mind, to approve itſelf to the 
all- inſpecting eye of um, to whom none of his works 
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In poetry of all kinds, but chiefly of. the Mines 


forms, where nature, virtue, and religion are painted 


and embelliſhed with all the beautics of a chaſte, yet 
elevated imagination, what a field is opened within 
the reach, and adapted to the turn of the female fa- 
culties! What a profuſion of intellectual ornament 
is ſpread before them, for memory to collect, and for 
reflection to work upon! How many ſprighitly, de- 
lightful, and lofty ideas do here paſs before the mental 
eye, all dreſſed in the brighteſt coloars! How ſtrange- 
Iy inexcuſable muſt thoſe be, who complain at any 
time of want of amuſement, when the genius and 
invention of every illuminated age have taken ſuch 
happy pains to ſupply the nobfeſt. 

How much are both ſexes indebted to the elegant 
pens of the Spectator, Rambler, Adventurer, Connoiſſeur, 


Taler, &c. for a ſpecies of inſtruction, better fitted 


perhaps than moſt others of human device, to delight 
and improve at the fame moment! Such is its extent, 
its diverſity, its familiarity, its eaſe, its playful man- 
ner, its immediate reference to ſcenes and circum- 
een with which we are every day converſant. 
There are few novels that can be read with ſafety; 
and fewer ſtill that convey any uſeful inſtruction. But 
as ladies vill read novels, the beſt and moſt innocent 
productions of this kind are thoſe of Mr. Richardſon, 
Mr. Cumberland, and Miſs Burney; Mrs. Helme's 
Louiſa, and Miſs Blower's Features from Life : the 
Receſs, Caroline of Lichtfield, the Vicar of M. akefield, 


and a few others. 


The moſt obvious branches both of natural philo- 


ſophy, and natural hiſtory, ſhould engage, at leaſt, 
jome portion of time. That they are ſo ſeldom and 
fo ſlightly thought of, is rather a melancholy reflection. 


Does creation, through her infinitely extended and 


infinitely diverſified ſcenery, diſplay innumerable won- 
ders? Have theſe been traced with {kill and accu- 
racy 
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racy by many learned and many laborious hands? Are 
they laid open to us, and almoſt preſſed upon us, from 
every quarter? And can we, with a giddy eye, turn 
away from this noble and entertaining ſpectacle, to 
gaze on the meaneſt ornameat of beauty, or the fulieſt 
pageant of vanity ? 

Whilſt I am on this ſubject, I cannot help taking 
notice of Mr. Dinwiddies ſuperior talents, and lau- 
dable exertions in this branch of ſcience ; who, at his 
lecture-room in Portugal-Street, Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 
blends the moſt ingemous remarks with the moſt uſe- 
ful and entertaining experiments, to a genteel, atten- 
tive, and often affoni/hed audience of both ſexes. 
Where can any evening be ſpent to better purpoſe ? 

The French and Italian, as well as the Latin and 
Greek languages, may be read by the fair ſex with 
much pleaſure and advantage. By this means their 
taſte will be improved, and a never-failing ſource of 
inſtruction will be opened. Several ladies of rant and 
faſhion, of the preſent day, make Virgil and Homer 
their companions, two or three mornings every week. 

The theatre, which by the indefatigable labour of 
the late Mr. Garrick is brought to very great per- 
fection, affords an equally rational and improving en- 
tertainment. The judgment of ladies is not now 
called in queſtion, their underſtanding is not affronted, 
nor is their modeſty offended, by the indecent ribaldry 
of thoſe authors, who to their defect in wit have 
added the want of good ſenſe and of good manners. 
Faults of this kind, that, from a blameable compli- 
ance with a corrupted taſte, have ſometimes crept into 
the works of good writers, are now generally recti- 
fied or omitted on the ſtage. Since, however, there 
are ſome exceptionable plays, it is better to be preſent _ 
only at thoſe, which are approved by perſons of under- 
ſtanding and virtue, as calculated to anſwer the proper 
| | 55 
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end of the theatre, namely, that of conveying in- 


ſtruction in the moſt pleaſing method. 

Tragedy is deſigned to ennoble, refine, and expand 
the beſt aflections of the heart, to render our natures 
ſuſceptible and ſympathetic, and to teach by example 
the moſt intereſting leſſons of humanity. 

Comedy has a tendancy to familiarize the ductile 
minds of young ladies to what may be called the ele- 
gant and faſhionable minutiæ of life. The beſt defi- 
nition of this ſpecies of the drama perhaps is, that, 


when properly executed, it conſiſts in a juſt exhibition 


of the trueſt politeneſs, not extracted from the dull 
preſcriptions of formal pedagogues, but as daily prac- 
tiſed by the genteele/} company. 

One half hour, or more, either before or immedi— 
ately after breakfaſt, ſhould be conftantly devoted to 
the attentive peruſal of ſome part of Holy Writ, It is 
the baſis on which our religion is founded. From this 


practice more real benefit will be reaped, than can 


be ſuppoſed by thoſe who have never made the expe- 
riment. 

The ſcriptures preſent religion to us in the moſt 
engaging dreſs. 'They communicate truths, which 
philolophy could never inveſtigate, and in a ſtyle, 
which poetry can never equal. Calculated alike to 
profit and to pleaſe, they inform the underſtanding, 
elevate the affections, and entertain the imagination. 


Indited under the influence of Him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they ſuit 


mankind in all fituations, grateful as the manna that 
decended from above, and- conformed itſelf to every 
palate. 

The faireſt productions of human wit, iter a few 
peruſals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, 


and loſe their fragrance. But the ſcriptures, thoſe 


unfading plants of paradiſe, the more we are accuſtom- 


ed to them, become ſtill more and more beautiful. 


Their 
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Their bloom appears to be daily heightened. Freſh 
odours are diffuſed, and new ſweets extracted frum 
them. | | | 
The ſcriptures have been ſtudied and admired by 
the greateſt and beſt of men, as well as women. What- 
ever inſtruction or amuſement may be derived from 
human compoſitions, let it always be remembered, 
that the ſacred writings alone contain that wiſdom, 
„ which maketh wiſe unto ſalvation.” 

Controverſy on religious ſubjects ſhould never be 
meddled with. Such books only ought to be read as 
are addreſſed to the heart, inſpire pious and devout af- 

fections, and tend to regulate the conduct. 
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CHAP. SEVHE 
on Tas MONASTIC LIFE. 


HE venerable Bede has given us a very ſtriking 
picture of monaſtic enormities, in his epiſtle to 
Eegbert. From this we learn, that many young men, 
who had no title to the monaſtic profeſſion, got poſ- 
ſeſſion of monaſteries; where, inſtead of engaging in 
the defence of their country, as their age and rank 
required, they indulged themſelves in the moſt diſſolute 
_ andolence. | 1 | 
We learn from Dugdale, that, in the reign of Hen 
the Second, the nuns of Amſbury abbey in Wiltſhire 
were expelled from that religious houſe, on account of 
their incontinence. And, to exhibit in the moft live! 
colours the total corruption of monaſtic chaſtity, biſhop 
Burnet informs us, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
that when the nunneries were viſited by the command 


of 
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of Henry the Eighth, © whole houſes almoſt. were 
& found, whoſe vows had been made in vain.“ 
en we confider to what oppreſſive indolence, to 
what a variety of wretchednefs and guilt, the young 
and fair inhabitants of- the cloiſter were frequently be- 
trayed, we cught to admire thoſe benevolent authors, 
Wo, when the tide of religious prejudice ran very 
tron in favour of monaſtic virginity, had ſpirit enough 
10 of of- the torrent, and to caution the devout and 
teucker lex againſt fo dangerous a profeſſion, It is in 


s pbebut ot view that the character of Eraſmus ap- 
Fa w th the moſt amiable luſtre ; and his name ought 
te: u cienmally dear to the female world in particular, 
A RY iis ftudies and conſtitution led him almct to 
i ze thoſe eloquent fathers of the church, who have 
ec this kind of life, his good ſenſe, 2 ond his ac 


e ſurvey of the human race, enabled him to * 
hie raiſery in * hich female youth was continually 
txvulved by a precipitate choice of the veil, He knew 
che ſuccelstnl arts by which the ſubtle and rapacious 
monks inveigled young women of opulent families into 
the cloiſter; and he exerted his lively and delicate wit 
in ron to ſo pernicious an evil. 
Phe writings of many eminent authors have been 
4 veiled agai juſt the abuſes of the monaſtic life. Put 
ſeveral of theſe, like the noted work of the humour- 
ous Rabelais, appear to have flowed from a ſpirit- as 
wanton and I:centious, as ever lurked in a convent. It 
is not thus with Eraſmus. His productions are writ- 
ten with admirable leaſantry, and ſeem to have been 
dictated by a chaſte and angelic deſire to promote the 
felicity of the fair ſex. 
In thoſe nations of Europe where nunneries ſtill 
exiſt, how many lovely victims are continually ſacri- 
ficed to the avarice or abſurd ambition of inhuman pa- 


reuts ! The miſery of theſe victims has been painted 


with great force by ſome benevolent writers of France. 
| In 
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In moſt of thoſe pathetic hiſtories that are founded 
on the abuſe of convents, the miſery originates from 
the parent, and falls upon the child. The reverfe has 
ſometimes happened ; and there are examples of un- 
happy parents, who have been rendered miſerable by 
the religious perverſity of a daughter. In the four- 
teenth volume of that very amuſing work, Les Caujes 
Cil:bres, a work Which is ſaid to have been -the 12- 
vourite reading of Voltaire, there is a ſtriking hiſtory 
of a girl under age, who was tempted by pious artiſice 
to ſettle herſelf in a convent, in expreſs oppoſition to 
parental authority. Her parents, who had in vain 
tried the moſt tender perſuaſion, endeavoured at lit 


to redeem their loſt child, by a legal proceſs againſt 


the nunnery in which ſhe was impriſoned. The plead- 
ings on this remarkable trial may, perhaps, be juſtly 
reckoned among the ſineſt pieces of eloquence that 
the lawyers of France have produced. IMonicur Gil- 
let, the advocate for the parents, repreſented, in the 
boldeſt and moſt aſſecting language, the extreme baſe- 
neſs of this religious ſeduction. His eloquence ap- 
peared to have fixed the ſentiments of the judges; 
but the cauſe of ſuperſtition was pleaded by an advo- 
cate of equal power, and it finally prevailed. The un- 
fortunate parents of Marie Verual {fer this was the 
name of the deluded.girl) were condemned to reſign 
her for ever, and to make a conſiderable payment to 
thoſe artful devotees who had piouſly robbed them of 
their child. | 


When we reflect on the various evils that have ariſen 
in coavents, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to reicice 
aud glory in that reformation, by which the nunneries 
of England Were aboliſhed, | Yet it would not be can- 
did or juſt to conſider all theſe as the mere harbours 
of licentiouſneſs; fince we are told that, at the time 
of their ſuppreſſion, ſome of our religious houſes were 
very honourably diſtinguiſned by the purity of their 
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inhabitants. © The viſitors,” eye biſhop n, 
<« interceded earneſtly for one nunnery in Oxfordſhire, 
“ Godſtow, where there was great ſtrictneſs of life, 
and to which moſt of the young gentlewomen of the 


* country were fent to be bred; ſo that the gentry of 


the country defired the king would ſpare the houſe: 
* yet all was ineffectual. ?“ 

In this point of view, much, undoubtedly, may be 
ſaid in favour of convents. Vet, when the arguments 
on both ſides are fairly weighed, it is preſumed, that 
every true friend to female innocence will rejoice in 
thoſe ſenfible regulations which our Catholic neigh- 
bours have lately made reſpecting nunzeries, and which 
lecem to promiſe their univerſal abolition. 


As convents, for many ages, were the treaſures of 


all the learning that remained upon earth, one is ra- 
ther ſurpriſed to find ſo few monaſtic ladies, who have 
bequeathed to the worid any literary production. Per- 
haps, indeed, many a fair and chaſte author has ex- 
iſted, whoſe name and works have been unjuſtly buried 
in ſudden oblivion. 

Juana Inez de la Cruz, a native of the New Hemi- 


ſphere, was ſo eminent for her poetical talents, that 
ſhe has been honoured with the title of a Tenth Muſe. 


A ſhort account of this lady, not much known in 
Europe, with a ſpecimen of her poetry, will no doubt 
be acceptable to female readers. 

Juana was born, in November 1651, af the diſtance 
of a few leagues from the city of Mexico. Her father 
was one of the many Span! mls gentlemen, who ſought 
to improve a ſcanty fortune by an eftabhſhment in 
America, Where be married a lady of that country, 
deſcended fem ar ch parents. Their daughter 
Juana we 5 diltinguithed in her infancy by an uncom- 
mon paſſion for literat ure, and a wonderful facility in 
the compoſition of Spaniſh verſes, Her parents ſeut 
her, when ſhe was eight years old, to reſide with my 
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uncle in the city of Mexico. She had there the ad- 
vantage of a learned education; and, as her extraordi- 
nary talents attracted unigerſal regard, ſhe was patron- 
iſed by the lady of the viccroy, the marquis de Man- 
cera, and, at the age of ſeventeen, was received into 
his family. A Spaniſh encomlaſt of Juana relates a 
remarkable anecdote, which, he ſays, was commu— 
nicated to him by the viceroy himſelf. That noble- 
man, aſtonihed by the extenfive learning of young 
Juana, invited forty of the moſt eminent literati that 
his country could afford, to try the extent and ſoli- 
dity of Juana's erudition. The young female ſcholar 
was freely but politely queſtioned, on the different 
branches of ſcience, by theologians, philoſophers, ma- 
thematicians, hiltorians, and poets ; “ and as a royal 
“ calleon,” ſays our Spamſh author, would defend 
« herſelf againſt a few ſcallots that might attack her, 
„ ſo did Juana Inez extricate herſelf from the various 
& queitions, arguments, and rejoinders, that each in 
his own province propoſed to her.“ 

The applauſe which ſhe received, on this ſignal diſ- 
play of her accompliſhments, was far from inſpiriug 
the modeſt Juana with vanity or preſumption. In- 
deed, a pious humility was her moſt ſtriking charact- 
eriſtic. Her life amounted only to forty-four years 
and of theſe ſhe paſſed twenty-ſeven, diſtinguiſhed by 
the molt exemplary exerciſe of all the religious virtues, 
in the convent of St. Geronimo. Her delight in books 
was extreme, and ſhe is {aid to have poſſeſſed a library 
of four thouſand volumes ; but towards the cloſe cf 
her life ſhe made a ſtriking ſacrifice to charity, by ſelling 
her darling books for the relief of the poor. Few 
female authors have been more celebrated in life, or in 
death more lamented. The collection of her works, 
in three quarto volumes, contains a number of pane- 
gyri6s, in verſe and proſe, beſtowed on this chaſte po- 
etels by the moſt illuſtrious characters both of Old and 
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New Spain. The moſt fenſible of the Spanifh erities, 
father Feyjoo, has made this general remark on Ju- 
ana's compoſitions—* that they excel in eaſe and ele- 


„ gance, but are deficient in energy; a failing the 


more remarkable, as the pious enthuſiaſm of this poet- 
ical nun was ſo great, that ſhe wrote in her own blood 
a profeſſion of her faith. It may be obſerved, howe- 
ver, in anſwer to her critic, that moſt of Joann? 8 ver- 
ſes are written on fubjects, where poetical energy was 
not to be expected. Many of her poems are oecaſion- 
al compliments to her particular friends'; and, in her 
ſacred dramas, the abſurd ſuperſtitions of her country 
were ſufficrent to annihilate all poetieal fublimity. - 

In one of ber ſhort productions, ſhe deſcribes the 
injuſtice of men towards her own ſex. An imitation 
of this pe rformance, f in Engliſh, is as follows: 


I. 
Neat men ! avho without reaſoa aim 
Jo load poor woman with abuſe, 
* Not fecing that yourſelves produce 


«T7 he very evils that you blame F 

II. 
* You gain her firm r. of lance flrive ; 5 
And, having firuck her judgment mute, 
„ Soon to her levity impute 
* What from your labour you derive. 
ay {#5 M | 
& Of woman's weakneſs much afraid, 
« Of your own proweſs ſtill you boaſt ; 
60 ite the vain child who makes @ ghoſt, 
« Then fears what he himſelf has made, 


* Hombres necios, que acuſais 
A la muger fin razon ; 
Sin ver, que fois la ocrafion | 
1 / 5 | | 
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& Her, whom your arms have once embrac' d, 


&« You think preſumptuouſly to find, 
Ihen ſhe is wod'd, as Thais kind, 
« When wedded, as Lucretia chaſte, 
„ How rare a fool muſt he appear, 
& Whoſe folly mounts to ſuch a paſs, 
& That firſt he breathes upon the glaſs, 
« Then grieves becauſe it is not clear! 
M VI. 5 
& Still with unjuſt, ungrateful pride, 
Lou meet both favour and diſdain ; 
« The firmas cruel you arraign, 
% The tender you as weak deride. 
VIL. 
& Your fooliſh humour none can pleaſe ; 
« Since, judging all with equal phlegm, 
« One for her rigor you condemn, 
% And one you cenſure for her caſe. 
„ 
1 har wondrous gifts muſt her adorn, 
* Who would your laſting love engage, 
&* When rigorous nymphs excite your rages 
% And eaſy fair ones raiſe your ſcorn ! 
IX. 


* But while you fhew your pride or pow? ry 


« With tyrant paſſions vainly hot, 
« She's bet bleft who heeds you not, 
« And leaves 9 all in happy * 
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CHAP. . 
ON SENTIMENTAL ATTACHMENT, 
OVE, perhaps, ſweetens and expands the feel- 
ings more than any pation Whatever. Being a 


compoſition of all the tender, of all the humane and 
diſintereſted virtues, it calls forth at once all their ſoft 


ideas, and exerts all their good offices. | 7 

The ingenious Mr. Sterne, authors of Triſtram | 1 

Shandy, uſed to ſay, that © he never felt the vibra- 1 

tions of his heart ſo much in uniſon with virtue, as a 

when he was in love ; and that whenever he did a mean * 

or unworthy action, on examining himſelf ſtrictly, he b 

1 found that at that time he was looſe from every ſenti- f 

| mental attachment to the fair lex.” ? = 
The declaration of this ſocial and benevolent paſſion | 

to the object that inſpires it, is what we commonly 8 

call courtſhip; and the time of this courtſhip, not- | el 

withſtanding the many embarraſſments and uneaſineſ- * 

dies which attend it, is generally conſidered as one of B 

the happieſt periods of human life, at Icaſt ſo long as a 

"the lover is ſupported by hope, that pleaſing delirium 1 

of the ſoul. * 

The interference of parents, . in order to th, 

prevent the union of lovers, is often attended with _ dif 

ſerious conſequences ; as the two following Rories ſub 1 


nciently evince. 
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c HAP. L. 
HON ORIO any ELIZA: 
A VERY PATHETIC STORY. 


ONORIO was the fon of a London merchant, 
bred up to the buſinefs of his father, to which 
he ſucceeded in his early youth: and in a little time 
diltinguiſhed himfelf, not only by his knowledge in 
trade, but alſo by his probity of heart, and generoſity 
of fentiment. Nor was he deficient in perfonal ac- 
compliſhments. His figure was remarkably agreea- 
ble; his addrefs was engaging ; and no pains had been 
ſpared in giving him the advantage of a genteel educa- 
tion. : | 
He was in a fair way of acquiring a very large for- 
tune, when he firft beheld, at a public aſſembly, the 
elegant and amiable Eliza, daughter of an eminent 
trader, to whom his circumſtances were well known. 
He was deeply ftruck with her external appearance; 
and, having found means to infinuate himſelf into her 
acquaintance, diſcovered a thouſand charms in her un- 
derſtanding and diſpoſition, which at once completed 
the conqueſt of his heart. It was not long before he 
diſcloſed his paſſion to the dear object, and had the 
raviſhing pleaſure to find he had inſpired her with very 
favourable ſentiments of his character. | 
After ſome time ſpent in the endearing effuſions of 
mutual love, he applied to the father, and made a 
tormal demand of her in marriage. His propoſal met. 
with a very cordial reception ; and Honorio was ad- 


mitted into the family, on the footing of a future ſon- 


in-law, The day was already appointed for the mar- 
rage, after all the articles of intereſt had been ſettled 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties; when, by the ſud- 
| | . | den 
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den . of foreign correſpondents at the cloſe of 
the laſt war, Honorio was obliged to ſtop payment. 

He communicated his diſtreſs to Eliza's father ; and 
produced his books, by which it appeared that his 
effects were more than ſufficient to diſcharge his debts, | 
though they were ſo ſcattered that he could not col- 
lect them in time enough to ſupport his credit. 

The merchant ſaid he was ſorry for his misfortune, 
but made no offer of aſſiſtance. On the contrary, he 
told him bluntly that he could not expect he would 
beſtow his daughter on a bankrupt, and forbade him 
the houſe. 

The reader may conceive what an effect this treat- 
ment had upon an ingenuous mind, endued with an 
extraordinary ſhare of ſenſibility. He retired to his 
own houſe, while his heart was burſting with grief and 
indignation. 

The generous Eliza, being appriſed of what had 
paſſed between her father and her lover, ſeized the firſt 
opportunity of writing a letter to Honorio, lamenting 

his misfortune in the moſt pathetic terms, aſſuring him 
of her inviolable attachment, and offering to give a 
convincing proof of her love by a clandeſtine marriage. 

He made due acknowledgments to his amiable mil. 
treſs for this mark of diſintereſted affection ; but abſo- 
lutely refuſed to comply with a propolal, which might 
ruin her fortune, endanger her happineſs, and ſubject | 
him to the imputation of being ſordid and ſelfiſh. | 

He made haſte to ſettle his accounts, and fatisfy his 
creditors. Then he wrote a letter to Eliza, releaſing 
her from all engagements in his favour, and exporting 
her to forget that ever ſuch a perſon exiſted. | 

Immediately after this addreſs he diſappeared, and 
no perion could tell in what manner. People, in ge- 
neral, ſuppoſed he had made away with himſelf in de- 


ſpair. 


Eliza 
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Eliza was overwhelmed with the moſt poignant ſor- 
row, which entailed upon her a lingering diſtemper, 
that brought her to the brink of the grave. | 

Though nature triumphed over the diſeaſe, it was 
not in the power of time to remove her grief, which 
ſettled into a fixed melancholy, that clouded all her 
charms, and made a deep impreſſion on her father's 
heart. 5 „ 

Her only brother dying of a conſumption, ſhe be- 
came the ſole heireſs of a conſiderable fortune; and 
many advantageous matches were propoſed without ef- 
fect. „ = | | 

At length, ſhe plainly told her father, that he had 

once made her miſerahle, and it was not now in his 
power to make her happy ; for ſhe had made a ſolemn 
'vow to heaven, that ſhe would never join her fate to 
any other man but him on whom he had allowed her to 
beſtow her affection, = | 
The merchant was thunder-ftruck at this declara- 
tion. He ſaw himſelf deprived, by his own cruel 
avarice, of that happineſs with which he had flattered 
himſelf, in the hope of enjoying a riſing generation of 
his own poſterity. He became penſive and ſullen, loſt 
his ſenſes, and in a few months expired. 5 

Eliza purchaſed a retired houſe in the country, 
where ſhe gave a full ſcope to her ſorrow; while ſhe 
lived the life of a ſaint, and ſpent the beſt part of her 
time, as well as fortune, in the exerciſe of charity and 
beneyolence : witneſs the ſighs that are ſtill uttered by 
all that knew her, when her name is pronounced: wit- 
| nels the tears of the widow and the fatherleſs that are 

daily ſhed upon her tomb. bs . 

Honorio, deſparate in his fortune and his love, took 
a paſſage in a Spaniſh ſhip for Cadiz, under the name 
of Benſon; and, as he underſtood the language, as 
well as the management of accompts, he was admitted, 

ah By 
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as an inferior factor, on board of che Flota, bound for 
South America. 


He ſettled at La Vera Crus; and fortune ſo prof. 
pered his endeavours, that, in a few years, he was 


maſter of forty thouſand 

But neither proſperity, nor oh univerfal efteem he 
Had acquired among the Spaniards for his. worth and 
integrity, could ſooth the anguiſh of his heart, or ef- 


face the remembrance of Eliza, whoſe charms ſtill 


dwelt upon his imagination. 

At length, impatient of living ſo long in ignorance 
of her ſituation, he remitted his effects to Europe, re- 
turned to Cadiz, and there, in a Britiſh bottom, took 
thipping for England. 

At the Race of Portland the lep was attacker by 
a paltry French privateer; and Honorio had the 
fortune to receive a ſhot in his neck, which appeared 
very dangerous. 
Atſter the privateer had ſheered off, he defired that 
he might be put aſhore at the neareſt land, as therewas 
no ſurgeon on board; and the boat immediately con- 
veyed him and part of his baggage into a creek, within 
half a mile of Eliza's dwelling. 

He was obliged to take up his lodgings at a arretche 
public houſe, and diſpatched an expreſs to the next 


town for a ſurgeon ; but, before he arrived, the unfor- 


tunate Honorio had loft his eye-light in conſequence 
of his wound, and his fever was confiderably increaſed. 
The humane Eliza, being made acquainted with the 


eircumſtances of his diſtrefs, without dreaming it was 


Her beloved Honorio, deſired a worthy old clergyman, 
who was rector of the pariſh, to take her ohariot, and 
bring the wounded man to her houſe, where he might 
be properly attended and accommodated. 

Thither he was carried accordingly, and there firit 
wvifited by the ſurgeon ; who, after having dreſſed the 
wound, declared he had no o hopes of his recovery. 


He 
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He heard the ſentence without emotion; and deſir- 
ed he might have an opportunity to thank the lady of 
the houſe for the charitable compaſſion ſhe had mani- 
feſted towards a ſtranger in diſtreſs. 

The tender-hearted Eliza being informed of his re- 
queſt, immediately viſited him in his apartment, ac- 

companied by the clergyman, and a female relation who 
ved with her as her companion. 


Approaching his bed: ſide, ſhe condoled with him on 


his misfortune, begged he would think himſelf at 


home, and command every thing in her houſe as freely 
as if it were his own. 

He no ſooner heard her voice than he ſtarted ; and 

raiſing himſelf in his bed, rolled his 135 around, as if 
in queſt of ſome favourite object. 
HFis ear was more faithful than his memory. He re- 
membered and was affected by the ſtrain, though he 
could not recollect the ideas to which it had been an- 
nexed. 

After ſome pauſe he 3 &« Excellent lady ! 
« I could with to live in order to expreſs my gratitude, 
“But it will not be.—You have given ſhelter to a 

* poor wearied pilgrim, and your charity muſt be ſtill 
“ farther extended, in ſeeing his body committed to 
the duſt. 

“ have, moreover, aan 3 to alk, namely, 
* that you and this good clergyman will atteſt my laſt 
will, which is locked in a paper caſe, depofed in 
„my portmanteau.“ | 

So ſaying, he delivered the key to the doctor, who 
opened the trunk, found the paper, and was defired to 
read it aloud in the hearing of all preſent. + 

The will was written by the hand of Honorio him- 
ſelf, who, in conſideration of his tender affection for 
the incomparable Eliza, which nothing but death 
ſhould eraſe from his heart, had bequeathed to her all 

8 


his 
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| bis worldly fubſtance, excluſive of forme charits able le- 
Cacies, 


When the name of Honorio was pronounced, Eliza 


ſtarted, grew pale, and trembled with ſtrong emotion. 
Zhe wt dered, however, his fituation, and: reſtrained 
her tranfports, while her eyes poured” forth a torrent 
of tears, and the chair ſhook under her, with the 
violence of her Pong. 


The humane clergyman was not unmoved at this 


ſeene. He had often heard the ſtory of her unfor- 
tunate love, and by his ſenfible conſolations enabled 
her to bear her affliction with temper and reſignation. 
He no ſooner perceived the names of Honorio and 
Eliza in the will, than he was ſeized with extreme 
wonder and ſyrapathizing ſorrow. His voice faultered. 
The tears ran down his cheeks, and it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that he read the paper to an end. 
Then roblerring the agitation of Eliza, he conducted 
her_into another room, where, her grief and ſurpriſe 


oy: becoming too ſtrong for her conſtitution, ſhe fainted | 


5 Away in the arms of her companion. 
When ſhe recovered from her ſwoon, ſhe gave vent 
to her ſorrow, in a loud paſſion of tears and excla- 
ination. She aſterwards became more calm; and beg- 
ged the doctor would endeavour to prepare Honorio 
for an interview with his long loſt Eliza. He forth- 
with returned to the merchant; but was in too much 
confufion to communicate the diſcovery with diſcre- 
tion and compoſure. * | 
Honorio, though blind, had perceived the lady's 
agitation, as well as the clergyman 8 diſorder, and 
was not a little ſurprifed at their abrupt departure: 
His mind had already formed an aſſemblage of the 
moſt interefting ideas before the doctor returned; and 
when he began to expatiate on the myſterious ways 
of Providence, he. was interrupted. by. the ſtranger, 
who, * his head, and * his hand, ex- 
claimed 


r Os a. 


> 2 SO — 


kite, Wha An, 


me & 
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claimed aloud . O enstand Heaven —it mult be the 


ce incomparable Eliza!“ 


At that inſtant ſne entered the apartment, kneeled 


by the bed-ſide, and taking him by the hand, cried 
out,.“ It is, indeed, the unfortunate Eliza—0 my 
Hpnorio ! Ts it thus we meet !” 

A long filence enſued, during which he bathe d her 
hand with tears, At length he ſpoke to this effect. 


« Theſe are not the tears of forrow, but of joy.— 4% 


% Eliza then lives l —ſhe remembers—ſbe retains her 
“regard for the hapleſs Honorio It was indeed the 
40 bind hand of Providence that threw me on this hoſ- 
c pitable ſhore. Could I once more behold thoſe dear 


« features, which I have ſo often contemplated with 


% admiratzon and delight—But I am ſatisſied.“ 

. Tae ſequel of this affecting ſcene I cannot pretend 
to deſcribe. Honorio's wound, at the next dreſſing, 
had the appearance of a gangrene. The ball, however 
which had been lodged among the nerves and ſine wa 

of the neck, was now with eaſe extracted, and his 
eye- ſight was immediately reſtored. 


Having ſettled his temporal affairs, and made his 1 
peace with Heaven, he on the fourth day expired in 


che arms of Eliza, who was the ſole and lat object on 
which his eyes were ſtrained. 


She did not long ſurvive her able lover. Her 


grief at length exhauſted her conſtitution, and brought 
Her to the grave, after ſhe had endowed abns-houſes 
for the maintenance of twenty poor cripples, bequeath- 
ed a handſome fortune to her kinſwomin, a conſide- 


rable preſent to the clergyman, and a large. ſem to the 


Poor of the pariſh. 
At ber own deſire, ſhe was buried i in the fame 


grave with her lover, and over them is raiſed a plain 


unembelliſhed tomb of black marble, with this modeſt 


jinſcription: Datlissted to the memory of Honorio 
and Eliza,” 


CHAP. 


* 


cach of their tender breaſts. 
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C HAN LIT. 


HENRY Axp CHARLOTTE. 
A MOST AFFECTING HISTORY. ; 


* the l of the celebrated: Buſby, 
there was a boy at ſchool, whom I fhall diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of Henry, equally eſteemed by his 
maſters for the brilliancy of his talents, and beloved by 
his ſchook-fellows. for the various excellent qualities of 
his mind, and the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition. 


3 he had riſen very high in the ſchool, he con- 


ceived a paſſion for a young lady in the neighbour- 
hood, eminently beautiful, and differing from him in 


character, only as the natural delicacy and ſoftneſs of 


her ſex added a charm to every perfection of hexgls 

From the many interviews they had had, t. 
which at firſt fired his boſome, quickly became Th 
and they already indulged themſelves in romantic ideas 
of celebrating their nuptuals, when they ſcarce knew 
what love was, but from the fluttering it cauſed in 


FY 


Two years were now elapſed ſince they had de- 
flared their flame to each other. Henry had long 
pleaded his love to his dear Charlotte, with all the 


force, which a fincere, and daily increaſing paſſion 


could inſpire him with, 


Marriage was what they bcth looked up to, bat i im- 


poſibil: itics dimmed the proſpect; and though he loved 


her with a tenderneſs, which nought but various mo- 


Lives can implant, yet ſtill his defires tended to that 


point of bliſs, which nothing but the privilege of mar- 
riage can e ſanction to. 8 
18 
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His father, it ſeems, having long obſerved the cloſe 
intimacy which exiſted between our hero and this ami- 


able girl, and fearful of the conſequence, namely mar- 


riage (for the had no fortune) reſolved to ſeperate 
them. | . 


Accordingly he purchaſed him an enligncy in a 


| regiment juſt going abroad; and paying little regard 


to his ſon's diſapprobation of a military life, ſent him 


off to Jerſey. 


This precaution, however, proved fruitleſs; for 
Henry, as ſoon as he was acquainted with his father's 
cruel determination, having obtained Charlotte's full 
couſent, had their marriage conſummated unkngwn to 
any of his friends; and, as his regiment was detained 
in England, by unforeſeen delays, a much longer time 


than was expected, he found means to paſs the greater 
part of his time in her company. | 


J {hall paſs over the tender ſcene, which took place 


at their parting. Suffice it to ſay, that never was a 


picture of grief diſplayed in more natural and affecting 
colours, than what this interview exhibited. With 


_ difficulty he diſſuaded her from the earneſt defire ſhe 


had of accompanying him; but he knew the dangers 
of the voyage, and the difficulties a women is expoſed 
to in a camp, too well to comply with her requeſt. 


All he had to conſole her with was, an aſſurance of 
the moſt ſpeedy return he could obtain. | 


Before he had been fix months in Jerſey, he re- 
ceived the news of her being brought to bed of a fon. 
Since ſhe had laſt ſeen her dear Henry, her conſtancy 
had been put to the trial by a thouſand preſſing cala- 


Juſt after he had ſet fa}, ſhe felt a ſevere ſhock in 


the loſs of a kind and affectionate mother, her only 
lurviving parent, and was now left an helpleſs orphan, 
expoſed to all the dangers of the wide world, deprived 


8 2 : oi 
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of every comfort af life, and nearly deſtitute of all its 
neceſſaries. 
Fer mother I the relict of a colonels had with 
fome ceconomy, made ſhift to ſupport herſelf and 
daughter, in a genteel manner on her penſion. - But 
this dropt at her death, and poor Charlotte, who, 
either from the too great indulgence or the pride of 
her parents, had not been brought up to any buſineſs, 
was now reduced to the deſperate alternative of either 
ſtarving, - or maintaining herſelf by the moſt deſperate 
trade her ſex 18 acquainted with. 

Happily an old ſchool-tellow of Henry's learning 
the diltreſſed ſkate of her circumſtances, flew to her 
aſſiſtance with all the ardour the thought of reheving 
his friend's dearer half could inflame him with, and (as 
he had too much virtue ever to become a proſtitute) 

ſaved her from the rigour of a death ſhe no ways me- 
rited, and which had long appeared to her inevitable. 

Shortly after this timely reſcue, ſhe received the 
following letter from her Henry : 


« My prartsT CHARLOTTE, 


Judge my happineſs on hearing that 83 has 
bleſt us with a token of our love! That he may re- 
ſemble his mother in every thing, is the only boon ! 
crave now for him :—But I change my joy to a note 
of ſorrow ! The pernicious effects of this elimate have 
»inflited on me an illneſs, which I fear I never ſhall 
get over. Life, however, is a burthen to me, while 
' thou art abſent : — Nor could I have held it out thus 
long, but that I ſupport myſelf on the proſpect of that 
bliſs, which will, I hope, crown the reſt of our years, 
ſhould I ever return to thee. I live, I breathe but 
for thee, and fear not death, but as it ſhall fnatch thee 
from me.— But there is a place, a paradiſe, where we 
fall one day meet, to part no more — Farewell! May 
Xicaven ſhed its choiceſt bleſſings on thee and er in- 

ant, 
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fant, and render you both happy, as it made thee 
good!“ 

4 Equally alarmed at the ſeverity of her Henry? s diſ- 
order, and charmed with the ſincerity of his paſſion, 
ſhe reſolved to ſet ſail in queſt of him. Accordingly, 
ſupplied by the kindneſs of his friend with every thing 
requiſite for her voyage, ſhe went on board a tranſport 
bound for the place of her huſband's deſtination. But 
the bittereſt — of her affliction remained as yet 
unaccompliſned. All thoſe flattering images of joy, 
which the thought of quickly ſeeing her Henry had 
preſented to her, were ſuddenly overclouded by the 
ſtorm, which intercepted them in their paſſage. 

After every exertion of the crew had proved vain, 
they were driven to the laſt reſource, and fired the 
ſignal of diſtreſs. This was inſtantly anſwered by 
another ſhip, which had long been near, but, from the 
darkneſs which reigned around, without the knowledge 
of either. It was, 3 too late to ſave their 
veſſel. The leak, which had ſo long diſtreſſed them, 
now took in ſo faſt, that it was impoſſible to keep her 
above water; and juſt as the ſhip made up to her, ſhe 
ſunk. Her loag-boat, ſtowed full, was now approach- 
ing the ſide of the ſhip, when a cruel wave ſnatched it 
under, and Charlotte, with her dear infant cloſe claſped 
to her breaſt, floated at the mercy of a ſtocmy ſea. 

Muit I ſtop my reader to tell him, that Henry, 
having procured leave of — was nn. in 
the other ſhip ? 

He had hos: fixed his eyes on the boat, ſtruck with 
the beauty of his unknown wife. Unable any longer 
ta be witneſs to ſuch a ſcene of dſtreſs, without taking 
an active part in it, he plunged i in at the hazard of his 
own lite, and catching her as ſhe roſe on the back 
of a billow, bore her to her own ſhip's boat. 

But arhat were his feelings, When lle beheld the face 
of his Charlotte! Her beuumbed arm bad dropt its 

tender 
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tender charge. The horror of her- diſtreſs bad: de- 
prived her cheeks of their roſeate hue, and plundered 
her ruby lips of all their melting beauties. Dead was 
the luſtre of her gloſſy eye, and cold her lily hand. 

He preſſed her to his breaſt in the agonies of de- 
pair, and ſtrove to recal her affrighted ſpirits to their 
gay abode. She at length awoke almoſt from the 
—— of death: but ſveing her Henry's face, ſhrieked 


aſtoniſhment, and ſunk into his arms a n 5 


corſe ! 


cH AP. LIL 


ON THE DEGREES OF SENTIMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
AT DIE TA Hes. 


N the earlier ant ſentiment i in fone 8 not ap- 
pear to have been much attended to. When Abra- 


ham ſent his ſervant to court a bride for his fon Iſaac, 


ave do not ſo much as hear, that Iſaac was conſulted 
on the matter; nor is there even a ſuſpicion, that he 
might refuſe or diſlike the wife which his father had 
elected for him. 

From the manner in which. Rebetca was ſolicited, 
we learn, that women were not then courted in perſon 
by the hover, but by a proxy, whom he, or his parents, 
deputed in his Read. We likewiſe its + that this proxy 
did not, as in modern times, indeavepr to gain the 


affection of the lady he was ſent ta, by enlarging on 


Efications of 


the perſonal properties, and men 
fleence of the 


the lover ; but by the richneſs a } : f my 
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Preſents have been, from the earlieſt ages, and are 
to this day, the mode of tranſacting all kinds of bu- 
ſineſs in the Eaft. When a favour is to be aſked of 
a ſuperior, one connot hope to obtain it without a 
preſent. Courtſhip, therefore, having been anciently 
tranſacted in this manner, it is plain, that it was only 
conſidered in the ſame light as any other negociable 
buſineſs, and not as a matter of ſentiment, and of the 
heart. | 
In the courtſhip, however, or rather purchaſe of a 
wife by Jocob, we meet with ſomething like ſenti- 
ment; for when he found that he was not poſſeſſed 
of mony or goods, equal to the price which was pro- 
bably ſet upon her, he not only condeſcended to pur- 
Chaſe her by ſervitude, but even ſeemed much diſap- 
pointed, when the tender-eyed Leah was faithleſsly im- 
poſed upon him inſtead of the beautiful Rachel, 
The ancient Gauls, Germans, and neighbouring 
nations of the North, had ſo much veneration for the 
ſex in general, that in courtſhip they behaved with a 
ſpirit of gallantry, and ſhewed a degree of ſentiment, 
to which thoſe, who called them Barbarians, never ar- 
rived, Not contented with getting poſſeſſion of the 
perſon of his miſtreſs, a nothern lover could not be. 
ſatisfied without the ſincere affection of her heart; 
nor was his miftreſs ever to be gained but by ſuch 
methods, as plainly indicated to her the tendereſt at- 
tachment from the moſt deſerving man. 
The women of Scandinavia were not to be courted 
but by the moſt aſſiduous attendance, ſeconded by 
ſuch warlike atehievements as the cuſtom of the coun- 
try had rendered 'meceflary to make a man deſerving 
of his miſtreſy, On theſe accounts, we frequently find 
a lover aceoſting the object of his paſſion, by a minute 
and circumſtantal detail of all his explots, and all his 
ge We fought with ſwords,” ſays 


accompliſhments 
King Regner, in a beautiful ode compoſed by himſelf, 
| * | in 


2 
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"I 40 memory of the deeds of his former days, „ that 


< day wherein I ſaw ten thouſand of my foes rolling 
4 in thead: „near a promontory, of England. A 


„ dew of b Tood diſtilled from our ſwords, The ar- 


66 rows, which flew in ſearch of the helmets, bellowed 
through the air. The Nesſure of that dey was truly 
* exqulite.  -- 

We fought with Grords. A young man thould 
&« march early to the conflict of arms. Man ſhould 


attack man, or bravely reſiſt him. In this hath al-. 


% ways conſiſted the nobility of the warrior. He 
* who aſpires to the love of his miſtreſs, ng bo be 

& dauntleſs in the claſh of fwords.” 

The deſcendants of the nothern nations, long after 
they. had plundered and repcopled the grente — 
of Europe, vetained nearly the ſame ideas of love, and 
1 pradtiſed:4 the fame methods an declaring it, that they 
Had imbibed from their anceſtors, “ Love,” fays, 


| 1 William of Montagnegont, *© engages to the moſt 


Je amniable conduct. Love for the greateſt actions 
Love has no will but that of the object beloved, 
s nor ſecks any thing but what will augment her 
* glory. You cannot love, nor ought to be beloved, 


= +: 4 H you aſk any thing that virtue condemns. Never 
. 24 dd I-form a n that could wound the heart of 


E. my beloved, nor delight in a pleaſure that Was incon- 

=< hf bhtent. with her delicae yr. 
The method of addrefling females, among * of 
che tribes of American Indians, is the moſt fimple 
that can poſſibly be deviſed. When the lover goes 
40 viſit his e he only begs Jeave, by ſigns, to 
_ enter ber hut. After obtaining this, he goes in, end 
fits down by her in the moſt, reſpegtful ſilenoe. If the 
fuffers him to remain there without interruption, her 
ev ſo is conſenting to his ſyit. If, however, the 
Jower * 885 n given bann and drink, aſa a 
.F 5 
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refuſal: though the woman is obliged to ſet by him 
till he has finiſhed his repaſt. He then retires in ſilence. 
In Canada, courtſhip is not carried on with that coy 
reſerve, and {*:ming ſecrecy, which politeneſs has intro- 
dueed among the inhabitants of Eivilized nations. When 
a man and woman meet, though they never ſaw each 
other before, if he is captivated with her charms, he 
declares his paffion- in the plaineſt manner; and ſhe, 
with the ſame fimplicity, anſwers, Yes, or No, without 
further deliberation. © That female reſerve,” ſays an 
ingenious writer, that feeming reluQtance' to enter 
* into the married ſtate, obſervable in polite countries, 
jg the work of art, and not of nature. The hiſtory 
of every uneultivated people amply proves it. It 
„tells us, that their women not only ſpeak with 
c freedorn the ſentiments of their hearts, but even 
* bluſh not to have theſe ſentiments made as public as 
ce poſitble®,”” e EL ? Dy 
In Formoſa, however, they differ ſo much from the“ 
fimplicity of the Canadians; that it would be reckoned 
the greateſt indecency in the man to declare, or in- 
the woman to hear, a declaration of the paſſion of 
love. The lover is, therefore, obliged to depute hts 
mother, ſiſter, or ſome female relation; and from any 
of theſe the ſoft tale may be heard without the leaſt _ Wn | 
offence to delicacy. e 72027 RS 
In Spain, the women had formerly no voice in dif- © 
poling of themſelves in matrimony. But as the empire 
of common ſenfe began to extend itſelf, they began to 
claim x privilege; at leaſt of being confulted in the 
choice of the partners of their lives. Many fathers and 
guardians, hurt hy this female innovation, and puffed 
up with Spanifh pride, ſtill inſiſted on forcing their 
daughters to marry according to their pleaſure, by 
means of duennas, locks, hunger, and even ſometimes 
of poiſon and: daggers. But as nature will revolt 
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againſt every ſpecies of oppreſſion and injuſtice, the 
ladies have for ſome time begun to affert their own 
rights. The authority of fathers and guardians be- 
gins to decline, and lovers find themſely : obliged to 
apply to the affections of the fair, as well as to the 
pride and avarice of their relations 
The nightly muſical ſerenades of miftreſſes by their 
lovers are ſtill in uſe. The gallant compoſes ſome love 
ſonnets, as expreſſive as he can, not only of the ſitu- 
ation of his heart, but of every particular circum ſtance 
between him and the lady, not forgetting to lard them 
with the moſt extrayagant encomiums on her beauty and 
merit. Theſe he lein the night below her window 
accompanied with his lute, or ſometimes with a whole 
band of muſic. The more piercingly cold the air, the 
more the lady's heart is ſuppoſed to be thawed with 
the patient ſufferance of her lover, who, from night 
to night, frequently continues this exerciſe for many 
hours, heaving the deepeſt ſighs, and caſting the molt 
piteous, looks towards the window; at which if his 
oddeſs at laſt deigns to appear, and drops him a curt- 
ey, he is ſuperlatively paid for all his watching; but 
if ſhe bleſſes him with a ſmile, he is ready to run diſ- 
tracted. 1 
In Italy the manner of addreſſing the ladies, ſo far 
as it relates to ſerenading, nearly reſembles that of 
Spain. 'The Italian, however, goes a ftep farther 
than the Spaniard. He endeavours to blockade the 
houſe, where his fair one lives, ſo as to prevent the 
entrance of any rival. If he marries the lady who colt 
him all this trouble and attendance, he ſhuts her up 
for life. If not, ſhe becomes the object of his eter- 
nal hatred, and he too frequently endeavours to re- 
venge by poiſon the ſucceſs of his happier rival. | 
In one circumſtance relating to courtſhip, the Ita- 
| Hans are faid to be particular. They protract the 
time of it as long as poſſible, well knowing that, ere 
15 e Wit 
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with all the little ills attending it, a period thus em- 
ployed is one of the ſweeteſt of human life. 

A French lover, with the word ſentiment perpe- 
tually in his meuth, ſeems by every action to have 
excluded it from his heart. He places his whole con- 
fidence in his exterior air and appearance. He dreſſes 


for his miſtreſs, dances for her, flutters conſtantly 


about her, helps her to lay on her rouge, and to place 
her patches. He attends her round the whole circle 
of amuſements, chatters to her conſtantly, whiſtles and 
ſings, and plays the fool with her. Whatever be his 
ſtation, every thing gaudy and glittering within the 
ſphere of it is called in to his aſſiſtance, particularly 
ſplendid 2 and tawdry liveries; but if, by the 
help of all theſe, he cannot make an impreſſion on the 
fair one's heart, it coſts him nothing but a few ſhrugs 
of his ſhoulders, two ar three filly exclamations, and ag 
many ſtanzas of ſome ſatirical ſong againſt her; and, 
as it is impoſſible for a Frenchman to live without an 
amour, he immediately betakes himſelf to another. 
There is hardly any ſuch thing among people of 
faſhion. as courtſhip. Matters are generally ſo ordered 
by parents and guardians, that to a bride and bride- 
groom the day of marriage is often the ſecond time of 
their meeting. In many countries, to be married in 
this manner would be reckoned the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes. In France it is little regarded. In the faſhion- 
able world few people are greater ſtrangers to, or more 
indifferent about each other, than huſband and wife; 
and any appearance of fondneſs between them, or their 
being ſeen frequently together, would infallibly make 
them forfeit the reputation of the ton, and be laughed 
at by all polite company. On this account, nothing 


8 more common than to be acquainted with a lady 


without knowing her huſband, or viſiting the huſband 
without ever ſeeing his wife. | | 
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MINDS ANT> TEMPERS IN UNISON ARE RARELY 
: BE FOUND, 
. I. 
0 ir, mighty Love] and teach my ſong 
To abo % feet} joys belong, 
And e the happy fairs, 
IWhnſe yielding hearts and joining hands 
Lid bl: enge the with their bands, 
To foficn all iheir cares. 
Lo 
Not the avild herd of nymphs and ſwains, - 
T hat thoughtleſs Ay into the chains, 
As cuſtom leads the ways 
Tf there be bliſs without deſign, 
tvics and oaks may grow and tæuine, 
And be as bleſe'd as they. 
III. 
Noi ſordid -ſouls of earthly mould, 
WH bo, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
To dull embraces move ! 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And male a wworld of love. 
SR 
Not the mad tribe that hell inſpires. 
With æpanton flames; thoſe raging = 
The purer bliſs deſtroy : 
On Ana's top let furies wed, 
And Sheets of lightning dreſs the bed 


2 improve the burning jay. 
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| * 
Not the dull pairs, whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms 


Can mingle hearts and hands e ge 


Logs of green ; <vord, that quency the CoA, 


Are married juſt like Stoic fouls, 
W. 446 N ters for their Lan. | 
FF 
Not minds of 3 Arain, 
Sill filent, or that fill complaiiy 
Can the dear bondage 4% . 
As cell may beavnly concerts 


Ye 7 


From too old lutes with ne e A fri ing, 


Or none befides the baſs. 
VII. 


1 can the ſoft ea bell 


Two jarring fouls of angry mould, 
he rugged and the been 


Samſen's young joxes migot as well 


In bands of cheerful wedlock dwell, 


UL 115 Arebrand tied bet cen. 
VIII. ö 


Nor ler the cruel fetters lind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind, 


For love abbors the fi, BIY . 


Tooſe the fierce tiger from the deer, 


or native rage and native fear 
Riſe and forbid delight. 
IX. 
T wo Rindeft' ſouls alone muſt meet; 
*Tes friendſhip makes the bondage | zol, 
And feeds their mutual loves: f 


Bright Venus, on her rolling throne, 


1s drawn by gentleſ birds alone, 
And Cupids yohe the doves. 


W 
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CHAP. LIV. 


A VIEW OF MATRIMONY IN THREE DIFFERENT 
: LIGHTS. „ 


HE marriage. life is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
or an happy condition. The firſt is, when two 
people of no taſte meet together, upon ſuch a ſettle- 
ment as has been thought reaſonable by parents and 
conveyancers, from an exact valuation of the land and 
caſh of both parties. In this caſe, the young lady's 
perſon 18. no more regarded than the houſe and im- 
provements in purchaſe of an eſtate; but ſhe goes with 
her fortune, rather than her fortune with her. Theſe 
make up the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up 
the lumber of the human race, without beneficence 
towards thoſe below them, or reſpect towards thoſe 
2hove them; and lead a deſpicable, independent, and 
uſcleſs life, without ſenſe of the laws of kindneſs, 
good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant ſatisfac- 
tions which flow from reaſon and virtue. . 
The vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction of two 
people of quick taſte and reſentment, put together for 
reaſons well known to their friends, in which eſpecial 
care is taken to avoid (what. they think the chief of 
evils) poverty; and enſure to them riches, with every 
evil beſides. Theſe good people live in a conſtant 
conſtraint before company, and, when alone, revile 
each other's perſon and conduct. In company, they 
are in purgatory ; when by themſelves, in hell. 
The happy marriage is, where two perſons meet, 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumitances 


of fortune or beauty. Theſe may ſtill love in 10 


of adverſity or ſicknefs. The former we may, in ſpme 
5 5 e 
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- meaſure, defend ourſelves from; the other is the com- 
mon lot of humanity. Love has nothing to do. with 
riches or ftate. Solitude, with the perſon beloved, 
has a pleaſure; even in a woman's mind, beyoau ſhow 
or pomp. | 5 


OF BETROTHING AND MARRIAGE. 


Ta very early period, families who lived in a 
friendly manner, fell upon a method of ſecuring 

their children to each other, by what is called in the 
acred writings betrothing. This was agreeing on a 


price to be paid for the bride, the time when it ſhould 
be paid, and when ſhe ſhould be delivered into the 
hands of her huſband. Es 
There were, according to the Talmudiſts, three 
ways of betrothing. The firſt, by a written contract. 
The ſecond, by a verbal agreement, accompanied with 
a piece of money. And the third, by the parties com- 
ing together, and living as huſband and wiſe; which 
might have been as properly called marriage as be- 
trothing. 5 ö | 
Tue written contract was in the ſolowing manner: 
* On ſuch a day, month, and year, A. the ſon of B. 
has ſaid to D. the daughter of E. be thou my ſpoute 
according to the law of Moſes and of the Iſraelites; 
and I will give thee as a dowry, the ſum of two bun- 
dred Tuzims, as it is ordered by our law. And the 
laid D. hath promiſed to be his ſnoule upon the con- 
Gitions aforefaid, which the fi A. doth promiſe to 
Perform on the day of marriage. and to this the faid 


* A. doth 
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A. doth hereby bind himſelf and all that ha hath, to 
the very cloak upon his back ; engages himſelf to love, 
honour, feed, clothe, and protect her, and to perform 
all that is generally implied in contracts of marriage in 
favour of the Iſraelitiſn wives.“ 

The verbal agreement was made in the preſence of 
a ſufficient number of witneſſes, hy the man ſaying to 
the woman, “ Take this money as a pledge, that at 


ſuch a time I will take thee to be my wife.” A No- 


man, who was thus betrothed or bargained for, was 
almoſt in every reſpect by the law conſidered as already 
married. 

Before the legiſlation of Moſes, « marriages among 
the Jews,” ſay the Rabbies, were agreed upon by 


the parents and relations of both fides. When this 


was done the bridegroom was introduced to his bride. 


Prefents were mutually exchanged, the contract ſigned 
before witneſſes, and the bride, having remained ſome 


time with her relations, was ſent away to the habita- 


tion of her haſband, in the night, with ſinging, danc- 


ing, and the ſbund of muſical inſtruments.” 

By the inftitution of Moſes, the Rabbies tell us, 
the contract of marriage was read in the preſence of, 
and figned by, at leaſt ten witneſſes, who were "I 
and * The bride, who had taken care to bathe 
herſelf the night before, appeared in all her ſplendor, 
but veiled, in imitation of Rebecca, who veiled herſelf 
when ſhe came in ſight of Iſaac. She was then given 
to the bridegroom by her parents, in words to this 
purpoſe : Take her according to the law of Moſes :” 
Aud he received her, by ſayiag, © I take her accord- 
ing 10 that law.” Some bleſſings were then pro- 


nounced upon the young couple, both by the parents 


and the reſt of the company. 
The bleſſings or prayers generally ran in this ſtile: 
« Bleffed art thou, O Lord of heaven and earth, who 
haſt 1 man in thine own Ukeneſs, and haft ap- 
; Pointed 
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ointed woman to be his partner and companion! 
Bleſſed art thou, who filleſt Sion with joy for the mule 
titude of her ehildren ! Bleſſed art thou, who ſendeft 
gladneſs to the bridegroom and his bride ! who haſt 
ordained for them love, joy, tenderneſs, peace, and 
mutual affection. Be pleaſed to bleſs, not only this 
couple, but Judah and Jeruſalem, with fongs of joy, 
and praiſe for the joy that thou giveſt them, by the 
multitude of their ſons and of their daughters.“ 


After the virgms had ſung a marriage ſong, the 


company partook of a repaſt, the moſt magnificent 
the parties could afford; after which they began a 
dance, the men round the bridegroom, the women 
round the bride. They pretended that this dance 


was of divine inftitution, and an eſſential part of the 


ceremony. 'The bride was then carried to the nuptial 


bed, and the bridegroom left in the chamber with her. 


The company again returned to their feaſting and re- 
joicing ; and the Rabbies inform us, that this feaſting, 


when the bride was a widow, laſted only three days, 


but ſeven if ſhe was a virgin. 


At the birth of a ſon, the father planted a cedar ; 


and at that of a daughter, he planted a pine. Of 
theſe trees the nuptial bed was conſtructed, when the 


parties, at whoſe birth they were planted, entered into 


the married ſtate. 


The Aſſyrians had a court, or tribunal, whoſe only 
buſineſs was to diſpoſe of young women in marriage, 
and to ſee the laws of that union properly executed. 
What theſe laws were, or how the execution of them 


was enforced, are circumſtances which have not been 


handed down to us. But the erecting a court ſolely 
for the purpoſe of taking cognizance of them, ſug⸗ 


geſts an idea that they were many and various. 


Among the Greeks, the multiplicity of male and 


female deities who were concerned in the affairs of love, 


made the invocations and ſacrifices, on a matrimonial 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, a very tedious affair. Fortunate omens gave 


great joy; and the mok fortunate of all others, was 


a pair of turtles ſeen in the air, as thoſe birds were 
reckened the trueſt emblems. of conjugal love and fi- 
deity. It, however, one of them was ſeen alone, 
it infallibly denoted ſeparation, and all the ills attend- 

ing an unhappy marriage. | 

On the wedding-day, the bride and knidegroom 
were richly dreſſed, and adorned with garlands of 
herbs and flowers. The bride was conducted in the 
the evening to the houſe of her huſband in a chariot, 
ſeated between the huſband and one of his relations. 
When ihe alghted from the chariot, the axle-tree of 
it was burnt, to ſignify that there was no method left 
for her to return back. As ſoon as the young couple 
entered the houſe, figs and other fruits were thrown 
upon their heads to denote plenty; and a ſumptuous 
entertainment was ready for them to partake of, to 


-. which all the relations on both ſides were invited. 


The bride was lighted to bed by a number of torches, 


according to ker quality; and the company returned in 


the morning, to ſalute the new- married couple, and to 
ſing epithalamia at the door of their bed-chamber.. 
Epithalamia were marriage- ſongs, anciently ſung in 


praiſe of the bride or bricegroom, wiſhing them hap- 


pineſs, proſperity, and a numerous iſſue. 


Among the Romans there were three different kinds 
of marriage. The ceremony of the firſt conſiſted, in 


the young couple cating a cake together, made only of 
wheat, ſalt, and water. The Ne kind was cele- 
brated by the parties ſolemnly pledging their faith to 
each other, by giving and receiving a piece of money. 
This was the moſt common way of marrying among 


the Romans. It continued in uſe, even after they be- 


came Chriſtians. When writings were introduced to 
teſtify that a mau. and a woman. had become huſband and 


wife, and allo, that the huſband had ſettled a dower 


upon 


3 
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upon his bride, theſe writings were called Tabula Do- 
tales (dowry tables ;) and hence, perhaps, the words 
in our marriage ceremony, IT thee endow.” | 

The third kind of marriage was, when a man and 
woman, having cohabited for ſome time and had chik 
dren, found it expedient to continue together. In 
this caſe, if they made up the matter between them- 
ſelves, it became a valid marriage, and the children 
were conſidered as legitimate. | 

Something fimilar to this is the preſent cuſtom in 

Scotland. There, if a man live with, and have chil- 
dren by a woman, though he do not marry her till he 
be upon his death-bed, all the children are thereby le- 
gitimated, and become entitled to the honours and 
eſtates of their father. The caſe is the ſame in Hol- 
land, and ſome parts of Germany ; with this difference 
only, that all the children to be legitimated muſt ap- 
pear with the father and mother in church, at the ce- 
remony of their marriage. | 


CH AP. LVL 
A PICTURE or MATRIMONIAL FELICITY, 


6 and Caliſta had lived together in all the 
harmony of married minds for the ſpace of ſe- 
venteen months, during which time they had ſhared 
together an infinite variety of changes in their fortune. 
But, as if they were originally deſigned for one ano- 
ther, every action of bf: afforded both of them fome 
beautiful inſtance of the ſtrength and tenderneſs of this 


attachment. | 
When 
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When Cleon was abſent, the boſom of Califta felt 
ſomething always wanting to compleat her happineſs. 
When Cahita was away, the heart of Cleon was deſ- 
titute of its principal ſupport, and like a bird which 
had loſt its companion, ſorrowed for her return. . 
It often happens, that, in human life, the ſpirits will 
yield to unbidden dejection, and the breaſt throb with 
oppreſſion, it ſcarce knows. why... In. theſe: moments, 
the balm of affection is of particular enfluence, and af- 
fords a comfort, which nothing in this world can ſo 

bee ED non be. 
Whenever Cleon chanced to fall into a melancholy 
of this kind, the gentle Califta would yield up her en- 


WP 5 


tire attention to reſtore her lover to himſelf, 'Tran- 
quility is wounded and cured ſometimes: by imper- 
ceptible cauſes. Caliſta would: ſoothe her Cleon with 
a delicate perſuaſiveneſs, inſpired by the (generous paſ- 
ſion that ſhe bore him. Inſtead of. complaining of his 
fretfulneſs, her only hope and endeavour was to remove 
it; and her endeavours were generally ſucceſsful. For 
what, is there ſo diſtreſſing in life, which the ſmiles 


and careſſes of a loving and beloved woman cannot 


alleviate ? | 

Behold poverty on the one hand, and diſtemper on 
the other; yet, if the kind partner of our fates is re- 
ſolved to ſhare the lot with us, and is ſmiling, like the 


* 


= of patience, on our ſick pillows, we may then 
de 


the utmoſt malice of ill-fortune, and receive from 

the obligation aſſiduities of love, thoſe bleſſings which 

are denied us abroad, in a. buſtling, malicious, and un- 
eee world. 7 
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CHA P. EVIL. 
ON THE CHOICE oF A HUSBAND: 


- ASSIST me, y En | 
Whilft the youth I define, 
With whom 725 in wedlock would claſs ; 
And ye blooming fair, 
Lend a h/tening are, | 
To approve of the man as you paſs. | 


NV ot the changeable fry 

Who love, nor know why, , 
But follow bedup'd by their beſfiar ans © 

Such vor ries as theſe nl 

Are like waves of the ſeas, Went 


And ſteerꝰ d by their own pram 


The heforing 2 | 

How unfit for the math, 
IV. here meekneſs and modeſty * L 

Such a thundering Bully 

III ſpeak againſt truly, 
Whatever [ get for my Hanes : 


Not the do gmatic 0 . 
 Whofegreat all is imfelf, "ma 
Whoſe alone iſe th dixit is la 
IM hat a figure hell make, © 
Hou like Momus hell ſpeak 
With ſneering burleſque, a pſhaav ! pfhacw ! 


Not the covetous wretch 
Whoſe hearts at full firetch 


o gain an inordinate treaſure ; 
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Him heave with the ret, 
Abd fach mortals deteſt; 
TWWho ſacrifice li * evithout 3 


The uttering fobs 


| How empty his t 
Nay but ſome call him 1 I trowy 
But tis loſeng your time, 
He's not half worth a rhyme, 
Let the fag ends of proſe bind 2 brow. 


The guttling ſot, 
Mat a conduit has throat ! 
How be beaftly and vicious his life ! 
Where drunkards + bs 
Whole families fee 
Much more an affeRionate wife. 


One charadter yet 9 
1 with ſorrow repeat, 
And oh ! that the number were leſs ; $--. 
Tic the Vlaſphemous crew : 
| What a pattern they” Il ſhew 
To their hapleſs and innocent race ! 


Let wviſdom then ſhine 
In the youth that is mine, 
Whilſt virtue "4 otſteps impreſs ; 
Such Id chooſe for my mate, 
 #hether ſooner or late: : 
Tell me, L. what think you of this ? 


> The chief point to be regarded, ” ſays Lady Pen- 
nington in her Advice to her Daughters, © in the 
choice of a companion for life, is a really virtuous 
principle—an unaffected goodneſs of heart. Without 


| , you will be cans ſhocked 4 ** indecency) 


and 


Mutual eſteem is as — to happineſs in the mar- 
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and pained by impiety. 8o numerous have been the 


- unhappy victims to the ridiculous opinion, a reformed 


libertine makes the beſt huſband that, did not experience 
daily evince the contrary, one would believe it im- 
poſſible for a girl, who has a tolerable degree of com- 
mon underſtanding, to be made the dupe of ſo erro- 
neous a poſition, which has not the leaſt ſhadow of rea- 
ſon for its foundation, and which a ſmall ſhare of ob- 
ſervation will prove to be falſe in fact. A man, who 
has been long converſant with the worſt ſort of wo- 
men, is very apt to contract a bad opinion of, and a 
contempt for, the ſex in 2 Incapable of eſteem- 
ing any, he is ſuſpicious of all; jealous without cauſe, 
angry without provocation, and his own diſturbed ;ma- 
gination is a continued ſource of ill humour. To this 


is frequently joined a bad habit of body, the natural 


_ conſequence of an irregular life, which gives an addi- 
tional ſourneſs to the temper. What rational pro- 


ſpect of happineſs can there be with ſuch a companion? 
And, that this is the general character of thoſe who 
are called reformed rakes, obſerxation will certify. But, 
admit there may be fome exceptions, it is a hazard, 
upon which no confiderate woman would venture the 
peace of her whole future life. The vamty of thoſe 
girls who believe themſelves capable of working mi- 
racles of this kind, and who give up their perſons to 
men of libertine principles, upon the wild expectation 
of reclaiming them, juſtly deſerves the diſappointment 
which it will generally meet with; for, believe me, a 


wife is, of all perſons, the leaſt likely to ſucceed in 
ſuch an attempt. Be it your care to find that virtue 


in a lover, which you muſt never hope to form in a 


huſband. Good ſenſe, and good nature, are almoſt 


equally requiſite. If the former is wanting, it will be 


next to an impoſſibility for you to efteem the perſon, 


of whoſe behaviour you may have cauſe to be aſhameg, 


ried 
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ried 9555 w mutuel Alen W ont the latter, 
every day will bring with it ſome freſh cauſe of vexa- 
tion, until repeaced quarrels produce a coldneſs, which 
will ſettle into an irreconcileable averſion, and you will 


become; not only each other's torment, but the object 


of contempt to your family, and to your acquaintance, 
This quality of good-nature is, of all others, the 
moſt difficult to be aſcertained, on account of the ge- 


neral miſtake of blending it with good-humour, as if 


they were in themſelves the ſame ; whereas, in fact, 


no two principles of action are more eſſentially differ- - 
ent. But this may require ſome explanation. —By 


good- nature, I mean that true benevolence, which par- 
takes the felicity of all mankind, which promotes the 
felicity of every individual within the reach of its abi- 


lity, which relieves the diſtreſſed, comforts the afflicted, 
diffuſes blefſings, and communicates happineſs, far as 


its fphere of action can extend; and which, in the pri- 
vate ſcenes of life, will ſhine conſpicuous in the dutiful 


ſon, in the affectionate huſband, the indulgent father, 


the faithful friend, and in the compaſſionate maſter 
both to man and beaſt. Good- humour, on the other 
| hand, is nothing more than a cheerful, pleaſing de- 
portment, ariſing either from a natural gaiety of mind, 
or from an affectation of popularity, joined to an affa- 
bility of behaviour, the reſult of good-breeding, and 
from a ready compliance with the taſte of every com- 
pany. This kind of mere good-humour 1 18, by far, the 
moſt ſtriking quality. It is frequently miſtaken for, 
and complimented with the ſuperior name of, real good- 
nature. A man, by this ſpecious appearance, has often 
acquired that appellation who, in- all the actions of 


bis private life, has been a moroſe, cruel, revengeful, 


ſullen, haughty tyrant. Let them put on the cap, 

whoſe temples fit the galling wreath ! 
„A man of a truly benevolent diſpoſition, and 
formed to promote the IO of all around him, 
may 
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may ſometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit of body, an 
accidental vexation, or from a commendable opennefs 
of heart, above the meanneſs of diſguiſe, be guilty of 
| little ſallies of peeviſhneſs, or of ill-humour, which, 
carrying the appearance of ill- nature, may be unjuſtly 
thought to -proceed from it, by perſons who are unac- 
quainted with his true character, and who take ill-hu- 
mour and ill-nature to be ſynoaimous terms, though 
in reality they bear not the leaſt analogy to each other. 
In order to the forming a right judgment, it 1s abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to obſerve this diſtinction, which will 
effectually ſecure you from the dangerous error of tak- 
ing*the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, an irretrievable miſ- 

take, pregnant with innumerable conſequent evils ! 
From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears, that 
the criterion of this amiable virtue 1s not to be taken 
from the general opinion; mere good-hamour being, 
to all intents and purpoſes, ſufficient, in this particular, 
to eſtabliſh the public voice 1n favour of a man utterly 
devoid of every humane and benevolent affection of 
heart. It is only from the leſs conſpicnous ſcenes of 
life, the more retired ſphere of action, from the artleſs 
tenor of domeſtic conduct, that the real character can, 
with any certainty, be drawn. Theſe, undiſguiſed, 
proclaim the man. But, as they ſhun the glare of 
light, nor court the noiſe of popular applauſe, they 
paſs unnoted, and are ſeldom known till after an inti- 
mate acquaintance, The beſt method, therefore, to 
avoid the deception in this caſe, is to lay no ftreſs on 
outward appearances, which are too often fallacious, 
but to take the rule of judging from the ſimple unpo- 
liſhed ſentiments of thoſe, whoſe dependent connec- 
tions give them undeniable certainty ; who not only ſee 
but who hourly feel, the good or bad effect of that diſ- 
poſition, to which they are ſubjected. By this, I mean, 
that if a man is equally reſpected, eſteemed, and be- 
loved by his dependents and domeſties, you may juſtly 
„ | | | conclude, 
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conclude, he has that true good-nature, that real bene. 
volence, which delights in communicating felicity, 
and enjoys the ſatisfaction it diffuſes. But if by theſe 
he is deſpiſed and hated, ſerved merely from a princi- 
ple of fear, devoid of affection, which is ever eaſily 
diſcoverable, whatever may be his public character, 
however favourable the general opinion, be aſſured, 
that his diſpoſition is ſuch as can never be productive 
of domeſtic happineſs.— have been the more parti- 
cular on this head, as it is one of the moſt eſſential 
qualifications to be regarded, and of all others the 
moſt liable to be miſtaken. | Fn, 

Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give your 


hand to a perſon defective in theſe material points. 


Secure of virtue, of good-nature, and underſtanding, 
in a hufband, you may be ſecure of happineſs. With. 
out the two former it is unattainable. Without the 


latter, in a tolerable degree, it muſt be very imperfect. 


* Remember, however, that infallibility is not the 
| ty of man, or you may entail diſappointment 
on yourfelf, by expecting what is never to be found, 


The beſt men are ſometimes ineonſiſtent with them- 


felves. They are Hable to be hurried, by ſudden ſtarts 
of paſſion, into expreſſions and actions, which their 
cooler reaſon will condemn. They may have fome od- 
dities of behaviour, and ſome peculiarities of temper. 


They may be ſubje& to accidental ill-humour, or to 


 whimfical complaints. Blemiſnes of this kind often 
| ſhade the brighteſt character; but they are never de- 
ſtructive of mutual felicity, unleſs when they are made 
fo by an improper reſentment, or by an ill udged op- 
poſition, When cooled, and in his uſual temper, the 
man of underftanding, if he has been wrong, will 


een to himſelf all that could be urged againſt him. 
The 


man of good nature will, unupbraided, own his 


error. Immediate contradiction is, therefore, wholly 
unſerviceable, and highly imprudent; an after repe- 
WT | | | | tition 
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tition is equally unneceſſary and injudicious. Any 
peculiarities in the temper or behaviour ought to be 
properly repreſented in the tendereſt and in the moſt 
friendly manner. If the repreſentation of them is 
made diſcreetly, it will generally be well taken. But, 
if they are ſo habitual, as not eafily to be altered, 
ſtrike not too often upon the unharmomous firing. 
Rather let them paſs as unobferved. Such a cheerful 
compliance will better cement your union; and they 
may be made eaſy to yourſelf, by reflecting on the 
ſuperior good qualities, by which theſe trifling faults 
are ſo greatly overbalanced. | 

« You mult remember, my dear, theſe rules are laid 
down, on the ſuppoſition of your being united to a 
perſon, who poſſeſſes the three qualifications for hap- 
pineſs before mentioned. In this caſe, no farther di- 
rection is neceſſary, but that you ſtrictly perform the 
duty of a wife, namely, to love, to honour, and obey. 
The two firſt articles are a tribute ſo indiſpenſably due 
to merit, that they muſt be paid by inclination; — and 
they naturally lead to the performance of the laſt, 
which will not only be an eaſy, but a pleaſing taſk, 


ſince nothing can ever be enjoined by ſuch a perſon 


that is in itſelf improper, and few things will, that 
can, with any reaſon, be diſagrecable to you. | 
| © The being united to a man of irreligious prin- 
ciples, makes it impoſſible to diſcharge a great part of 
the proper duty of a wife. 'To name but one inftance, 
obedience will be rendered impracticable, by frequent 


injunctions inconſiſtent with, and contrary to, the 


higher obligations of morality. This it not a ſuppo- 


ſition, but is a certainty founded upon facts, Which 1 


have too often ſeen and can atteſt. Where this hap- 
pens, the reaſons for non-compliance ought to be offer- 
ed in a plain, ſtrong, good-matured manner. There is 
at leaſt the chance of ſucceſs from being heard. But 
ſhould thoſe reaſons be reiecked, or the hearing them 

| 8 „ | U 2 | refuſed, 
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1 eluſed, end ſilence on the ſubject enjoined, which is 


moſt probable, few people caring to hear what they 
know to be right, when they are determined not to be 
convinced by it. —obey the injunction, and urge not 
the argument farther. Keep, however, ſteady to your 
principles, and ſuffer neither perſuaſion nor threats to 
prevail on you to act contrary to them. All commands 
_ repugnant to the laws of chriſtianity, it is your indif- 
penſable duty to diſobey. All requeſts that are incon- 
ſent with prudence, or incompatible with the rank 
and character which you ought to maintain in life, 
it is your intereſt to refuſe. A compliance with the 
| former would be criminal, a conſent to the latter 
lighly indiſcreet ; and it might thereby ſubje& you 
to general cenſure. For a man, capable of requiring, 
from his wife, what he knows to be in itſelf wrong, is 
equally capable of 2 the whole blame of ſuch 
miſconduct on her, and of afterwards upbraiding her 
for a behaviour, to which he will, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, diſown that he has been acceſfary. Many ſimilar 
inſtances have come within the compaſs of my own ob- 
ſervation. In things of a leſs material nature, that 
are neither criminal in themſelves, nor pernicious in 
their conſequences, always acquieſce, if inſiſted on, 
however diſa greeable they may be to your own temper 
and inclination. Such a compliance will evidently 
prove, that your refuſal, in the other caſes, proceeds 
not from a ſpirit of contradiction, but merely from a 
juſt regard to that ſuperior duty, which can never be 
infringed with impunity. | 
« As the want of underſtanding is by no art to be 
concealed, by no addreſs to be diſguiſed, it might be 
ſuppoſed inipoſlible for a woman of ſenfe to unite her- 
ſelf to a perſon, whoſe defect, in this (inſtance, muſt 
render that ſort of rational ſociety, which conſtitutes 
the chief happineſs of ſuch an union, impoſſible. Vet 
here, how often has the weakneſs of female oor 
een 
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been conſpicuous ! The advantages of great ſaperiority 
in rank or fortune have frequently proved fo irrefiſtible 
a temptation,” as, in opinion, to outweigh, not only 
the folly, but even the vices of its poſſeſſor -a grand 
miſtake, ever tacitly acknowledged by a ſubſequent 
repentance, when the expected pleaſures of affluence, 
equipage, and all the glittering pomp of uſeleſs pa- 
geantry, have been experimentally found inſufficient. to 
make amends for the want of that conſtant ſatisfaction, 
which reſults from the ſocial joy of converfing with 
a reaſonable friend ! DEL 4 af 
But however weak this motive muſt be acknow- 
ledged, it is more excuſable than another, which, I 
fear, has ſometimes had an equal influence on the 
mind : I mean fo great a love of ſway, as to induce 
her to give the preference to a perſon of weak intel- 
lectuals, in hopes of holding, uncontrolled, the reins. 
of government. The expectation is, in ſact, ill ground- 
ed. Obſtinacy and pride are generally the companions 
of folly. The ſillieſt people are often the moſt tena- 
cious of their opinions, and, conſequently, the hardeſt 
of all others to be managed. But, admit the contrary; 
the principle is in itſelf bad. It tends to invert the 
order of Nature, and to counteract the deſign of Pro- 
vidence. 

« A woman can never be ſeen in a more ridiculous 
light, than when ſhe appears to govern her huſband. 
If, unfortunately, the ſuperiority of underſtanding is 
on her fide, the apparent conſciouſneſs of that ſuperi- 
- ority betrays a weakneſs, that renders her contemptible 

in the ſight of every conſiderate perſon, and it may, 
very probably, fix in his mind a diſlike never to be era- 
dicated. In ſuch a caſe, if it ſhould ever be your own, 
remember that fome degree of diſſimulation is com- 
mendable, ſo far as to let your huſband's defects appear 
unobſerved. When he judges wrong, never flatly con- 
tradict, but lead him inſeuſibly into another opinion, 

EY | "a 
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in ſo diſcreet a manner, that it may ſeem entirely his 
own, and let the whole credit of every prudent deter- 
mination reſt on him, without indulging the fooliſh 
vanity of claiming any merit to yourſelf, Thus a per- 
ſon, of but an indifferent capacity, may be ſo afliſted, 
as, in many inſtances, to ſhine with borrowed re, 
ſcarce diſtingwſhable from the native, and by degrees 
he may be brought into a kind of mechanical method 
of acting properly, in all the common occurrences of 
life. Odd as this poſition may ſeem, it is founded in 
fact. have ſeen the method ſucceſsfully practiſed by 
more than one perſon, where a weak mind, on the go- 
verned ſide, has been ſo prudently ſet off as to appear 
the ſole director; like the ſtatue of the Delphic god, 
which was thought to give forth its own oracles, 
whilſt the humble prieſt, who lent his voice, was by 
the ſhrine concealed, nor ſought a higher glory, than 
a __— obedience to the power he would be ought 
to ſerve. 


OOO eee even de.. Or 


C HAF. . 
o CONJUGAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS. : 


LORIO and Camilla, though in reality they had 

a regard for one another, were ſo unfortunate in 

an impatience of temper, that they continually render- 
ed each other miſerable. Florio was a man too eaſily 
dejected, and Camilla interpreted this into ſullenneſs. 
In conſequence of which, ſhe would accuſe him of pee- 
vaſhneſs, or elfe fit whole bas with a book in her hand, 

as regardleis of his fighs, as if they were the putts of : 
an old pair of bellows. II Florio defired her to avoid 


a 1 thing, ſhe directiy couſidered him as laying 


4 ſort = 
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a ſort of command upon her, and therefore thought it 


incumbent on her pride to do the very thing prohibited. 


If Florio begged of her to obſerve any point of good- 
breeding, which Camilla might through accident have 
forgot, ſhe reproached him as a ſqueamiſh creature. 
If he appeared particularly deſirous to poliſh her in 
the art of eloquence, it was imputed to a love of con- 
tradiction. And thus two people, really lovers at 
bottom, tortured one another without any ſolid cauſe, 


\ 


C HAAR 1 


— 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE NECESSARY TO THE Har- 


PINESS OFT TRE MARRIED STATE. 


FT HE lady thus addreſs d her ſpouſe: 

- What g mere dungeon is this hauſe ! 
By no means large enaugh ; and was it, 

Zet this dull room, and that dark cloſes, 

T hoſe hangings with their worn-out graces 
Long beards, long noſes, and pale faves, 
Are ſuch an antiquated ſcene, 

They overwhelm me with the ſpleen. 


Sir Humphrey, ſhooting in the dark, 

. Makes anſwer quite beſide the mark e 
No doubt my dear, I bade him come, 
Engag d myſelf to be at home, | 

And ſball 8 him at the door, 
Preciſely wwhen the clock ſtrites four. 


You are ſo deaf, the lady cried, 
And rait d her voice, and frown'd beſide) 

Zou are ſo ſadly deaf, my dear, 

What ſhall I do to make you bear? 
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' Diſmiſs poor Harry! he replies, 

Some people are more nice than wiſe z 
For one ſlight treſpaſs ull this ſtir ! 
What if I did ride, whip, and ſpur, 

'T wvas but a mile—your fav” rite horſe 
Mill never look one hair the worſe. 


Mell, I proteſt tis 740 all bearing ! 
Child! I am rather hard of bearing 
Ter, truly—one muſt ſchream and bawl: 
¶ tell you, you can't hear at all. 
T hen with a voice exceeding low, 
No matter if you hear or no. 


Alas ! and is domeſtic ſtrife, 

T hat foreſt ill of human life, 
A plague ſo little to be fear d, 
As to be wantonly incurr d; 

To gratify a fretful paſſion, 

On ev*ry trivial provocation? 

T he kindeſt and the happieſt pair 
Will find occaſion to forbear, 
And ſomething ev'ry day they live, 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive. 


But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 
A blemiſh or a ſenſe impair” d, 
Are crimes ſo little ta be ſpar d; 
T hen farewell all that muſt create 
The comfort of the wedded ſtate : 
Inſtead of harmony, tis jar, 
And tumult, and inięſtine wwar. 


T ke love that cheers life's lateſt ſtage, 
Proof againſt ſickneſs and old age, 
Preferv'd by virtue from declenſion, 
Becomes not weary of attention, 
But lives, when that exterior grace 


Which 
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Which firſt inſpir'd the flame decays. 
Tic gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compaſſionate or blind, 
And will with ſympathy endure 
T hoſe evils it would gladly cure? 
But angry, coarſe, and harſh expreſſion 
Shews love to be a mere profeſſion, 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or ſoon expels him, is is. 


CH A F. La 


ON ECONOMY. 


GENTLEMAN, whoſe ſituation gave him 
frequent opportunities of viſiting thoſe places, 
where a variety of characters may be daily ſeen, lan- 


guſhing under all the rigour of confinement, and all 


the wretchedneſs of penury, took particular notice of 
one priſoner, whoſe aſpe& and manner were ſingularly 
characteriſtic. He was nearly a ſkeleton, and looked 


the very picture of ſadneſs and want, Yet, in all 
this diſtreſsful extremity, nothing about him had an 
appearance of meanneſs. While his fellow-ſufferers 


kept teaſing every one for money, he never did. 'This 


diſpoſed the gentleman and his companion to exert 


themſelves, and make up a little fum for him. When 
they begged his acceptance of it, they figniſied, at the 
lame time, a defire of hearing how he had been re- 


duced. 


My ſtory,“ faid he, * is but ſhort, and has no- 
thing in it that is very extraordinary. I was the only 


ſon, and conſequently the ſole heir of rich and reſpect- 
able parents, who gave me a liberal education, and left 


me 
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me in poſſeflion of an ample fortune. I married the 
daughter of a reputable citizen, who, from his mode 
of life, was thought very wealthy. His family, who 
knew nothing of his affairs, were accuſtomed to live in 
the greateſt ſplendor. My wife had a thouſand ami- 
able qualities. There are few genteel accompliſhments 
in which ſhe did not excel. Her ſweetneſs of temper 
endeared her to all who knew her. Her vivacity never 
forſook her, and was always pleaſing. No heart was 
ever more tender, more generous, or more uniformly 
alive to all the delicacies of conjugal affection, than 
hers. Yet, what with the extreme ſenſibility of her 
nature, the ſuperfluity in which ſhe was bred, and her 
peculiar fondneſs for every ſpecies of faſhionable gaiety 
and diſſipation, her habit of ſquandering was uncon- 


querable and unbounded. She always had what mo- 


ney ſhe wanted, and ſpent it as ſhe pleaſed ; for my 
heart never permitted me to lay her under the leaſt 
Teftraint. Her extravagance, however romantic and 
diſtrefſing, aroſe from principles originally good, but 
ill directed. Nor could I retrench her expence, with- 
out occaſioning ſuch a ſhock, as might have mjured 


Her health. The moment I was envolved, I ftretched 


every point to keep it from her knowledge. I had 
ſtill great expectation from her father, in whoſe hands 
the whole refidue of my property was now lodged. My 


ſituation ſoon became too critical to be much longer 


concealed. But, in one fatal day, he failed, and I 
was at once arreſted, and ftript of every thing. My 
or wife never left me, and never recovered the illneſs 
occaſioned by our misfortune. Often did theſe walk, 
and theſe wretches, witneſs her lamentations. At laſt 
ſhe grew quite frantic, and expired in my arms, mut- 
tering, with her laſt breath, curſes on a conduct that 
had ruined me.” | | 


Economy is one of the beſt, and moſt neceſſary lef- 


ſons that females can learn. With a Hhitle feaſonable 
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care and attention, what a world of misfortune and 
miſery might often be avoided ! For the giddineſs, fo 
frequently and haſtily cenſured in the ſex, is not a na- 
tural, but adventitious quality. | | 
How amiable and valuable a partner for life muſt that 


: lady be, who knows how to hit the happy medium be- 


tween meanneſs and oſtentation, plenty and ſuperfluity, 
delicacy and refinement, hberality and exceſs! This 


beautiful and well-corrected temper of mind is her 


beſt ornament at home or abroad. It affects her 
whole arrangement, and regulates the minuteſt of ber 
actions. She is not tawdry within, nor the ape of 
folly and finery when ſhe goes out. The diſpoſition 
of her furniture, whether ſuperb or ordinary, is happy 
and commodious. She ſuffers notlung to be laid or 
continue out of its place. Her conduct is the reſult 
of thought, not of levity. She does nothing at ran- 
dom. Her very pleaſures are ſelected with talte, and 
indulged on principle; and all her words are few, and 
well ordered. | | | 

One leading feature of reaſonable beings is, a ſenſe 
of order; and this is a quality which peculiarly marks 
the female temper. Women ſhew, by their very make 
and manners, how much more finely their minds are 
faſhioned, and their feelings turned, than ours. 


& Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, 


& [ts laft beſt work, but forms a ſofter man.“ 


Our paſſions are by no means ſo Wlicate, our ſenſi- 


pilities fo exquiſite, our ideas of beauty and deformity, 


of reality and fiction, of right and wrong, ſo lively 


and acute as theirs. Nature ſeems to have endowed 
them with a general predilection for proportion in forms, 


delicacy in colours, harmony in ſound, and elegance 


in motion. Their diſcernment of whatever pleaſes or 


dilguſts their eyes, or ears, or feelings, is therefore pe- 


X It 


culiarly keen and ſenſible. 
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It is bec2uſe proper uſe has not been made of this 
great maſter- ſpring in the female make, to influence 
their judgments, that women are univerſally fond of 
whatever is flaſpy or glaring, much more affected by 
our dreis and manners than we are by theirs, and per- 
petually the dupes of flaitery and detraction; that the 
mexims of faſhion, however temporary d prepoſ- 
tercus, are adopted by moſt of them uniformly and 
implicitly: that their purſuits in general are trivial, 
viſionary and capricious ; that their homage to the 
mereſt ſhadows is every where ſerious and profound; 


and that apcs, fops, and ſycophants, with the whole 


tribe of coxcombs, have more of their good graces, 
perhaps poſſeſs more of their hearts, and always more 
of their company, than men of ſenſe and virtue. 


CHAT LIK 


MRS. Piozzi's ADVICE TO A NEW-MARRIED MAN. 


RECEIVED the news of your marriage with in- 


finite delight, and hope that the ſincerity, with 
which I with you happineſs, may excuſe the liberty [ 
take in giring you a few rules, whereby more certainiy 
to obtain it. I ſee you ſmile at my wrong-headed 
Eindneſs, and, reflecting on the charms of your bride, 
ery out in a rapture, that you are happy enough with- 
out my rules. I know you are. But after one of the 


forty years, which J hope you will paſs pleaſingly togc- - 


ther, are over, this letter may come in turn, and rules 
for felicity may not be found unneceſſary, however ſome 
of them may appear impra acticable. 


* 


Could 


is 


br Cores 0. ouſt K & 1 Ex 


„ my 


OF THE fAIR SEX. 


Could that kind of love be kept alive che the 
marriage ſtate, which makes the ES of- 4 liagle one, 

the ſovereign good wonld no 10 ager be ſought for 3 1.1 
the union of two faithful lovers it would be found: ba 


reaſon ſhews us that this is impoſſible, and experienc 


informs us that it never was 10 ; we muit preſerve * 


7 
as long, and ſapp! y * 4 apply a as we can. 


When your preſent violence of paigon fut. Aides, how- 
ever, and à more cool and tra2g; ml affe fron takes itz; 
place, be not haity to cent, ure yourtelf as indifferent, Or 
to ment yourſelf as unnappy; J 1 lot that on 
ly which it was impoſſtole to retain, and it were graces 
leis amid the pleaſur Cs Of a Proſp erous ſummer to re. 
gret the bloſſoms of a trauſent ſpriag. Neither un- 
wartly condemn your bride's inſipidlty till you have re- 
collected that no obje * however [ablime, no ſoun zs 
however charmiag, can cominue to tranſport us with 
delight when they no longer ſtrike us with novelty, 
The ſkill to renovate tlie 8 wers of plenſing are ſail 
indeed to be p. oichied by ſome women in aa eminent 
degree; but the artifices of maturity are ſeldom ſeen 
to adorn the innocence of youth : you have made your 
choice, and onght to approve it. 

Satiety follows quickly upon the heels of poſſeſſion; 
and to be happy, we m. _ al ways have fometming in 
view. The perfon oi your lady is already all your 
own, and will not grow more plcaſing ! 12 e eyes 
doubt, though the reft of your ſex will think her hand- 
ſomer for theſe dozen of years. Turn therefore all 
your attention to her mind, winch will 3 2 
brighter by poliſhing. Study ſome eaſy ſcience tog 


cher, and acquire a 11: Harity of taites wlv.e 58a en- 


oy a cornmusaity of plesſures. You will by this means 


have many images ia co: en and be freed from the 
neceſſity of ſeparating to fiad amuſment, Nothing: 
is fo dangerous to wedded love as the pf Ability 3 bi- 
ther being happy out of the company ct the other: 
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endeavour therefore to cement the preſent intimaey on 
every ſide; let your wife never be kept ignorant of 
your income, your expences, your friendſhips, or aver- 
ſions; let her know your very faults, but make them 
amiable by your virtues ; confider all concealment as 


a breach of fidelity ; let her never have any thing to 


find out in your character; and remember, that from 


the moment one of the partners turns ſpy upon the 


other, they have commenced a ſtate of hoſtility. 

Seck not for happineſs in ſingularity ; and dread a 
_ refinement of wiſdom as a deviation into folly. Liſten 
not to thoſe ſages who adviſe you always to ſcorn the 
counſel of a woman, and if you comply with her re- 
queſts pronounce you to be wife-ridden. Think not 
any privation, except of poſitive evil, an excellence, 
and do not congratulate yourſelf that your wife is not 
a learned lady, that ſhe never touches a card, or is 
wholly ignorant how to make a pudding. Cards, 
cookery, and learning, are all good in their places, and 
may all be uſed with advantage. 

Wich regard to expence, I can only obſerve, that 
the money laid cut in the purchaſe of diſtinction is 
ſeldom or ever profitably employed. We live in an 
age when ſplendid furniture and glittering equipage are 

rown too ccmmon to catch the notice of the meancit 
ſpectator; and for the greater ones, they only regard 
our waſteful folly with ſilent contempt, or open indig- 


nation, —This may perhaps be a diſpleaſing reflection, 


but the followiag confideration ought to make amends. 


The age we hve in pays, I thin ik, peculiar attention 


to the higher diſtinctions of wit, knowledge, and vir- 
tue, to which” we may more fafely, more cheaply, and 
more honorably aſpire. The giddy flirt of quality 
frets at the reſpect ſhe ſecs paid to Lady Edgecumbe, 
and the gay dunce fits pining for a partner, while 
Jones the orientaliſt kads up the ball. 3 
al 


__ 
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T faid that the perſon of your lady would not grow 
more pleaſing to you, but pray let her never ſuſpect 
that it grows leſs ſo: that a woman will pardon an 
alfront to her ade ming much ſooner than one to 


her perſon is well known ; nor will any of us contra- 


dict the aſſertion. All our attainment3, All our arts, are 
employed to gain and keep the heart of man: and 
what mortiſication can exceed the diſappointment, if 
the end be not obtained? There is no reproof however 
pointed, no puniſhment however ſevere, that a woman 
of ſpirit will not prefer to neglect ; and if ſhe can en- 
dure it without complaint, it only proves that {2 
means to make herſelf atends by the attention of other 
for the fights of her huſband. For this, and for on 
reaſon, it behoves a maryi2d man not to let Ins poltte- 
nefs fail, though his ardour may abate, but to retail 
at leait that general civility towards his own lady whictt 
he is ſo willing to pay to every other, and not ſhew a 
wife of eighteen or twenty years old, that every man 
in company can treat her with more complaiſance than 


he, who ſo often vowed to her eternal fondneſs. 


It is not my opinion that a young woman iould be 


* indulged in every wild with of her gay heart or giddy 


head; but contradiction may be ſoftened by en 


kindneſs, and quiet pleaſures ſubſtituted in the place of 


noiſy ones. Public amuſements are not indeed fo ex- 
peuſive as is ſometimes imagined, but they tend to 


allenate the minds of m: e People from each other. 


A well choſen ſociety of friends and acquainta nee, 
more eminent for virtue and good ſenſe than for gaet\ 

and ſplendour, where the converſation of the day in ay 
afford comment for the evening, fees the molt rati- 


onal ple aſure this great town cc. 92 afford; and to this, 


a game at cards now and then vives an additional reliſh. 

Tnat your own ſupericrty ſhould always be ſeen, 
but never felt, {cems an exc: Feat general rule. A wife 
would autſhine her huſz in ching, not even in her 
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dreſs.—Tf ſhe happens to have a taſte for the trifling 
diſtinction that finery can confer, ſuffer her not for a 
momeat to fancy, when ſhe appears in public, that Sir 
Edward or the Colonel are finer gentlemen than her 
haſband, The bane of married happineſs among the 
city men in general has been, that finding themſelves 
unſit for polite life, they transferred their vanity to 
their ladies, dreſſed them up gaily, and ſent them out 
a gallanting, while the good man was to regale with 
port wine or rum punch, perhaps among mean compa- 
nions, aſter the compting-houſe was ſhut: this prac- 
tice produced the ridicule thrown on them in all our 
comedies and novels ſince commerce began to proſper. 
But now that I am ſo near the ſubject, a word or two 
on jeolcuſy may not he amiſs ; for though not a failing | 
of the preſent age's growth, yet the ſeeds of it are too 
certaiuly ſown in every warm boſom for us to negle& it 
as a fault of no conſequence. If you are ever tempted 
to be jealous, watch your wife narrowly—but never 
teaſe her; tell her your jealouſy, but conceal your 
| ſuſpicion ; let her, in ſhort, be ſatisfied that it is only 
your odd temper, and even troubleſome attachment, 
that makes you follow her; but let her not dream that 
you ever doubted ſeriouſly of her virtue even for a mo- 
ment. If ſheis diſpoſed towards jealouſy of you, let 
me beſecch you to be always explicit with her and ne- 
ver myſterious : be above delighting in her pain of all 
things—nor Co your buſineſs nor pay your viſits with 
an wr of concealment, when all you are doing might 
as well be proclaimed perhaps in the pariſh veſtry. Put 
I hope better than this of your tenderneſs and of your 
virtue, and will releaſe you from a lecture you have fo 
little need of, unleſs your extreme youth and my un- 
common regard will excuſe it. And now farewell; 
make my EKindeſt compliments to your wife, and be 
happy in N tion as happineſs is wiſhed you by, 
8 Dear Sir, &c. 
CHAP. 


OF THE FAIR SEX. 
CHAP Ln 


GARRICER's ADVICE TO MARRIED LADIES. 


25 I. 
2 fair married dames, who ſo often deplore, 
That a lover once Bleſt is a lover no more; 
Attend to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 
| That prudence muſt cheriſh what beauty has caught. 


T he bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
Your roſes and lilies may make the men ſigh ; 

But roſes, and lilies, and fighs paſs away, 

And paſſion wvill die as your i: decay. 

Uſe the man that you wed like your fav” rite guitar, 
T ho muſic in both, they are both apt to jar; 

How tuneful and ſoft from a delicate touch, 

Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much ! 


The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame by your kindneſs, and come at command : 

| Exert with your huſband the ſame happy ſill, 
For hearts, like your birds, may be tam'd to your will. 
Be gay and good-humour*d, * complying and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind; 
*Tis thus that a wife may her conqueſ?s improve, | 


And hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of love. 
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CHAP: III 


ON WIDOW HOOD. 


HE hiſtory of all antiquity gives the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to ſuſpect, that widows were often the 
prey of the lawleſs tyrant, who ſpoiled them with im- 
punity, becauſe they had none to help them. In 
many places of ſeripture, we frequently find the ſtate 
of the widow and the fatherleſs depicted as of all others 
the moit forlorn and miſerable ; and men of honour and 
probity, m enumerating their own good actions, plac- 
ing a principal ſhare of them in not having ſpoiled the 
widow and the fatherleſs. © If I have lift up my hand 
„ againſt the fatherleſs,” ſays Job, „or have cauſed. 
« the eyes of the widow to fail, then let mine arm fall 
„ from my ſhoulder, and be broken from the bone.“ 
In the book of Exodus it is declared as a law, © that 
« ye ſhall not afflict the widow, or the fatherleſs child. 
« If thou afflict them in any ways, and they cry unto. 
& me, I will ſurely hear thor cry; and my wrath 
&« ſhall wax hot, and J will kill vou with the ſword, 
& and your wives ſhall be widows, and your children 
ce fatherleſs.“ 
In the eighth century, one of the canon laws enact- 
ed, that none ſhall preſume to diſturb widows, orphans, 
and weak people; and no ſentence could be executed 
againſt a widow, without adviing the biſhop of. the 
dioceſe of it. Theſe circumſtasc s create a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion, that widows were often oppreſſed; other- 
wiſe, wuy ſo many laws for their particular protection? 
| Among many of tlie ancients, widows were, by 
cuſtom, reſtricted from having a ſecond huſband. Al. 
moſt over all the Eaſt, and among many tribes of the 
Tartars, they believed that viv es were not ouly de- 
{met to ſerve their huſbands ii (has world, but in the 
| next. 
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next alſo; and as every wife there was to be the ſole 
property of her firſt huſband, ſhe could never obtain 
a ſecond, becauſe he could only ſecure to himſelf her 
ſervice 1n this life. | 

When the Greeks became ſenſible of the benefits 
ariſing from the regulations of Cecrops concerning 
matrimony, they conceived ſo high an idea of them, 
that they affixed a degree of infamy on the woman 
who married a ſecond huſband, even after the death of 
the firſt ; and it was more than two centuries after the 
time of Cecrops before any woman dared to make the 
attempt. 'Their hiſtory has tranſmitted to poſterity, 
with ſome degree of infamy, the name of her who firſt 
ventured on a ſecond marriage. Gorgophona, the 
daughter of Perſeus and Andromeda, began the prac- 
tice ; a practice which, though ſoon after followed by 
others, could not, even by the multitude of its vota- 
ries, be ſcreened from the public odium. During a 
great part of the heroic ages, widows, who married 
again, were conſidered as having offended againſt pub- 
lic decency. 'To this cuſtom Virgil plainly alludes, 
when he deſcribes the conflict in the breaſt of Dido, be- 
tween her love for Æneas, and fear of wounding her ho- 
nour by a ſecond marriage. Nay, ſo ſcrupulous were 
the Greeks about ſecond marriages, that in ſome cir- 
cumſtances even men were with difficulty allowed to 
enter into them. Charonidas excluded all thoſe from 
the public councils of the ſtate, who had children, 
and married a ſecond wife. It is impoſſible, ſaid he, 
* that a man can adviſe. well for his country, wha 
* does not conſult the good of his own family. He, 
* whoſe firſt marriage has been happy, ought to reſt 
« ſatisfied with that happineſs ; if unhappy, he muſt be 
< out of his ſenſes to riſque being ſo again.“ | 
The Romans borrowed this cuſtom of the Greeks, 
and conſidered it not only as a kind of breach of the 
matrimonial vow in the woman, but alſo as affecting 


the 
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the man nearly in the ſame manner, that her infidelity 
would have affected him while he was living. The 
& foul of a deceaſed hufband,” ſays Juſtinian, “ ji; 
“ diſturbed when his wife marries a ſecond. " 

In Cumana, when a huſband dies, it is faid the 
make the widow ſwear, that ſhe will preſerve and keep 
by her his head during her life. This is intended as a 
monitor, to tell her that ſhe is never to enter again 
into the married Rate. 

Among the ancient Jews and Chriſtians of the pri- 
mitive ages, there were certain orders of men, Who 
were not allowed to join themſelves in marriage with 
widows. © A prieft,”* ſays Moſes, * ſhall not take to 
« wie a widow, or a divorced woman, Or prophane, 
& or an harlot 5 but he ſhall take a virgin of his own 
« people to wike.” 

r Syricus, copying the exam ple fot by Moſes, 
ordained that if a biſhop married a widow, he ſhould 
be degraded. In the year 400, we find it decreed in 
the Cyprian council, that if a reader married a widow, 
he ſhould never be preferred 3 in the church ; and that 
if a ſubdeacon did the ſame, he ſhould be degrade d to 
a door-keeper or reader. 

In the Doomſday book, we find the king exacted 
only a fine of ten ſhillings for liberty to marry a 
maiden but it coſt tyety to obtain liberty of mar- 

ing a 1 | | 

Several legiſlators bi fixed zrtain time, within 

at Howed to marry. Among 
the Romans this was ten months, Among other na- 
tions it varied according to the regard they thought 
due to a deceaſed huſband; und the expreſſion of that 
regard which ought to be ſhown by his wife. 

In the eleventh century the church decreed, that a 
widow ſhould not marry within the ſpace of one year 
after her releaſe from the bonds of matrimony. The 
laws of Geneva ſhorten this period to half a year. But 
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as there are few countries, in witch the matter is 
taken up by the egiſlatur e, it is more commonly regu- 
lated by cuſtom than by law. 

About a century ago, widows in Scotland, and in 
Spain, were the dreſs of mourners till death, or a 
ſecond huſband, put an end to the ceremony. In 
Spain the widow paſſed the firſt year of her mourning 
in a chamber hung with black, into which day-light 
was never ſuffered to enter. She then changed her 
dark and diſmal ſcene for a chamber hung with grey, 
into which ſhe ſometimes admitted an intruſive ſun- 
beam to penetrate. In neither of theſe apartments did 
cuſtom allow her looking glaſſes, nor plate, nor any 
thing but the moſt plain and neceſſary furniture. Nor 
was ſhe to have any jewels on her perſon, nor to wear 
any colour but black. 

We are ſo much accuſtomed in Europe to ſee mourn- 
ers dreſſed in black, that we have affixed a melancholy 
idea to that colour. Black is not, however, univer- 
ſally appropriated to this purpoſe. The dreſs of Chi- 
neſe mourners is white; that of the Turks blue; of 
the Per N a mouſe- colour; of the Egyptians yel- 
low, and in ſome of their provinces green. Purple is 
at preſent made uſe of as the mourning dreſs of kings 
and cardinals. | 

Some tribes of American ſavages allot a widow the 
tedious ſpace of four years to chaſtity and to mourning. 
To this mouraing and continency are added particular 
auſterities. Every evening and morning, during the 
firſt year, a widow is obliged to lament her loſs in loud 
and lugubrious ſtrains. But, if her huſband was a war- 
chief, ſhe is then, during the firſt moon, to fit the 
whole day under his war-pole, and there inceſſantly to 
bewail her loſt lord, without any ſhelter from the heat, 
the cold, or whatever weather ſhall happen. 

This war-pole is a tree ſtuck in the ground, with the 
top and branches cut off. It is painted red, and all the 
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weapons and trophies of war, which belonged to the 
deceaſed, are hung on it, and remain there till they rot. 
In ſeveral parts of Africa, a country of tyranny and 
deſpotiſm, women are not only doomed to be the {laves 
of their huſbands in this world, but, according to their 


opinion, in the next alſo. The huſband is no ſooner 


dead, than his wives, concubines, ſervants, and even 
ſometimes horſes, muſt be ftrangled, in order to render 
him the ſame ſervices in a future life which they did 
in this. 


At the Cape of Good Hope, in order that widows 


iy not impoſe themfelves on the men for virgins, they 


are obliged by law to cut off a joint from the finger for 


every huſband that dies. This joint they preſent to 


their new hufband on the day of their marriage. 
The Hindoos do not bury their dead after the man- 


ner of many other nations, but burn their bodies upon 
a large pile of wood erected for the purpoſe. Upon 


this pile the moſt beloved wife, and in ſome places, it 
is ſaid, all the wives of great men are obliged to devote 
themſelves to the flames which conſume the body of 
their huſbands. — 


In the hiſtory of the Bucaniers of America, it is 


ſaid, that a widow in the Carribee Iflands is obliged 
every day, for the ſpace of one year, to carry victuals 


to the grave of her deceaſed huſband; and the year 
being expired, ſhe muſt dig up his bones, waſh and 


dry them in the ſun, put them in a ſatchel, carry them 
on her back all day, and ſleep upon them all night, for 


the ſpace of another year. Cruel cuſtom ! if it really 


exits, But the anonymous author of the hiſtory 


abounds ſo much in the marvellous, that he deſerves 
but httle credit. 


Herodotus informs us, that among the ancient Cre- 


tonians, a people of Thrace, widows, aſſiſted by all 
| their relation 8, made intereſt who ſhould be preferrec . 
ER | - ta 


free from that guardianſnip and controul to which the 
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to the honour of being killed on the grave of the de- 


ceaſed huſband. ; | 
In China, if widows have had children, they become 
abſolute miſtreſſes of themſelves, and their relations 


have no power to compel them to become widows, nor 


to give them to another huſband. It is not, however, 


reputable for a widow, who has children, to enter into 


a ſecond marriage, without great necetlity, eſpecially 
if ſhe is a woman of diſtinction. In this cate, although 
the has been a wife only a few hours, or barely con- 


traced, ſhe frequently thinks herſelf obliged to pats 


the reſt of her days in widowhood—and thereby to 


teſtify to the world the eſteem and vencration ſhe had 
for her huſband or lover. 

In the middle tations of life, the relations of ſome 
deceaſed huſbands, eager to reimburſe the family in 
the ſum which the wife originally coſt it, oblige her 
to marry, or rather ſell her to another huſband, if ſne 
lias no male iſſue. Sometimes, indeed, it happens that 
the future huſband has concluded the bargain, and paid 


the money for her, before ſhe is acquainted with the 


tranſaction. By the laws of China, a widow cannot 
be fold to another huſband, till the time of her mourn- 
ing ſor the firſt expires. So defirous, however, are 
the friends oftea to diſpoſe of her, that they pay no 
regard to this law; but, on a complaint being made 
to a mandarin, he is obliged to do her juſtice. As the 


is commonly unwilling to be bartered for in this man- 


ner, without her conſent or knowledge, as ſoon as the 
bargain is ſtruck, a covered chair, with a confiderable 
number of luſty fellows, is brought to her houſe. Be- 
lg forcibly put into this chair, ſhe is conveyed to the 
houſe of her new huſband, who takes care to ſecure 
her. | 

In Europe, a widow in tolerable circumſtances is 
more miſtreſs of herſelf than any other woman; being 
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ſex are ſubject while virgins, and while wives. In no 
part of Europe 1s this more exemplified than at Parma, 
aud ſome other places of Italy; where a widow is the 
only female who is at liberty either to chooſe a huſband, 
or aſſume the government of any of her actions. 

hould a virgin pretend to chooſe for herſelf, it would 
be reckoned the moſt profligate licentiouſnefs. Should 
ſhe govern her actions or opinions, ſhe would he conſi- 

ered as the moſt pert, and perhaps the moſt abandon- 
ed, of her ſex. EE: 

Politeneſs and humanity have joined their efforts in 
Europe to render the condition of widows comfort- 
able. The government of England has provided a 
fund for the widows of officers. The clergy of Scot- 
k ud have voluntarily raiſed a ſtock to ſupport the wi- 
dows of their order. Many mcorporated trades have 
followed theſe laudable examples. This caſe 1s not 
confined to Britain. It extends to France, Germany, 
and other countries, where it exiſts in forms too various 
to be delineated. 1 

The ancient laws of a great part of Europe ordained, 
that a widow ſhould lofe her dower, if ſhe married 
again, or ſuffered her chaſtity to be corrupted. The 
laws of Pruſſia retain this ordinance to the preſent 
time. They likewiſe ordain that a widow ſhall not 
marry again, within nine months after the death of 
her hufband. TY | 

The Pruffians.. have another regulation concerning 
widews, highly deſcriptive of the humanity and wiſdom 
of their legiſlature. When a widower and widow in- 
tend to marry, one or both of which having children, 
as it too frequently happens that ſuch children are 
either deſpiſed or neglected, in conſequence of the 
new connections formed, and perhaps of the new off- 
ſpring raiſed up, the laws of Pruſſia provide for their 
education and fortune, according to the rank and cir- 
cumſtances of the parents; and will not ſuffer either 
| | 2 | man 
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man or woman to enter into a ſecond marriage, with- 
out previouſly ſettling with the children of the firſt. 


CH AP. LXIV. 
THE WISH. 


A NEAT litile box on the fede of a hill, 

At the bottom of which runs a murmuring riil; 
T he foil ſhould be healthy, and temp rate the air, 
And, to add to my proſpet, I'd have a parterre. 


The ſweet roſe of Sharon my walli ſhould adorn, 
Fuft under my window [ll fancy a lawn, 
Where delicate ſhrubs ſhould be planted with taſte, 
And none of my ground be ſeen running to waſte. 


Inſtead of Italians, the linnet and thruſh 
Would with harmony greet me from every buſh ; 

T noſe gay ſcather d ſong flers do rapture inſpire 4 

What m ſic fo ſofi: as the heavenly choir 1 


My furniture elegant, ſimple, and plain, 

| Not any thing gaudy, expenſive, or vain 5 
My friends ſhould repoſe on a pillow of down, 
Nor even from me ſbould they meet avith a frown, 


A ſtudy, replete with good authors d chooſe, 
T hat, if ſerious or gay, might inflru# or amuſe ; 
No new-faſbion*d novel, or gilded romance, | France. 


| Should there find a place, though it truvel' from 
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AM a little afraid you and I ſhall never come to- 

gether. There is that expectation of flattery 
about vou, which I cannot bear. Yet as J love you well 
enough to be honeſt—a bold word that will once 
for all ſpeak my mind, and I defire your attention. 

I believe I do not admire nor value you for any of 

thoſe charms, for which you admire and value yourſelf. 
1 do not, for inftance, pay any adoration to the preſent 
brightneſs of your eyes, becauſe J am ſo ſtrange a fel- 
low as to conlider them philoſophically. They are 
very brilliant, to be ſure? but what are they? What 
are they, madam, ab origine? Fops, Fools, and Pocts, 
would, in their uſual airy manner, tell you, that they | 
were made of celeſtial fire, that they were two anl- 
mated baile of beauty, two wy c-darting mirrors, formed 
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Mable I Ma cover with old Engliſh cheer, 

No kith/hazvs, or luxury, ſhould be ſeen here: 
er trees you with port, and a ſervice of fruit : 
But modern extravagance ne er. ſpould take root. 


Z,, to crown my ſelicity, R evould lend 

A ſenſble, ſprightly, compaſſionate friend, 

One free from ſuſpicion „ ſuch eculd be found, 
Fe foen jnould be maſier of this fairy ground. 
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by the Graces, and a pack of ſuch ſtuff. But I ſcorn 
to figure away at the expence of fair truth. I write 
in honeſt proſe, madam ; and therefore in honeit proſe 
I tell you, that thoſe ſame balls of ethereal beauty, 


thoſe ſame love-darting mirrors, are at beſt two pieccs 


of ordinary clay varniſned. The varniſh, I allow, is 
good, and well put on. But what of all this? I am 


not ſo ſhort- ſighted, but I can look forward a little, 
beyond the length of my noſe, to the time when the 


gloſs will all be wora away, when the japan of nature 
will be utterly gone, and not a ſpark of fire will you 
have about you. If you live long enough, you will be 
purblind, and then what becomes of your love-darters ? 


Don't be quite ſo vain, my young beauty. 


Another mighty matter upon which you have, it 
ſeenis, to pique yourſelf, is you face. I mean ſach 


things as we call cheeks, lips, and complexion. I wiſh 
it to be known to you, that I have but a very poor opt- 


nion of theſe divine graces, as you call them, 
Some time ago, I remember you ſhewed me, in a 
great air of triumph, a paper ſcrawled upon by ſome 


florid puppy of your acquaintance, who ſwore, in very 


ſorry verſes, that your cheeks threw into utter deſpair 
all the roſes and lilies in the creation. Your ſkin too 
was, if I recolleQ, poliſhed marble. Tuc veins were 
compared to the azure of the third heaven, and the 
colour was whiter than alabaſter. | 

Tis a lie, Priſcilla, tis a fad lie. You are indebted 
to poetical fiction for all this traſh. The rogues who 
deal in it have, as they tell us, a licence from that filly 
fellow Apollo to play ſuch pranks with idle girls and 
boys who believe them. For my part I never could be ta- 
ken in by the tag of a rhyme, nor the cadence of a cou- 


plet, nor the tranſpoſition of ten ſaucy iyllables, ſince I 
was born. I always looked upon them as mere car-traps. 


What a collection of falſicics is here, indeed! I ne- 
ver ſaw a pair of cheeks in my life that were fairer 
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than a lily, nor a pair of lips that were redder than a 
roſe. As to alabaſter, I will take upon me to fay,, 4 
there never was a woman's ſkin balf ſo white in the 
whole world ;' and I ſhould be very glad to ſee a com- 
plexion ſo well poliſhed as a piece of Egyptian marble. 
No, no; theſe flights will not pats upon men of 


cool proſe. They will not, indeed, Priſcilla. Meta- 


phor, metaphor, my dear, is a mere bam. It tickles: 
the child's car; but I heartily deſpiſe it. 

Not but that I give to a fine form its proper portion. 
of praiſe, I am perfectly ſenſible to handſome features. 
F Uke to ſee the proper proportions of red and white, 
T am very well pleaſed with a ſparkling pair of eyes, 
but I have no idea of calling any of theſe what they 
really are not, nor of comparing them with objets to 
which they have no likeneſs whatever. For inſtarce 


now, your boſom is ſaid to be purer than the driven 
mow. If that is not carr g the jeſt as far as it will 


fairly go, I don't know what is. Why, madam, if 
a ſnow-hal} and your boſom were ſhawn together, and 


amy thing in the world but a poet to be the judge, he 


would ſay that you were a ſwarthy gipſey in the com- 
pariſon. 
But how you 1415 can be pleaſed with all this 


high-flying is to me aſtoniſſing.—If a man was to 


compare me to a ſtick or a ſtone, or a tree, or a plant, 


that I was no more like than I am like the main ocean, 
ſhould I perk up my head, and look about me the more 
for that ? 

As to features, ſxin, complexion, &e. they are ſo 
truly things of to-day, that if I was a woman I ſhould 
be afraid to put any truſt in them. They have more 
enemies that the ever-perſeeuted have. I could recount 
ſuch a catalogue as would make 


 * Your hair to ſtand on end, 
« [ike gulls upon the freiful Porcupine. of 
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Go into your FR RR Fix your attention on the 
fairel flower. Take care that it is in the luxuriance 
of its bloom. Did you ever behold tints more exqui- 
hte, ſcollops more exact, colours better mixed, or beau- 
tles better varied? Now leave it. Pay it a ſecond viſit 
to-morrow morning. What are you ſurpriſed at? 


That a flower ſhould fade! A Night blaſt of wind in 


the night hath wholly deſtroyed it. The tints are 


dead. The colours are faded. The beauty is no more. 
Step now to your toilette. Indeed, Prijcilla, you are 
very pretty. What a face, what an air, what a ſhape ! 
In the evening, one of the thouſand enemies of hand- 


ſome features overtakes you, and your ſecond viſit to 


the mirror ſhews—an ugly woman. 

I believe you have ſenſe enough, Priſcilla, to ſee 
whereto all this tends: It tends, Priſcilla, to your 
inſtruction. I would not have you fix too violent a 


dependance on features. 


Nor do I, Priſcilla, eſtimate you: according to your 
wealth. Conajn it is, that your father left you rich. 
But I wiſn you were not fo faſcinated with theſe pol- 
tecions, I heard you talk in ſuch raptures of a new 
coach, and new diamonds, that I ara much afraid you 
are far gone in the fripperies of life. 


A flight fever would ſoon ſhew you the impotency 


ef gold, and it would diveſt you of all the trappings, in 


which you have wantonly dreſſed the fineſt let horſes 


in the univerſe. 

Every thing I have mentioned is held on a fad te- 
nue, even the tenure of a regular pulſe. 

T think there is, under all your falſe ideas, a good 


beari. "Vis this, Priſcilla, which draws me towards 


you. I think J could b:niſh the frailties that cling. at 
preſent about your affections. If you can bear me 
after this letter, I ſhall have a better opinion of you 
than exer. If you are offended, and take pet at it, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall loſe you it is true; but then I ſhall know by ex. 
perience, that your love was not worth ſecking. 

I know we ſhould live very happy together, if you 
would but comply with my terms. They are neither 
difficult nor various. Firſt, break your looking-glaſs. 
Secondly, turn all your poets out of doors. Thirdly, 
throw their verſes into the fire: and laſtly, make a 
folemn vow never more to put your truſt in metaphors 
and compariſons, two curſed things; which have done 
more injury to young women than libertinifm itſelf, 
What fay you? Will you agree to theſe conditions, 
and take to your boſom, without either lace on his 
coat, poetry in his head, or puppyiſm at his heart, 

Your old friend, and "8 
humble fervant, | 


PETR — 


CHAT. ixvL 
THE SPECIOUS LOVER. 


T ADV Bladen was left by the late Sir William in 
L a very affluent ſituation, with only two daughters, 
coheireſſes to their father's large eſtates z who, in con- 
fequence of their poſſeſſions, and their pꝛoſpects, as their 
mother had diſcouraged all overturcs, towards a ſecond 
marriage, had many- admirers, and received many ad- 
direſſes. Several men made propoſals who had fair pre- 
tenfions; and others who had no pretenſions at all, 
from the ſcantinefs of their fortunes, endeavoured, by 
their fobcitudes and attentions, to make an impreſſion 
upon their hearts? naturally ſuppoſing, that by gain- 
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ing their affections, they might preclude a very minute 
enquiry into their rent-rolls. Dy 
Mifs Bladen, the eldeſt, was a very fine figure ; ſhe 
had a pair of ſparkling eyes, and an animated com- 
plexion. Emilia, the younger filter, was a leſs regular, 
but, perhaps, a more pleaſing beauty upon the whole, 
2s there was a very affecting expreſſion of ſenſibility 
in her countenance; which was indeed, a very exact 
picture of her mind, a mind amiable in the higheſt de- 
8 | 
e As the fortunes of theſe two ſiſters were equal, they 
had an equal number of men in their train, deſirous of 
being united to them; but not one of Emilia's followers 
had the good luck to make himſelf agreeable to her: 
ſbe, on the other hand, became a very zealous advocate 
for a Mr. Selwyn, who was paſſionately attached to her 
fiſter. Selwyn was every way deſerving of the intereſt 
which Emilia took in his affairs; but while /e expreſſed 
herſelf warmly in his favour, Maria treated him with a 
levity which gave him an infinite deal of diſquiet. 
When ſhe firſt encouraged him, indeed, ſhe really pre- 
ferred him to the reſt of her followers ? yet ſhe was 
fond of flirting with every other man who came in her 
way, and at length became ſo particular to a Mr. John- 


| fon, with whom ſhe commenced an acquaintance at 


Southampton, that Selwyn grew ſeriouſly alarmed ; 


aad as a man who is in a reſtleſs, agitated fate, is ſel- 


dom ſo ageeable, or capable of rendering himſelf fo, 
as he whoſe heart is perfectly at eaſe, Johnſon had 
greatly the advantaze over him. By rallying him, 
therefore, before Miſs Bladen, and laughing at him, 
with her, when he was abſent, he made her ſee him in 
a leſs pleaſing. light; in a very little time, he ſet her 
entirely againſt him, and recommended himſelf to her 
fo ſtrongly, that ſhe began to diſcover every kind of 
contempt for Selwyn, while ſhe gave his rival all the 
reaſon in the world to believe ſhe bked him. DS. 
Iohnſon 
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Johnſon availing, himſelf of Maria's animating beha- 
viour to him, of all her apparent prepoſſeſſions in his 


favour, made his court to her with ſo much ſucceſs, 


that Lady Bladen in a ſhort time perceived that ſhe 


was more partial to him than to Selwyn, and many 


other gentlemen who ſolicited her conſent. 

Johnſon, with an unaffected careleſſneſs about him, 
had, however, the moſt inſinuating manners to be con- 
ceived : with thoſe manners he made himſelf extremely 


careſſed by all ranks and claſſes of people; with thoſe 
manners, an handſome perſon, and an uncommon taſte - 
In dreſs, he was an alluring figure in the eyes of Maria, 


at leaſt, who was too much prejudiced by his appear- 


| ance, and almoſt as vain of having her lover thought a 


fine fellow, as ſhe was of being reckoned a fine woman 
herſelf. Selwyn, it is true, was elegantly formed, and 


had a very intelligent face; but he was not altogether 


fo ſtriking : a peculiar delicacy of diſcernment was ne- 
ceflary to find out his excellencies. However, with all 


his amiable qualities, qualities for which he was to be 


tighly valued, he was keenly ſuſceptible of jealouſy, 
Maria gave him caufe, indeed: yet had he made uſe 
of his reaſon, he muſt have been fenſible that a woman 
of ſuch a capricious, changeable diſpoſition, could not 
be a defirable character, could not merit the affection 


he felt for her. Having complained to her, one day, 
of her neglect of him, and of her encouraging behaviour 
to Johnſon, in gentle language; he received fo unwel- 


come an anſwer, that he was ſtimulated to proceed in 


a more ungentle ſtyle. He told her, in very plain terms, 


raiſing his voice, that ſhe had uſed him ill by neglect- 
ing him for a new admirer, who could not, he was well 


aſſured, love her better than he did, and who did not, 
he beheved, love her half fo well. 


Miſs Bladen, naturally haughty and impatient of 


controul from any perſon, eſpecially from a man whom 
| ſhe looked upon as bound in duty to ſubmit to ber plea- 


Jure, 
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ſure, replied with a ſerté, whick was neither becoming 
in her, or pleaſing to her lover. In conſequence of this 
treatment, he began to coniider what advantages John- 
ſon puſſeſſed to make him ſo formidable a rival. He 
allowed him all the ſuperior advantages of dreſs, which 
he thought of little importance; as any man who paid 
the ſame attention to the embelliſhment of his pexfon, 
might, he believed, make as good an appearance; and 
he at the ſame time was of opinion, that the woman 
captivated by that ſort of perſonal merit (if it deſerved 
the name, as every coxcomb in town might acqure it) 
diſcovered a very weak underſtanding. In the next 
place he confidered, that he had never heard any thing 
either of Johnſon's family, or eſtate : he, therefore, 
concluded, that he was not a man of birth or fortune ; 


and that he paid his addreſſes to Miſs Bladen with the 


moſt mercenary views. However, as he did not ima- 
cane he ſhould talk with her to any purpoſe, upon a 
ſubje& to which ſhe apparently had a conſiderable aver. 
ſion, he applied to Emilia for information. She told 


him, immediately, that ſhe knew very little about Mr. 


Johnſon; adding, that ſhe did not believe her mother or 
her ſiſter knew much more concerning him. His ſpe- 
cious appearance and behaviour,” continued ſne, have 
ſo taken their fancies, that I imagine they have never 
troubled their heads with making enquiries into the 


truth of what you have related, I recollect, indeed, 


that he has mentioned his being of an Iriſh family; 
and I ſuppoſe, that my mother muſt have had a ſatis- 


factory account of him: without ſuch an account ſhe 


would not, furely, have permitted him to viſit my ſiſter 


ſo often, and to appear with her in public.” 


Selwyn, ſtill too much in love with Maria to be fo 
eaſily ſatisfied as Lady Bladen was with what ſhe might 
have heard about Johnſon, began to think that he was 


| one of the Society of Gentlemen from Ireland, who, 


being rather in ſtrait circumſtances, endeavour to im- 
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prove their ſituations by marrying women of fortune, 
Prompted by this conjecture, he wrote over to a friend 
he had in that kingdom, ſent him a full length of John- 
ſon, and begged to be informed if he knew any thing 
of him, and cf his connections. He alſo ſet his own 
ſervant to get all the intelligence he poſſibly could in 
town, of the ſame kind. The latter ſoon brought him 
word, that Mr. Johnſon was only a hair-dreffer, who 
went over to France to improve himſelf in his profeſſion, 
and who being expert at catching the manners as well 
as the faſhions of the country, became fo clever at his 
buſineſs, and had ſo genteel an addreſs, that a young 
Engliſh nobleman making the tour of Italy, took him 
into his ſuite. By rendering himſelf uſeful to his 
lordſhip,” continued Harry, he not only reaped 
the fruits of his generolity, by the poſſeſſion of more 
money and clothes than he had ever been maſter of be- 
fore, but he alſo got a new ſet of notions in his head, 
and fancied that if he could draw in any girl with a 
good fortune, he might live as genteelly as the man oi 

quality whom he ſerved. Accordingly, he quitted his 

maſter, returned to England, ſet up 3 himſelf, and 
choſe Southampton for his field of action, as it hap- 
pened to be pretty full; not doubting but that he 
ſhould recommend himſelf to ſome woman, who had 
a fortune ſufficient to make himſelf eaſy for life. Mis 
Bladen was the firſt lady who fell in his way at a ball. 
He was dreſt au dernier gout, being juſt arrived from 
Paris; and as he had there taken leſſons from the moſt 
_ celebrated maſters in dancing, fencing, &c. he exhibited 
himſelf in ſo favourable a point of view, that moſt of 
the ladies ſeemed deſirous to have him for a partner: 
but having informed himfelf that Miſs Bladen had 
L.. 20,000, and that Lady Bladen was not ſo {trict as 
ſome mothers would have been who had two ſuch 
daughters under her care, -he contrived to dance with 
her, and made himſelf ſo agreeable both to her and her 
: ME | | mother, 
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mother, that an acquaintance immediately commenced, 
which ſoon grew into an intimacy, and from an inti- 
macy into an apparent attachment.“ 

This information was ſuffietent for Selwyn : he 
found, in a ſhort time, that he had received a juſt ac- 
count, and he thought it highly neceſſary to avail him- 
ſelf of it, and choſe the manner of detection when his 
rival was met in company, not only with Mis Bladen, 
but with her mother and ſiſter. | 

Coming in one afternoon, he found his rival fitting 
with the two ſiſters, and Lady Bladen, in the drawing 
room ; and ſoon after his entrance began to charge 
him with being an impoſtor, who had, by his ſpecious 
appearance, deceived the family he was then with, by 
making them believe that he was a man of faſhion and 
fortune, when he knew he was only a hair-dreſſer. | 

Lady Bladen and Emilia ſtarted at the accuſation : 
the former looked exceedingly alarmed, The pre- 
tended Johnſon affected a careleſſneſs and compoſure, 
winch would have been, he hoped, powerful enough to 
prove his innocence, Maria, ſeeing him ſo unembar- 

ralled, concluded that he could not poſſibly be the per- 
fon Selwyn endeavoured to make them believe he was, 
and joined in his affected laugh. His mirth, however, 
was ſoon checked. On Lady Bladen's earneſtly deſfir- 
ing Selwyn to tell her how he procured this intelligence, 
and whether it was properly authenticated; he aſſured 
her that ſhe might depend upon it, and gave a circum- 
ſtantial account of what he had heard. Johnſon, now 
extremely diſconcerted, on finding that Selwyn was 
maſter of every particular relating to his adventures, 
role up, diſcovered the greatelt agitation, and attempted 
to bully Selwyn : he actually went fo far as to give him 
the lie dire?. Selwyn then took him by the ſhoulders, 
and very fairly kicked him out of the room. When he 
had diſmiſſed him in this ignominious manner, he ſeated 
himſelf in his place, by Miſs Bladen, and aſked her how 
ED | 2 | "the; 
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ſhe, as a woman of ſpirit, could encourage fo tame a 
lover; laughing at her alſo, with much archneſs, but 
great good-humour, upon her having been ſo eaſily dup- 
ed. She made no reply, but pouted and looked ſullen. 
Lady Bladen then hoping to give a cheerful turn to 
the converſation, which had been diſagreeably ſerious, 
ſaid, Come, Maria, think no more of this worthleſs 
impoſtor: we are all liable to be miſtaken in a character 
ſometimes; we are not the firſt family who have been 
impoſed upon: let us be thankful that the man who 
has deceived us all has been ditcovered in time; let us, 
as we ought, be particularly grateful to Mr. Selwyn 
for our preſervation, whom you can beſt reward, my 
dear, by giving him your hand, and promifing to be 
His.“ „Mr. Selwyn, madam,” replied Maria haugh- 
tily, „ wiſhed to ſerve nobody but himſelf, and 13 
therefore as much intereſted as any other man.” I 
agree with you, Miſs Bladen,” anſwered Selwyn, © | 
am ſo far intereſted as never to make that woman my 
wife who deſpiſes me; eſpecially while I dare hope 
(turning to Emilia, and taking her hand) that there 
is one who will not refuſe my ſolicitations to accept of 
a heart, which, on my firſt acquaintance with the fa- 
mily, would have been hers, had I not, from her ex- 
treme diſfidence, been kept ignorant of her infinite 
merit.” This unexpected addreſs ſurpriſed all the 
three ladies; but it had a different effect upon each of 
them. Maria, though ſhe had uſed Selwyn ill, was 
much hurt at his preferring her ſiſter; while that 11 
ter, who had long loved him, but who had endeavour- 
ed to conceal her ſentiments, thinking him engaged to 
Maria, felt herſelf ready to expire with joy to find 
the man whom ſhe had for a conſiderable time tenderly 
eſteemed, ready to make her completely happy. As 
for Lady Bladen, who began to be exceedingly diſ- 
turbed at the behaviour of her eldeſt daughter to the 
man who had merited a very different treatment, mw 
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of whole intrinſic value ſhe was now become more ſen- 
fible than ever; ſhe rejoiced to ſee that ſhe had {till a 
daughter to beſtow upon him, as a recompence for his 
ſaving the other from her being fatally connected with 
a ſharper, 


c HAP. LXVII. 
FRIENDSHIP IMPROVED INTO LOVE. 


: 
WH HERE the light cannot pierce, in a grove of talltrees, 
| With my fair one as blooming as May, 
Undiſturb'd by all ſound but the fighs of the breeze, 
Let me paſs the bot noon of the day. 
| | . | 
When the ſun, leſs intenſe, to the weſtward inclines, 
| For the meadows the groves well forſake, 
And ſee the rays dance, as inverted he ſhines, 
On the face of ſome river er late s 
* III. | 
Where my faireſt and I, on its verge as ave paſs, 
For *tis ſhe that muſt flill be my theme } 
Our ſhadows may view on the watery glajs, 


While the fiſh are at play in the ſtream. 
IV. 


May the herds ceaſe to loæv, and the lamblins to bleat, 
 IWhen ſhe jings me ſome rapturous flrain ; 
All be filent and huſb'd, unleſs echo repeat 

T he &ind words and fect ſounds back again ! 


„„ _— — 
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V. 


Aud when we return to our cottage at night, 


Handl in hand as we ſauntering ſtray, 

Let the moon's ſolver beams through the leaves give us light, 
Juſi direct us, and chequer our ways © 

Let the nightingale ævarble its notes in our walk, 
As thus gently and ſlowly we move; 


And let no ſingle thought be expreſy d in our talk, 


But of friendſhip improv'd into love. 
T hus enchanted each day with theſe rural delights, 
And ſecure from ambitions alarms, 


Soft love and repoſe ſhall divide all our nights, 
And each morning ſhall riſe with new charms. 


Sed . Ee Be Smet 5 


CHAP. LXVIIL 


TWO VERY SINGULAR FEMALE CHARACTERS DE- 
| enn 


IN A LETTER TO A LITERARY GENTLEMAN. 


HOUGH the riſe of many fatirical portraits 


may not appear obvious to every reader, yet I 


know not whether they may not be productive of ſa- 


latary effects; as the expoſing of vice and abſurdit) 
bids the faireſt for ſucceſs, men being ſooner laughed 
than reaſoned out of their follies. It ſeems, however, 
extraordinary, if not paradoxical, that men of the po- 
liteſt education, and greateſt - afluence, ſhould ſuſter 
themſelves to be hurried along the {tream of folly, and 
diſſipation, and by an improper uſe of their 8 
| N 
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fhould render themſelves of no eſtimation in the eyes 
of their ſervants and domeſtics, whom though they 


may frighten by their tyranny, can never force to re- 


verence and eſteem them. 


The ladies too (though with due reverence to the 


worthier part of them) exceed if poſſible the other 


ſex, in every ſpecies of impertinence and inconfiſtency, 


When the mind is immerſed in folly and diſſipation, it 
is ſcarcely credible to think to what lengths of abſur- 


dity we may be driven. I have ſpent the greateſt por- 
tion of time in what are called the politeſt families; 
but, alas! they are only called fo, as many of them, 
through a ridiculous imperious conduct, ſink themſelves 


greatly below what they call plebeian. As they molt 
eertainly conceive themſelves of a ſuperior order of be- 
ings, it ſeems altogether unaccourtable to me that they 


ſhould not-endeavour to attain to perfections, that would 


give ſome colour to their claim to this diſtinguiſhed 
pre- eminence: but, from the general tenor of their 
conduct, they ſeem to affect imperfections and ab- 
ſurdities to attain that character. But as facts are al- 


ways more ftriking than the -moſt ſevere reprehenſions 


to reprove vice, I ſhall give you a ſketch of the cha- 
racters of two ladies whom I had the honor to ſerve, 
er, in other words, whoſe rigorous mandates I was 
compelled to execute, and whoſe imperious behaviour 


I was neceſſitated to endure. 
My firit miſtreſs, who was a widow, was one Who 


had adopted it as an undeniable truth, that thoſe whom 
ſhe ſtyled. the vulgar, were only to be conſidered as her 
vaſſals or ſlaves ; and her conduct has evinced her at- 


tachment to theſe Principles. The firſt three weeks 


after I entercd the ſervice, I ſeldom ſaw this modern 
fultaneſs, but received my orders from another perſon. 


I was in ſome hopes that my ſervices would be reu- 


.dered ſomewhat more tolerable by my acting under 


commiſſion; but I was deceived, 9 eldeſt 
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ſon {who was about 0 years of age, a minute 
puny dwarf about four feet high) had repreſented to 


his mother, that I had dared one evening, in ſummer, to 


requeſt his going to bed at eleven. Her highneſs gave 
me to underſtand, that gentleman (meaning her ſcara- 
mouch) was not to be inſulted by creatures like me: 
that her fon ſhould go to bed when he pleaſcd, unleſs 


perſons of conſequence gave orders to the c _—y. 


Was her ſon to be ordered by the ſcum of the earth } 
She then commanded this minute gentleman in my "Rh 
ing, not to ſpeak to, or make the leaſt familiarity with 
ſuch /ow wretches. This was followed by a ſtern look 
at me, accompanied with a dreadful menace what ſhould 
be the conſequence of my future temerity. 

1 his wzatuated woman was ſo conſummately ambi- 
tious as to order me to take the mop and ſcour the 
place wherein any viſitor happened to ſtand while 


ſpeaking to her, although his or her feet were as clean 


as the boards thenie'ves, This piece of audacity was, 
I ſuppoſe, to intimate, that ſhe would not fit near 


the Place which was polluted by the feet of any other 


perſon. Tl.is inſtance of the extravagance of human 
vanity and abſurdity may perhaps be diſputed by many, 


but ii is as true as I now graſp this pen with which I 


write. It were needleſs to recount all the imperti- 


nences the daily teaſed me with. Suffice it to know, 


that I laboured to pleaſe her, but found it impoſſible : 
ſhe was a pcit to her own happineſs, and envied that 
any other mortal thould ſhare any peace. She was how- 
ever taken off in a few hours illueſs, and left this world 
in the greateſt horror and deſpair. 

My ſecond miſtreſs was one who was nearly as proud 
as the former, but it conſiſted chiefly in a violeut 5 
fion jor dreſs and equipage. And in this particular 
the was often mortified to ſuch a degree as to overower 
her ſenſes, and throw her into fits An infu ce of 
this I ſhall now relate. 1 a viſit to a nei h- 


bouring 
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bouring lady (with whom my miſtreſs was ever vyin 
for ſplendour) the aiternoon was ſpent with the uſual 
gaiety, when, on leaving the drawing room, my miſtreſs 


happened to bruſh againſt the head cook-maid, who 


appeared remarkably elegant, in a neat light- grounded 
flowered chintz. My miſtreſs was ſtruck with her ap- 
pearance, and eying her earneſtly, “ Jenny,” ſhe cried, 
6 reach me the lavender !?? and immediately fell down 
into a ſwoon. After having recovered herſelf, ſhe or- 
dered her chair to be got ready with all imaginary 
expedition. After we got home, ſhe called me up to 
her: © Jenny,” ſhe ſaid, with a voice interrupted with 
a tremulous accent, „did you obſerve the creature's in- 
ſolence ? Unpin me!” „La, Madam,” ſaid I, what. 
is it offends your Ladyſhip ?? „* Offends ! Such 1nf9- 
lence is not to be borne ! a chintz too ! I ſhall die with 
indignation.” „Mrs. Suſan's gown you mean, I ſup- 
poſe, Madam,” ſaid I.“ Mrs. Sufan ! filthy trollop ! 
Mrs. Suſan ! ha! ha! ha! Here take this (giving me 
the gown) ; you will now be as ine as that minx. Well! 
never met with ſo audacious an affront before. Had 
Lady G t informed me ſhe had thrown her gown 
to that wreich, 'twould have been ſome ſatisfaction 2 
dut to ſaffer che creature to wear it in my preſence, 
before I had caſt mine, twas intolerable,” “ Marry,“ 
thought I, © if you ſhould receive ſuch affronts every 
day, provided they terminated thus in my favour, I 
care not.“ | 
This night was, however, an bk fome one to me. It 
was her cuſtom to have me to col her hair a full hour 
every night before ſhe went to rep, or rather it was 
my buſineſs to lull her to fleep with coming. Four- 
teen different combs were each 
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plied ts her hair with affiduons . a; but this night 
was marked for my h- wi ig to bio ave tl hours in 
the painful taſk. Often did I t £ "wt ear? arma, 


and as Olte n did I zenew the Pauul walk, 8 EMS | 
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got her to ſleep, and lifting her into bed, found means 


to creep to my own. Her anger too was moſt ungo- 


vernable, and aroſe on the moſt trivial occafions, nay 
fometimes from no occaſion at all. One day (after 
| having laid the cloth for dinner) the bell rang with 


more than ordinary quickneſs ; I flew to my miitreſs, 


who, as ſoon as I entered, darted her eyes (which 


beamed with fire) full upon me, and, without ſpeaking 


one word, ſnatched one of the 3 from the table, 


which ſhe threw with ſuch violence, that, as I turned 
to ſhun the blow, it ſtruck me on the backſide of my 
head, and ſtuck there — I was in ſuch terror that I ran 
as 704 as the kitchen with the fork in my head, not 
having preſence of mind to draw It out again, Sick 
was done by the butler, who ſwore I looked like Lady 
Macbeth in the tragedy. I ſaw her no more that day, 
but next morning 1 was recompenſed with a brocade 
filk gown, very Tittle worle tor the wear; I was, how- 
ever, for ſome days exceedingly ſore. Her temper, 
notwithſtanding this, broke out as violent as ever, not 
many days after, on a very trivial occaſion. It were 
endleſs to recount the many bruiſes and ſtrokes I re- 
ceived in her ſervice. Suffice it to know, that in a few 
years after this javelin affair, ſhe died of a ſurfeit of 
lampreys. 
I ſhall now cloſe this narrative {nidch J could 
lengthen out much farther) with obſerving, that, from 
the ſketches already drawn, you may be enabled to 


judge what ſatisfaction thoſe minds enjoy, who are too 


proud, or rather too filly, to make uſe of the means 
that would make them beloved by their fervants, and 
enjoy in themſelves the trazquillity that is inſeparable 
rom e and virtue. 
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CHAP. LXIX. 


. 


- DR. SCHOMBERG's METHOD OF READING FOR FE» 


MALE IMPROVEMENT. 


IN A LETTER TO A LADY. 
MADAM, 


ONFORMABLE to your deſire, and my pro- 
miſe, I preſent you with a few thoughts on the 


method of reading ; which you would have had ſooner, 


only that you gave me leave to ſet them down at my 


leiſure- hours. I have complied with your requeſt in 


both theſe particulars; ſo that you ſee, Madam, how 
abſolute your commands are over me. If my remarks 
ſhould anſwer your expectations, and the purpoſe for 
which they were intended; if they ſhould in the leaſt 
conduce to the ſpending your time ia a more profitable 


and agreeable manner than moſt of your ſex generally 


do, it will give me a pleaſure equal at leaſt to that you 


will receive. 


It were to be wiſhed that the female part of the hu- 
man creation, on whom Nature has poured out ſo many 
charms with fo laviſh a hand, would pay ſome regard 
to the eultivating their minds and improving their un- 
derſtanding. It is eaſily accompliſhed. Would they 


beſtow a fourth part of the time they throw away on 


the trifles and gewgaws of dreſs, in reading proper 
books, it would perfectly anſwer their purpoſe. Not 
that I am againſt the ladies adorning their perſons ; let 
them be ſet off with all the ornaments that art and na- 
ture can conſpire to produce for their embelliſhment, 
but let it be with reaſon and good ſenſe, not caprice 
and humour ; for there is good ſenſe in dreſs, as in 


. LE... 
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all things elſe. Strange doctrine to ſome ! But I am 


ſure, Madam, you know there is—You practiſe it. 


The firſt rule to be laid down to any one who reads 
to improve, is never to read but with attention. As 
the abſtruſe parts of learning are not neceſſary to the 
accompliſhment of one of your ſex, a ſmall degree of it 


will ſuffice. I would throw the ſubjects of which the 
ladies ought not to be wholly ignorant under the fol- 


lowing heads : 


HISTORY—MORALITY—POETRY. 


Ihe firſt employs the memory; the ſecond, the judg- 


ment; and the third, the imagination, oe” 
Whenever you undertake to read Hiſtory, make a 


 Tmalll abſtract of the memorable events; and fet down 
in what year they happened. If you entertain your- 
ſelf with the life of a famous perſon, do the ſame by 


his moſt remarkable actions, with the addition of the 
year and the place he was born at and died. You will 


find theſe great helps to your memory, as they will lead 
vou to remember what you do not write down, by a 


ſort of chain that links the whole hiſtory together. 
Books on Morality deſerve an exact reading. There 


are none in our language more uſeful and entertaining 


than the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians. They 


are the ſtandards of the Engliſh tongue, and as ſuch 
ſhould be read over and over again; for as we 1mper- 
ceptibly ſlide into the manners and habits of thoſe per- 
ſons with whom we moſt frequently converſe, ſo read- 
ing being, as it were, a filent converſation, we inſenſi- 


| bly write and talk in the ſtyle of the authors we have 


the moſt often read, and who have left the deepeſt im- 


preſſions on our mind. Now, in order to retain what 


you read on the various ſubjects that fall under the head 
of morality, I would adviſe you to mark with a = 
| NY 
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eil whatever you fd worth remembering. If a paſ- 


ſage ſtrike you, immrs ic down in the margin; if an 
expreſſion, draw a line under it; if a whole paper in 


the fore-taentioned books, or any others which are 


written in the ſame looſe and unconnected manner, 


make an aiteriſk over the firſt line. By theſe means 


you will fele& the moſt valuable, and they will fink 
deeper in your memory than the reſt, on repeated read- 


ing, by being diſtinguiſhed from them. 


The laft article is poetry. The way of diſtinguiſh- 
ing good poetry from bad, is to turn it out of verſe 
into proſe, and ſee whether the thought 1s natural, and 
the words adapted to it; or whether they are not too 


big and ſounding, or too low and mean for the ſenſe 


they would convey. This rule will prevent you from 


being impoſed on by bombaft and fuſtian, which with 
many paſſes for ſublime ; for {ſmooth verſes which run 


off the ear with an eaſy cadence, and harmonious turn, 
very often impoſe nonſenſe on the world, and are like 
your fine dreſſed beaux, who paſs for fine gentlemen. 
Diveſt both from their outward ornaments, and people 
are ſurpriſed they could have been ſo eafily deluded. 

I have now, Madam, given a few rules, and thoſe 
ſuch only as are really necaſſary. I could have added 
more; but theſe will be ſufficient to enable you to read 
without burdening your memory, and yet with another 
view beſides that of barely killing time, as too many 
are accuſtomed to do. 

The taſk you have impoſed on me, 1s a ſtrong proof 
of your knowing the true value of time, and always 
having improved it to the beſt advantage, were there 
no other; and that there are other proofs, thoſe who 
have the pleaſure of being acquainted with you can tell. 

As for my part, Madam, you have done me too 
much honour, by fingling 'me out from all your ac- 
quaintance on this occaſion, to ſay any thing that 
would not look like flattery ; you yourſelf would think 

| | 1 
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it ſo, were I to do you the common juſtice all your 
friends allow you: I muſt therefore be ſilent on this 
head, and only ſay, that I ſhall think myſelf well re- 
warded in return, if you will believe me to be, with the 
utmoſt ſincerity, as I really am, 
Mavam, | + 
Your faithful | 


humble ſervant, 


I. SCHOMBERG. 


i CHAF LS 
| THE SEQUESTERED LOVER. | 
| * wild waving woods, that now clo ing your ſhade, 
Now wantonly parting, diſport with the bean 3 ; 
T hou river, whoſe current refreſhes the mead ; 
And you, ye rude ruins that ſhadow his fiream : 


Ye flocks that hang white on the fide of yon hill; 
Tie herds who beneath crop the graſs of the vale z 
Ye that chirp in the hedge, or Aim light on the rill, 

Or . give your gay wing to the gale : 


Sqveet infoirere of thought + and thou ſweeteſt, thou tow 


Whoſe filver plumes ſhine thro? the boughs of the tree, 
| * hd from the cage, and away from the love, 
5 Al. flent and fad, a companion to me ! 


Ab! 


VEs 


23 
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Ab why, as T gaze on the landſcape around, 
IW hy ſuddenly ftarts the fond iear to my eye? 

Tho? ſmiling each object, and cheerful each ſound, 
Why fleals from my boſom the ſorrowing ſigh ? 


Enchant the ſair ſcenes, till enraptur'd T find 
. That ſaeeteſt oblivion the Muſes beſtoxv, 
Til the ſunſhine that gilde you ſhall heighten my mind, 
And my fancy forgets that my heart has a woe! 


Jo free may ye flouriſh, fair ſcenes as ye riſe, 
So flill be your charms by ſimplicity gra” d, 
In native luxuriance ſtill pleaſe and ſurpriſe, 
Nor by folly le faſhion'd, nor tortur'd by taſte. 


So when the glad ſeaſons their bleſſings hall yield, 
And Ceres enrich you, and Flora adorn, 
May the labourer*s laugh echo loud in the field, 


And the breeze whiſper ſoft thro' the meilowing carn . 


And ſo when the evening*s mild glories decline, 
And fade from the ſky the laſt bluſhes of light, 

Unſullied and cloudleſs may CT ſhine 
Ere yet you are hid by the envious night. 


And ⁊uhiſſt her fair form glitters bright in the flood, 
And ſheds on its boſom'a tremulous ray, | 
Tips the top of the hill, gilds the gloom of the 2wood, 
And foftens each beauty that glar'd in the day; 


n ſuch a night,” following Philomel's voice, 


As ſhe fings her ſweet ſong to the liſtening air, 
Sequęſter d from crowds, or by chance or by choice, 
To this bowwer ſhould ſome gentle ſpirit repair : 


1 Juist 
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Whillt tenderneſs breathes in the nightingale's ſtrain, . 
To tenderneſs tun'd as delighted they flray, | 

This verſe may they ſee, if this verſe ſhould remains 
Nor heedleſsly turn from a wanderer”*s lay. 


Perhaps they will deem him neglected, forlorn, 
As they mark how his numbers all floaw ; 


Of Fortune the ſport, or Beauty the ſcorn, 


Conjecture his forrow, and pity his. Woe. 


— er- K- -er. rewe, bat. x. f. elde, 
CHA p. LXXI. 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOCLES AND PANTHEA, 


HE celebrated duke de la Rochefoucault has dif. 
covered, in his Moral Reflections, a profound 
— — of the human heart; but none of his max- 

ims appear to me to be more juſt than the following : 

« Abſence may extinguiſh: weak paſſions ; but it 
adds new force to the ſtrong z juſt as — wind which 
puts out a little fire, makes a great one burn with 
double fury.” 

The juſtneſs of this obſervation wilt appear evidently 
from the following ſtory, the truth of which I can 


vduch for, avd the in of which nobody will 


call in queſtion. 

Philocles, a young gentleman of a conſiderable for- 
tune, and remarkable for lns, perſonal beauty, was: diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the moſt of his age and condition by a | 
ſingular turn of eharacter. He looked upon love as a 
paſſion ſo dangerous, that he igrmed a reſolution to 
ſhun every woman that had inſpired him with a grow- 

ing paſſion, It was cuſtomary with him to argue in 
this manner: Pleaſure reſembles fire; at a certain dif- 
tance 
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tance it warms us; but we cannot make a near approach 
without being burned. | | 
Philocles, having made his determination, behaved 
in ſuch a manner to the ladies, that he ſoon acquired 
the · reputation of a Daffodil as he did not appear to 
give any preference to one above another. However, 
as his indifference was owing to principle, and not 
conſtitution, it did not long continue. It ſoon gave 


way to the prevailing charms of Florinda; and Philo- 


eles, unknown to himſelf, behaved to her often in ſuch 
a particular manner, as drew upon her the envy of moſt 
of her female acquaintance, and was to her a matter of 
the higheſt triumph. Her joy, however, was ſoon 


turned into ſorrow, when ſhe was informed that Philo- 
cles was gone to France, thinking the air of Paris might 


have efficacy enough to cure him of his love; an opi- 


nion in which he was not deceived. 


Philocles, after a few months reſidence in that gay 
place, which ſeems to be conſecrated to pleaſure, and 
ſeveral intrigues with ladies of faſhion, whoſe ſentiments 
agreed exactly with his, and who conſidered love as a 


tranſient amuſement, which ſhould never be carried to 


a ſerious attachment, returned to England, and heard, 
with the atmoſt indifference, that Florinda had in his 
abſence been married to a peer. This intelligence did 
not difpleaſe him, as he was now ſecure from her re- 
proaches, Db | 

Philocles, with a heart entirely diſengaged, reſumed 


his former courſe of life, and gave himſelf up entirely 


to pleaſure and diſſipation. But ſoon a firft-rate beauty 
effected what one of an inferior order could not do. 
Panthea, the luſtre of whoſe eyes could be equalled by 
nothing but the gracefulneſs and majeſty of her perſon, 


' ſoon excited emotions in the breaſt of Puilocles, which | 


though much ſtronger than thoſe which he had felt 


| before, fo far bore a reſemblance to them, that he 


cout 
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* could eaſily. perceive the traces of his former paſſion, 
and therefore reſolved to be upon his guard. 
He, however, could not immediately reſolve to de- 
Prive himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing and converſing 
with Panthea, and every new interview contributed to 
add new fewel to the flame of love, with which his heart 
now glowed, which throbbed in all his veins. Each 
time he ſaw Panthea appeared to him the firſt; and it 
is highly probable he would have entirely forgot his 
reſolution, had it not been for a weakneſs which no 
man is entirely free from. He could not ſtand the 
ridicule of his circle of acquaintance, before whom he 
had often declared his intentions, and boaſted of his 
. reſolution to act in conſequence. Falſe ſhame had as 
much influence over Philocles as over moſt men. He 
immediately reſolved to abſent himſelf, and accordingly 
went to Venige. But the image of his dear Panthea 
could not ſo eaſily be effaced from his mind. Her 
idea haunted him both day and night; and this, with 
the ſenſe of his own weakneſs, 1a ſacrificing real hap- 
pineſs to the opinion of men unworthy of his eſteem, 
had ſuch an effect on him, that he was ſeized with a 
violent fever. His life was almoſt deſpaired of; and 
it is probable he would not have recovered, had not a 
reſolution which he inftantly formed to return to Eng- 
land, and the hope of ſeeing his beloved Panthea again, 
contributed more to reſtore his health than all the aſiſ- 
tance of his phyſicians. 5 
Upon his return to England, Panthea, who had 
taken offence at his inconſiſtancy, for ſome time. declined 
ſeeing him; but being ſoon after informed that he was 
fallen dangerouſly ill, her paſſion took the aſcendant, 
and ſhe went to ſee him. Philocles was in a ſhort time 
reſtored to health, and owed his recovery entirely to 
Panthea's viſits, which were very frequent. | 
Panthea, having thus diſcovered her heart, made no 
longer any difficulty to admit the addreſſes of _ 
| ocles 
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cles and in a few months afterwards they were mar- 
ried. Philocles is now become an example of conſtaney 


and his attachment to Panthea is equal to the ardour 


of her en for him. | [ 


— — ene . een 


C HAP. LXXII. 


$ 


THE DEATHS OF LUCRETIA AND VIRGINIA. 


HE force of prejudice appears in nothing more 
ſtrongly than in the encomiums which have been 


laviſhed upon Lucretia, for laying violent hands upon 


herſelf, and Virginius, for killing his own daughter. 
Theſe actions feem to derive all their glory from the 


revolutions to which they gave riſe, as the former oc- 


caſioned the abolition of monarchy amongſt the Ro- 
mans, and the latter put an end to the arbitrary power 


of the decemviri. But if we lay aſide our prepoſſeſſions 


for antiquity, and examine theſe actions without pre- 
judice, we cannot but acknowledge, that they are ra- 


| ther the effects of human weakneſs and obſtinacy than 


of reſolution and magnanimity. Lucretia, for fear of 
worldly cenſure, choſe rather to ſubmit to the lewd 
deſires of Tarquin, than have it thought that ſhe had 
been ſtabbed in the embraces of a ſlave; which ſuffi- 
ciently proves, that all her boaſted virtue was founded 
upon vanity, and too high a value for the opinion of 
mankind. The younger Pliny, with great reaſon, pre- 
fers to this famed action that of a woman of low birth, 
whoſe huſband being ſeized with an incurable difcrder, 
choſe rather to periſh with him than ſurvive him. The 
action of Arria is likewiſe much more noble, whoſe 
huſband, Pztus, being condemned to death, plunged a 
asser in her breaſt, and told him, with a dying voice, 
Aa 2 85 *fPætus 
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6s « Fetus it is not painful.” But the death of Lucre- 
a gave riſe to a revolution, and is therefore become 
Wolf ions; though, as St. Auguſtine juſtly obſerves, it 
is only an inſtance of the weakneſs of a woman, too 
ſolcitous about the opinion of the world. 

Virginius, in killing his daughter, to preſerve her 
from falling a victim to the luſt of the decemvir Clau- 
dius, was guilty of the higheſt raſhneſs; ſince he might 
certainly have gained the people, already irritated 
againſt the tyrant, without embruing his hands in his 
own blood. This action may indeed be extenuated, as 
Virginius ſlew his daughter from a falſe principle of 
honour, and did it to preſerve her from what both he 
and ſhe thought worſe than death; namely, to preſerve 
ber from violation: but though it may in ſome mea- 

fure be exeuſed, it ſhould not certainly be praiſed or 
admired | 


c HAT Lxxi. 
THE STBY I. 
AN ORFENTAL STORY. 


I times, before the Chriſtian 8 had 
taken from evil ſpirits their power to hurt mankind, 
a matron of the Eaſt, followed by two fair daughters, 
went to the ſhore of the tempeſtuous ſea, to ſupplicate 
the ' fabled Neptune. Thou, powerful God, who 
e up * father, ſpare the ſon ! Lo?! I ſub- 

The widow ftands reſigned; but hear the mo- 
| ther.” Her bare knees prefiiad the rock, ſhe bowed 
before the wave that roared againſt it; and as ſhe prayed, 
ſhe paid the angry deity the tribute of her tears. The 


K. 
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ſea had robbed her of her lord ; but piety. had taught 


her reſignation. She killed the beach again, and was 
departing ; when there appeared upon the riſing wave, 

erect and unconcerned, a human figure; the habit ſpoke 
her female: age ſat upon her brow, but free from all 
infirmities, commanded only reverence; her dry feet 
floated on the water's ſurface; her ſilver hair played 


negligently in the ſtorm; her hand was on her heart, 


her eyes on hcaven. , The daughter ſhrieked; the pa- 
rent knew the form as it approached, and bending to 
the earth, hailed the Erythrean Sibyl. 

She waved her hand; and the. ſea ceaſed its tumult: 
“ Amuia,” ſaid ſhe, * thy virtue has reached heaven. — 
Danger is near? Children remember! The virtue of a 
daughter is obedience: the brighteſt jewel in a virgin's 
crown, is modeſty!ꝰ She vaniſhed. The ſea reſumed 


its roaring, and the broad fun was now half funk be- 


neath the billows. | 
No moon could light them homeward : the ſea-ſtorm 
brought its thunder to the land ; and as they ſtood 
behind a ruined tower for ſhelter from its fury, they 
heard the muttered ſounds of midnight rites, and horrid 


 Incantations—a gleam of lightning ſhewed at once the 


place. Within an ample circle, ſurrounded by dark 
graſs, the works of fancied faries, ſtood a decrepit 
creature, buſied in his infernal ſacrafices ; nine times 
he walked about the fatal circle, and cach blade black- 


. ened where his fell foot came: in the midſt he raiſed a 
pile of moulderiag coffins, and of broken gibbits ; and 


covered it with the heart of an old oak, juſt rent by 
thunder. Upon the heap he laid a human body, warm 

from its ſepulchre ; and, with a blue flame which his 
_— raiſed from the ground, he lighted the ſtrange 

eap. 8 

Till then the ceremonies were but ſeen imperfectly, 
as the interrupted flaſhings from the clouds gave op- 
portulity; now all was evident; the infernal ceremony 
. ; ſhone 
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ſhone with its own light ; and as the flame advanced, 
the bagged wizard walked his round, repeating ſecret 
prayers. | | 
The flames diſtinctly ſhewed the body they were to 
conſume; a youth of perfect beauty, who ſeemed only 
to ſleep amidſt the fire; at length it reached him, and 
they ſaw him burn, by ſlow degrees, to aſhes ; then, 
with a dreadful ſhriek, the ſorcerer leaped into the 
fire; a thick ſmoke roſe, darker than night, and ſpread 
itſelf abroad till it filled all the circle. After a while 
it cleared, and from the glowing embers of the fire 
there roſe: again the youth who had been burnt. Deep 
muſic iſſued from the circle's verge, and to its ſolemn 
notes the figure flow aſſended. The unwrinkled fore- 
head and the roſy cheeks, the lips of coral and the 
olden hair, roſe from the ſhapeleſs aſhes in full beauty. 
They turned: for modeſty refuſed their ſeeing more; 
but in a little time the muſic ceaſed, and the new-born 
youth came up, and ftood before them, with an eaſy 
grace, clothed in an azure robe, ſtudded with filyer ſtars. 
The mother trembled ; for the Sibyl's warning yet 
rung in her affrighted ears. The daughters young and 
unexperienced, ſtood charmed with the youth's beauty. 
He told them he was Jove ; he wooed them to his arms; 
and added, they ſhould walk the Empyrean heaven. 
The mother, bold in the Sibyl's ſacred leſſon, charged 
him with impoſture ; but the girls were ſtill in raptures. 
A cloudy chariot raiſed them from the earth, and as 
they rode along the air, they thought they had reached 
the very height the flatterer promiſed. They liſtened 
to his ſoothing words. The penſive mother frowned, 
She told them poets feigned; for gods were holy, The 


favour of the Sibyl gave her courage, and her maternal 


love inſpired a ſacred eloquence. They doubted as the 
fpoke. At length the elder was convinced. She join- 
ed her parent in her arguments; but inconſiderate youth 

betrayed the other. This told them Power was 


power 
4 P 
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power, and ſplendour ſplendour : that he who could 


thus waft them through the air, had all the might of 


Jove; and there could be no heaven if it were not 


there preſent reſidence.“ 


She gave her lily hand trembling, yet reſolute, to 
her new lover. The mother ſhrieked, and ſunk upon 


her knees, in vain. Aerial miniſters ſerved in a gay 


repaſt. The lover and the loved ſat down together. 
The mother and her other child refuſed. Ambroſia 
was the food on plates of emeralds, and nectar ſparkled 


in the adamantine bowls. But nature pleaded; and 


the favoured miſtreſs would not be bleſſed except her 
mother ſhared. Anguiſh tore the parent's heart. She 
would not fit ; ſhe begged her not to taſte ; and when 


the fond girl doubted, charged her on her obedience. 


But ſhe was no more heard. The lover once again 


invited both 4 and when refuſed, he frowned, and bade 
them thirſt, and pine for ever, in unpitied wretched- 
neſs, and unregarded envy. | 


A dungeon now roſe in an obſcure corner of the 
place. The mother and the daughter were thruſt into 
it by fiends. Heat burnt them up, and they were pe- 
riſhing with thirſt, while the abandoned ſiſter, as ſhe 
drank her full bowl, called to them: Now who is in 


the right ? Now tell me, is obedience to her or him 


the better?” The ſiſter bluſhed. The mother only 


anſwered, © See to morrow. ?? 


Full revelry and joy prevailed at the deteſted board: 
the ſiſter ſtill invited, ſtill deſpiſed it. The mother 


gazed on them with filent ſorrow. At length, a crim- 


en canopy ſtretched its wide curtains, and diſcloſed 


the bridal bed. The pair advanced towards it; and 
new deſpair gave once more the afflicted parent words. 


She prayed, and ſhe commanded ; both in vain. The 
infatuated girl approached the bed, and the lover fol- 


lowed. The ſpirits diſappeared, the velvet bed ſhrunk 
to a corner of a withered hedge. The ſplendour and 


Ge 
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the power at once were over. The youthful Jove now 


ſtood in his own form, a withered ſorcerer; and at the 


inſtant appeared the Sibyl, leading in her hand the 
ſovereign of the country. She told the ſtory. She 
took for ever from the wizard his former power of 
magic; and gave the virtuous daughter to the king. 
The mother ſaw her empreſs of the Eaſt, while the 
deluded: diſobedient remained, what ſhe had made her- | 
ſelf, the bride of beggary and miſcrable age. 
| The leſſon reaches all. The world allures ; and 
youth is unexperienced. Obedience to a parent is the 
path to happineſs. Bleſſings attend on this; and mi- 
ſery never fails to * the other. 


| | ISDDDSDSDSDSSDDDDDDN 
J C H A P. LXXIV. 


— | 
Aber on THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN : 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 


HE education of men, and that of women, ought 
to be conducted on the ſame principles, ſo far as 
it relates to the vanity of both being directed to eſſen- 
tial objects. In almoſt every other reſpect, however, 
there ſhould be a difference. One thing in particular 
18 to be cautiouſly avoided in the latter, that is, raiſing 
the imagination, or ſuffering them to do any thing 
from paſſion. 
Born for a life of uniformity and dependence, what 
they have occaſion for is, reaſon, ſweetneſs, and ſenſi- 
bility, reſources againſt idlenefs and languor, moderate 
deſires, and no paſſions. 
Were it in your power to give them genius, it would 
be almoft always a 2 and very often a 
| preſen 
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preſent. It would, in general, make them regret the 
ſtation which Providence has aſſigned them, or have 
recourſe to unjuſtifiable ways to get from it. The 
beſt taſte for ſcience only contributes to make them 
particular. It takes them away from the fimplicity 
of their domeſtic duties, and from general ſociety, of 
which they are the lovkeſt ornament. | > 
Intended to be at the head of a houſe, to bring up 
children, to depend on a maſter, who will occaſionally | 


want their obedience and advice, their chief qualifica- 


tions are to be the love of order, patience, prudence, 
and right-mindedneſs. . 

The more agreeable talents they can connect with 
theſe cardinal virtues ;—the more parts of learning 
they have taſted the elements of, ſo as not to be entirely 


ſhut out of mixed converſation the more reliſh they 


have for proper and well choſen books ;—and the more 
they are capable of reflecting, the better and happier 
beings will they be. | | 
Rouſſeau ſays, that the little cunning natural to 
women dught not to be checked, becauſe they will 
want it to captivate the men, on whom they depend. 
This is a deteſtable maxim. He might as well have 
recommended diſſimulation, and even open falichood ; 
for, deteſtable as they are, they may likewiſe, at times, 
ſerve a turn. But for one caſe, in which vice may be 
uſeful, there are a thouſand in which it does harm. Nor 
is there any thing that will weather every ſtorm, ſave 
the habitual exerciſe of virtue. Beſides, if there were 


any vices, which it became a philoſopher to recommend, 


ſurely they ſhould not be the loweſt of all ;—thoſe 
which indicate the laſt degree of corruption, both in 
body and mind ;—thoſe of which immediate ſelf-inter- 
elt is the object. | 

After all, an artful woman may govern a weak and 
narrow-minded man; but ſhe will never gain the eſteem 
and attachment of a man of ſenſe. : 


c H AE 
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WEDDED LOVE 18 INFINITELY PREFERABLE TO 


VARIETY. 


774 T7 IT, æuedded Love, myſterious law, true \fourc 
07 | 


Songs offspring, ſole propriety, 
in — iſe of all things common elſe ! 


By thee adult rous Iuft was driven from men, 
3 on the beſtial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were Inoæun. 


Thou art the fountain of 43 * ſweets, 
. Whoſe bed is undefid and chaſte pronouncd. 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reign here and revels ; not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear d, 
Caſual fruition; nor in court-amours, © 
Mix*d dance, or wanton maſh, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenade, which the ſtar ved lover ſings 
To his proud fair, beſt quitted with diſdain. 
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C H A P. EXVL 
THE MERCINARY LOVER. 
A MORAL TALE. 


HEN a woman of fortune happens to look 

with very favourable eyes {no uncommon caſe) 
upon a man much inferior to her, though a gentleman, 
in his circumſtances, ſhe naturally. wiſhes to ſee an 
equal degree of inclination in him to be united to her 
for life; to ſee her paſſion for him fincerely returned.-— 
Such a woman, however, is often afraid to give the 
man to wham her heart is partial encouragement, 
from an apprehenſion that he may be ready to avail 


himſelf of her prepoſſeſſions in his behalf, merely to 


improve his affairs, without feeling the ſlighteſt per- 
ſonal regard for her. Theſe wiſhes and theſe appre- 
henfions are natural; and if the latter are predominant, 
the removal of them cannot but be deſirable for the 
accompliſhment of the former. The woman in the 
above ſuppoſed fituation certainly acts with prudence, 
by putting the affection of her lover to the teſt before 
the conſents to be bound to him with the cords of 
matrimony. If ever diſſimulation is pardonable, it is 
upon ſuch an occaſion; and ſhe who has recourſe to it 
will rather deſerve pity "thin cenſure, {ſhould her teſt be 
attended with diſappointment. 

Raiſed to a ſphere of life in which the never expect- 
ed to ſtrine, from the humility of her birth, and the 
ſtraitneſs of her father's finances, Emilia Linton en- 
joyed her large fortune like a woman of ſpirit, and did 
not, in the enjoyment of it, loſe ſight of diſcretion. 

laving no relations, no perſons of either ſex nearly 
enough related to her to controul her actions, to talk to 
her i in a didactic ſtyle, to direct her conduct, the diſcre- 
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tion which ſhe diſcovered was the more remarkable, and 
the more to be commended, when the came into the 
poſſeſſion of it. The propriety of her behaviour, in 


every ſhape, was obſerved with pleaſure by all who had 


a real eſteem for her: by thoſe among her female friends 


who longed to make the ſame figure in the world, and 


who remembered her inferior to themſelves, with pain. 
May not envy be called pain? Doubtleſs: and they 
who are diſturbed with this meaneſt of the human' pal- 
ſions, may feelinglyexclaim with the jealous Moor, 


 & Farewell, the tranquil mind! farewell, content ]“? 


Without beauty, without bright parts, without any 
dzzzling accompliſhments, without any airs to ſet her- 


ielf off to advantage, Emilia pleaſed. Though not 


handſome, ſhe was far from being ugly; and though 


ſhe had not an acute, ſhe had a folid underſtanding. 


Smart expreſſions never dropped from her lips ; but for 


ſenſible ones ſhe yielded not to the moſt ſenſible of her 
ſex. Her manners were winning, her obſervations were 
judicious, and her conduct was exemplary. 

Emilia was not, it may be 1magined, from this ſketch 
of her character, without followers. She had even ad- 
mirers too. The majority of thoſe, indeed, who paid 
their addreſſes to her, were attracted by her fortune: 
there were, however, whom ſhe could not rank, as 
they were in ſuperior circumſtances, among the for- 
tune-hunting train. She received all the attentions of 
thoſe who crowded about her at every public place 
with the greateſt peliteneſs, but that politeneſs was 
general : the gave not one of them reaſon to imagine, 
by any particular diſtinctions, that he had made the 


' ſmalleſt impreſſion upon her heart. Her heact, indeed, 


was not affected by any of the ſpeeches which were 
addreſſed to her ears. Thoroughly acquainted, from 


£ the extenſiveneſs of her obſervation, with the preciſe 
value of the compliments laviſhed upon her, ſhe conſi- 


dered 


— 
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dered them as counters on a card- table, ſerviceable to 
thoſe who had tricks, but of no intrinſic worth. 

In the ſuit of Emilia's admirers one man at. length 
appeared, who ſeemed to be more ſtudious than his com- 
petitors to be noticed by her. Of this man ſhe, at firit, 
ſaw the aſſiduities with no particular emotions 4 bat 
ſhe felt herſelf in a little while ſo much ffattered by 
them, that ſhe could hardly help ſhewing in her face 
what paſſed in her boſom concerning him. In” pro- 
portion to the increaſe of his attention to her, was" the 


increaſe of her partiality for him; and ſhe began, 13 4 


ſhort time, to with that he would make his addreſſes to 
her in form: fearful of betraying her feelings by her 
looks, and of being conſidered by her lover as a woman 
ready to fall into his arms, without giving him the trou- 
ble of putting the previous queſtion to her, ſhe could 
not bear the idea of having her features tranſlated in 
that manner, and therefore did all in her power to 
ſuppreſs ſenſations which might, ſhe imagined, occaſion 
conſtructions not much to the credit of her underſtand- 
ing, though in no way injurious to her honour. 

The man in whoſe favour Emilia felt her heart not 
a little agitated, was a gentleman by birth, and had 
been genteelly educated; but his fortune not being an- 
ſwerable to his deſires, he had been for ſome time 


looking out for a woman in a ſituation to improve it. 


However, though a lucrative marriage was the chief 


object of his attention, he was not quite of ſo merce- 


nary a diſpoſition as to wiſh to enrich himſelf with a 
woman whom he abhorred, with whom.he could have 
no proſpect of being tolerably happy in the domeſtic 
tate. To engage Miſs Linton's affections he was the 
more ſolicitous, as he really believed, from the apparent 
fweetneſs of her temper, and the goodneſs of her heart, 
that he ſhould, by marrying her, with the enlargement 


of his fortune, gain a conſiderable addition to his hap- 


pineſs. Animated by all thoſe motives, he redoubled 
: his 
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his affiduities, and, having drawn very favourable con- 
cluſions, one day, from a converſation with Emilia, 
gave pretty ſtrong hints that it was in her power to 
make him the happieſt of men. So 

This hint was not thrown away upon Emilia, but 
fe behaved on that occaſion with the propricty 
which ſhe had diſcovered upon every other, and with- 
out departing in the leaſt from her character as a vo- 
man of fortune, a woman of ſenſe, and a woman of 


virtue. Fully ſatisfied more than ſatisfied charmed 


with her behaviour, he took his leave, and left her not 
leſs pleaſed with the deportment of her lover. 
When ſhe came to reflect, however, upon the en- 
couragement which ſhe had given to Boothby, ſhe be- 
tv to think that ſhe had been too haſty, and, in con- 
equence of a retroſpect of her behaviour, determined 


to make uſe of a ſtratagem, in order to find out if 


her lover had a ſincere perſonal regard for her, inde- 
pendent of her fortune; or if he only counterfeited a 
paſſion which he did not feel, with a view to increaſe 


his income. 


While Emilia was conſidering in what manner ſhe 


ſhould conduct her new ſcheme, Boothby was enjoy- 


ing, by anticipation, the ſplendid ftyle of life in which 
he was reſolved to appear, as ſoon as he became maſter 


of the wealth which hung temptingly in his fight, and 


juſt within his graſp. | 


Fluſhed with the ſucceſs he had met with, upon 
the diſcloſure of his paſſion for a woman toe whom 
many of his rivals, with better incomes than he had, 
looked up with a kind of reverential awe (either de- 
terred by diffidence, occaſioned by the difproportion 
in their circumſtances, or a pride which would not let 


them riſk the diſgrace), he triumphed over thoſe rivals, 


but not with all the decency of a politic conqueror : he 
exhibited too many marks of exultation, and puſhed 
bis raillery ſo far one day, againſt the leaſt formidable 


of 
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of them, who had been on the point of breaking 


through his natural modeſty (having xo pride to re- 


ſtrain him) that he provoked him to return an anſwer 
not eafily to be digeſted. 
„What do you mean by that, Sir?“ ſaid Boothby. 
What do I mean by that, Sir?“ replied his adver- 
ſary in a taunting tone. SN 
Theſe interrogations would have, perhaps, produced 
a duel, had not their ſwords been kept peaceably in 
their ſcabbards by the interpoſition of their ſurround- 
ing friends : they even ſhook hands, and declared them- 
ſelves perfectly reconciled; but Boothby was not recon- 
ciled to his antagonift in his heart; his impertinent doubts 
with regard to his marriage were painfully remembered. 


When Boothby went to his Emilia to put the laſt 


hand to the preparations for their union, he found her 


weeping over a letter. Struck at the ſight of her in ſo 
unexpected a ſituation, he flew to her with all the ea- 
gerneſs of a ſympathizing lover, and begged to know 


what had happened to throw her into ſuch a diſtreſsful 


condition. 


Inſtead of returning a verbal anſwer, ſhe gave him 
the letter. 


The peruſal of it ſhocked him extremely, by inform- 


ing him that his miſtreſs had, by a capital bankruptcy, 


loſt the greateſt part of her fortune. | 
After a long pauſe (during which Emilia contrived 
to watch every turn of his countenance without being 


perceived) he told her plainly, that he could not af- 


ford to marry a woman without money, and that he 


ſhould only injure her as well as himſelf, by making her 
his wife. | i 

Mighty well, Sir?“ replied ſhe, burſting into a 
laugh, © you ſhall never be injured by me. 

By this ſudden change in Emilia, Boothby was ex- 
tremely diſconcerted ; but when he found that the let- 
ter was a forged one, merely to try the ſincerity of his 

| 2 pafſton, 
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paſſian, he was almoſt ready to hang himſelf. N ever 
was there a mercenary lover more completly mortified. 


A ee ee a ea ene en, 


\ 


ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE FRENCH FASHI- 
ONS, WITH SOME ADVICE TO THE LADIES 
RESPECTING CERTAIN PARTS OF DRESS. 


' TRANSLATED FROM THE. FRENCH. 


As HION is to cuftom ak prejudices are to 

the moral virtues. It imperiouſly dictates laws 

to thoſe who live under its empire, and its deerees are 
irrevocable. Women, that bewitching part. of the 
creation, born for the happineſs. of one half of our ſex, 
and for the torment of the other, diſcontented with the 
little that the laws have done for them in the diſtribu- 
tion of direct power, have at all times fought to acquire 
by addreſs, what they could not reaſonably hope to 
obtain by open force. The auxiliary means which 
they have always employed to accompliſh their ends 
are thoſe of the toilet ; but in blindly ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be guided by cuſtom, and adopting new 
modes, without choice and without reflection, the fair 
ſex do not derive from thofe trifles, to which they annex 
fo much value, all the advantage they expect. Thoſe 
whom. their rank or chance has placed in a conſpi- 
cuous ſtation, generally give an example to others. 
They are the firſt to adopt faſhions, and often take 
them from ſome remote ſource, to which people of or- 
dinary rank never would have gone to look for ey. 
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The grand fault in what concerns the toilet, 8 
agaiuſt which they ought to be greatly on their guard, 
is not to give too much into general faſhion, and not 


to believe that becauſe a particular dreſs hecomes one 
woman, it will become all in the like manner. To de- 
ſtroy this prejudice, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
ornaments employcd in dreſs, ought to be varied in 


their compoſition, and to be ſuited to the ſhape and 
figure of thoſe who adopt them. Though one cannot 
form general principles upon this ſubject, yet after 
having taken a view of the modes of preceding ages, I 
ſhall venture to make a few curſory obſervations upon 


the faſhions which prevail at preſent. 


It is with diſguſt that the imagination returns to 
thofe remote ages, when Nature, inſulted in every re- 


ſpect, and disfigured by the moſt whimſical dreſſes, pre- 


ſented to the fight only hideous figures. In the firſt 


ages of the French monarchy, the dreſs of the men 
varied more than that of the women. Their clothes 


were alternately either too long, or toe fhort. In ge- 


neral, long veſtments are more hecoming and more noble 
than thoſe that are ſhort. It is a great pity that this 
cuſtom ſhould be attended with ſo many inconveni- 
ences, and that it ſhould abſolutely impede the exer- 


eiſe of the body, and thoſe labours which our wants re- 


quire, and which luxury commands. 
Under Phihp the Fair, an epacha when dreſs began 


to emerge from barbarity, long coats only were worn 


by men of any conſideration. In the army, however, 
as well as 1n the country, ſhort coats were always re- 
tained. In the fourteenth century, the fame dreſs 
was worn by men and women. Under the reigns ob 
Charles V. _ Charles VI. long coats only were in 


faſhion ; but Charles VII. who had ill made legs, * 
ee long coats 


* May not this circumſtance, as well as many others that 
might be mentioned, ſerve to prove the juſtneſs of the proverb, 
which ſays, that 20 iſe people invent of fafens, and fools follow them# 
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Nothing is more curious, and at the ſame time ridi- 
culous, than the dreſs of people of faſhion during the 
firſt years af the reign of Louis XI. Figure to your- 
ſelf a 7 with his hair flat and buſhy, dreſſed 
in a doublet ſhaped like an under waiſtcoat, which 
ſcarcely covered his reins ; his breeches exceediggly 
_ Cloſe, riſing very high, and his middle bound round 
with ribands, in a moſt whimſical manner, as may be 
ſtill ſeen in ſome ancient paintings; add to all this, 
artificial ſhoulders, in form of a cuſhion, which were 
placed upon each ſhoulder-blade, to make him appear 
to have a large cheit, and to give him a robuſt and vi- 
gorous appearance. This ſtrange caricatura was ter- 
minated by ſhoes, the points of which, for people of 
the firſt quality, were full two feet in length. The 
populace had them only of ſix inches: thoſe were 
what they called ſhoes à la poulaine. They were in- 
vented by Henry Plantagenet, duke of Anjou, to con- 

ceal a very large excreſcence which he had upon one 
of his feet. As-this prince, the moſt gallant and beau- 
tiful man of his age, gave the lead to the court, every 
one was defirous of having ſhoes like his. Hence 
comes the origin of the French proverb #&tre fur un 
grand pied. Under Francis I. and his ſucceſſors, the 
form of the men's dreſs began to approach perfection; 
but under the good Henry IV. it became preferable to 
that which we have ſince adopted, and which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts. The moſt uſeful of all modes, and that which 
will ſurvive all others, though it has found many ene- 
mies in France, is the peruke.— Eceleſiaſtics were long 
forbidden to wear one in church. In 1685, a cannon 
of the cathedrat of Beauveais was /prevented from cele- 
brating maſs, beeaufe he wore a perake He, how- 
ever, depoſited it in the han two notaries, at the 
entrance into the choir, 4 Sand proteſted — the vio- 
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lence offered him. In 1689, ſeveral oratorians were 


diſmiſſed from their order, becauſe they had put on 
perukes. At that time they were very large, but at 
preſent every thing is ſo much changed, that even 
phyſicians, who formerly conſidered an enormous pe- 
ruke as the baſis of their reputation, ſeein to diſdain 
that ornament. Several have adopted the bag, and 
perhaps we ſhall ſoon ſee them preforming their morn- 
ing viſits with a long queue. 5 
When bags began firſt to be in faſnon, people never 
wore them except when in diſhabille ; in viſits of cere- 
mony one could not appear but with the hair tied in a 
riband, and floating over the ſhoulders. This is abſo- 
lutely contrary to our preſent faſhion. 

In the early periods of the monarchy, the ladies 
ſcarcely paid any attention to dreſs. It would appear 
that they thought of nothing elſe than pleaſing their 
huſbands, and of giving a proper education to their 
children, and that the reſt of their time was employed 
in family concerns, and rural economy. If their dreſs 
was ſubject to little change in thoſe primitive times, we 
ought not to be aſtoniſhed to ſee the fair ſex indem- 
nify themſelves at preſent for their long inaction. 
Their dreſs, however, has experienced the ſame revo- 
lations as that of the men. There was a time when 
their robes roſe ſo high, that they abſolutely covered 
the breaſt ; but under Charles VI. Queen Ifabella of 
Bavaria, as remarkable for her gallantry as her beauty, 


brought back the faſhion of leaving the ſhoulders and 


part of the neck uncovered. | = 
Let us hear what Juvenal des Urſins ſays reſpecting 
the manner in which the women dreſſed their heads. 
“ Both married and unmarried ladies were very extra- 
vagant 1n their dreſs, and wore caps wonderfully high 
| | and 


| 
A congregation of prieſts inſtituted in France, by Cardinal 
we Berulle, and approved by the Pope in 1613. 
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and large, having two great ears at each ſide, which 
were of ſuch a magnitude, that when they wiſhed to 
enter a door, it was impoſſible for them.” About that 
time, the famous Carmelite, Thomas C#nare, exerciſed 
his oratorical talents againſt theſe caps. His efforts 
were at firſt ſucceſsful ; but his triumph was of ſhort 
duration, and they again roſe to a prodigious degree; 
they however, at length, became entirely out of 
faſhion. os 25 | py, 
The reign of Charles VII. brought back the uſe of 
ear-rings, bracelets, and collars. Some years before 
the death of that prince, the dreſs of the ladies was 
ridiculous in the higheſt degree. They wore robes ſo 
exceedingly long, that ſeveral yards of the train dragged 
behind; the ſleeves were ſo wide, that they ſwept the 
ground; and their heads were loft under immenſe 
bonnets, which were three fourths of their breadth in 
height. To this whimſical faſhion another ſucceeded, 
which was no leſs ſo. 'The ladies placed a kind of 
euſhion upon their heads, loaded with ornaments, which 
diſplayed the worſt taſte imaginable. This head-dreſs 
was ſo large, that it was two yards in breadth, At 
that period it was abſolutely neceſſary to enlarge the 
doors of all the houſes. From this extremity, the fair 
| ſex paſſed to another no leſs extravagant. They adopt- 
ed the uſe of bonnets ſo exceedingly low, and they ar- 
ranged the hair in ſo cloſe a manner, that they appeared 
as if their heads had been ſhaven. On the death of 
Charles VIII. Anne of Bretagne, his queen, intro- 
duced the uſe of the black veil, which ſhe always wore. 
The ladies of her court adopted it alſo, and ornamented 
it with red and purple fringes ; but the cits, improving 
upon this mode, enriched it with pearls and claſps of 
Id. TY 9s | | | - 
© It was under the reign of Francis I. that the women 
began to turn up their hair. Margaret, queen of Na- 
varre, frizzed that on the temples, and turned _ 
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that before. This princeſs occaſionally added to this 


head-dreſs a ſmall bonnet of velvet or ſatin, ornament- 
ed with pearls and jewels, and placed over it a ſmall 
tuft of feathers. Such a faſhion was very becoming, 
and this perhaps is the firſt period when the ladies be- 
gan to dreſs with any taſte. A revolution was abſo- 
lutely requiſite. The gallant and voluptuous reign of 
Catherine de Medicis neceſfarily brought about a happy 
change in the French faſhions. It was about this time 
that the chaperon or hood appcared. This mode con- 
tinued a long time, becauſe the ſumptuary laws eſta- 
bliſhed a diſtinction in the ſtuff which compoſed it. 
The hoods of ladies of quality were of velvet, and thoſe 
of citizens of plain cloth. La Bourcier, midwife to 
Mary of Medicis, obtained an expreſs order from the 


king to wear one of velvet. Of all the ſumptuary 


laws made at different periods, none had fo ſudden an 
effect as the edict of Henry the Great in 1604. This 
monarch, after having forbid his ſubjects to wear either 
gold or filver upon their dreſſes, adds, except, how- 
ever, ladies of pleaſure and pick-pockets, for whom we 
are not ſo far intereſted as to do them the honor of 
attending to their conduct.“ This ordinance was at- 
tended with the proper effect, and neither ladies of 
pleaſure nor pick- pockets took any adrantoge of their 
permiſſion. 

The French ladies in the PE day have made ſuch 
a rapid progreſs in the art of ſetting off their charme, 
that they are now followed by all the ladies in Europe. 


We have ſeen modes of different kinds ſucceed one 


another with inconceivable rapidity. Names of all 
forts have been exhauſted. Four volumes would ſcarcely 
contain the nomenclature of all the novelties which the 
inventive genius of the ladies has deviſed in the Jaſt 
ten years. But this is not all, the fair ſex have ſo far 
disfigured nature, that one muſt look at them very 
cloſely not to be * Their cavalier gait, the 


black 
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black hat, the riding coat, and the cane which they 
have adopted, have given them almoſt the appearance 
of men. Such a dreſs does not at all become them, 
and we cannot help ſaying, that it deſtroys all their 
graces. 1 | 
Let us now make a few obſervations on the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of female dreſs; and let us 
begin with the ornaments of the head, which may be 
called the citadel of coquetry. | : 

As the head-dreſs ſhould be conſidered only as an 
acceſſary part, whenever its height exceeds the length 
of the face, it produces a diſagreeable effect; and this 


effect will become more ſenſible in a woman whoſe phy- 


fiognomy 18 ſmall, than in one who has Roman features. 
The former can derive no advantage but from flight 
ornaments which do not occupy much {pace ; ſhe muſt 


always avoid large figures and ſtraight lines. A head- 


dreſs which comes too far forward on the head of a. 
woman who has a ſmall noſe and a flat chin, will ren- 


der theſe blemiſhes more ſenſible, whilſt ſuch a dreſs 


will admirably become one who has a prominent chin 
and a large noſe. „„ | 
Beautiful eyes loſe great part of their ſplendour un- 
der large hats worn as they are at preſent. This head- 
dreſs ought to be the reſource of thoſe ladies who can 
boaft of nothing but a pretty mauth, and an agreeable 
ſmile. The — of gauze and ribands employed 
to ornament the head, ought to be ſuited to that of 
the hair and complexion. This care adds much to the 
ces of nature. It muſt, however, be allowed, that 


the ladies underſtand the harmony of colours much bet- 


ter than the relation of forms. 
The advantages of an elegant figure are often loſt 
by the ridiculous folly of wiſhing to appear very ſlen- 
der.— One needs only ſtudy the ſhape of the ſupurb 
antique ftatue of Venus, to be convinced that the 
beauty of proportion is hurt as much by too m_ 
A | an 
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and uniform, as by too clumſy a waiſt. Tt muſt be 


obſerved alfo, that too narrow boddice and ſtays abſo- 
lutely deſtroy gracefulneſs and eaſe. The motions be- 
come ſtiff, and the attitudes confined ; beſides fpeaking 


of the fatal accidents * may ariſe from this violence 
offered to Nature. 


Depravation of taſte in regard to dels was ſome 


years ago carried to a great length. Very corp! ulent 


women wiſhed to increaſe their frze by cork rumps, 
which women who were too ſlender, had ingeniouſſy 
invented to ſupply what Nature had refuſed them. We 


have ſeen ſome of a very diminutive ſize, who by the 


help of this ridiculous piece of furniture ſeemed to 


have acquired as much dimenſions in breadth as in 


height. 
Thoſe ornaments ie are intended to adorn na- 


ture ought to be ſimple and light. The Grecian la- 


dies, who knew ſo well how to "make the moſt of their 


charms, took great care never to uſe veils but of the 
moſt phable ſtuffs. Theſe veils yielded to their various 
motions, and added to the natural gracefulneſs of their 
perſons. - All the ancient ftatues, therefore, brought 
us from that country, which gave birth to the arts, are 
admired by artiſts and connoifſeurs for a character of 
bghtneſs and eaſe which can never be ſurpaſſed. 

It is wrong to believe, that cold climates ſhould pre- 
vent people from wearing thin dreſſes; by means of 
furred cloaks, which may be uſed in the open air, one 
may wear an under dreſs of the lighteſt ſtuff poſſible. 
The manner in which the Ruſſian ladies dreſs, may ſerve 
as a proof of what we have here advanced; but à pro- 
per medium ought to be obſerved between dreffea 
which are too clumſy, and thoſe which, on account cf 
their thinneſs, might give offence to | C2cency. A wo- 
man who expoſes herſelf to theſe inconveniences does: 
not underſtand her own intereſt. 

It was * in the arrangement. i the hair that 

a Ce. the. 
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the Greek ladies excelled, farce. with . o 
ſimplicity. We muſt allow, that the ladies dreſs bet- 


ter at preſent than formerly: and that they are nearer 
to perfection than they were ſome years ago. A flight 


| awning begins already to appear in the manner in 


which they dreſs there hair, and there is reaſon to hope 
that they will make a very rapid progreſs in this part of 


the buſineſs of the toilet, en if chey conſult 


nature and goed artiſts. 


Nothing is more agreeable and becoming than to 
wear the hair floating over the ſhoulders. It is much 


to be; wiſhed that the ladies would adhere to this cuſ- 


tum. The curls which they have adopted before, 
would become them much better, were they leſs regu- 
lar, and diſpoſed with more taſte. 

When by ſome lucky. chance a woman has attained 


eimoſt to perfection in the art of dreſſing, that is to 


fay, in the art of knowing what belt becomes her, ſhe 
ought to be very nice in her choice of new faſhions. Ia 
en age ſo frivolous as the prefent, the loſs of a lover may 


de the conſequence of even ſuch a trifling circumſtance 


as that of the hat being wrong placed, or turned tos 
much to the right or the left. When a paſſion is 


founded only upon trifles, ought we to be ſurpriſed that 


a trifle ſhould deſtroy it? 5 
Artiſts, who have ſpent their lives in ſtudying the 


beauties of nature, are the beſt judges in this reſpe&. 
They alone have the privilege of {ang the public opt- 


nion in ſuch matters. This is really their province. 


The time is perhaps not far diſtant, when the fair ſex, 


better acquainted with their deareſt intereſts, will in- 
vite them to their toilets, and conſider them as the 


arbiters of taſte. Favoured then by the graces and by 


beauty, and envied by all the other claſſes of men, they 
will be indemnified with uſury for that negle& with 


- which they have ſo long been treated. But a great 


revolution . take place before that happy day ar- 


rives. 


E —— — 


20 
rives. At that epocha, every thing will return to its 
b primitive order, and, according to the French proverb, 


every man will be in his own place, and _ abhẽ in 
his benefice. 
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| . | 
CHA F. LXXVIII. 


ON LOOKING AT THE PICTURE OF A BEAUTIFUL. 
FEMALE. 


72 AT 3 beauties ri my raviſh'd 9 
and fill my ſoul with pleafure and e 
What 2 ſeoxeineſs ſmiles pon that face l 
How mild, yet how majeſtic ev' ry grace ! 
In thoſe bright eyes what more than mimic jire 
Benignly ſhines, and kindles gay defire ! 
Yet che len d Modeſty, fair auhite- rob'd dame, 
T riumphant fits to check the riſing flame. 
Sure Nature made thee her peculiar care 
Was ever form fo exquiſitely fair? 
Yes, once there was a form thus heav”nly bright, 
But now tis veil'd in everlaſting night ; 
Each glory which that lovely face could boaſt, 
And ev' ry charm, in traceleſs duſt is bot ; 
As unregarded heap of ruin lies 
bat form which lately drew ten thoufand eyes. 
What once was courted, lov'd, ador'd, and prais'd, | 
| Now mingles with the duft from when? tavas rait d. 
No more ſoft dimpling ſmiles thoſe cheeks adorn, 
Whoſe roſy tinfure ſbam' d the riſing morn ; 
No more with ſparkling radiance ſhine thoſe eyes, 
Nor over thoſe the fable arches riſe ; 
Nor from thoſe ruby lips ſoft accents flow, 
Nar lilies on the ſnowy forehead blow 5 
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All, all are croppꝰd by deat; impartial band., 
Charms could not bribe, nor beauty's pow'r withſland 5 
Wot all that crowd of wondrous charms could 


T he fair poſſefſor from the dreary grave. 


How frail is beauty, tranſient, falſe and vain ! 


It flies with morn, and ne er returis again. 
Death, zruel ravager, delights do prix 
Upon the young, the lovely and the gay. 

If death appear not, oft corroding pain, 
With pining ſickneſs in her languid train, 


-  Blights youth's gay ſpring *vith ſome untimely blaſt, 


Aud lays the blooming field of beauty waſte : 


f But ſbould theſe ſpare, ſtill time creeps on apace, 
And plucks with wvither'd hand each <vinning race: 


No art from him can ſhield exterior charms. 


But <vould yOu, fair ones be geen d, approvd, 


And with an everlaſting ardor loud; 

Would you in wrinkled age admirers jind, 
In ev' ry female virtue dreſs the mind; | 
Adorn the. beart, and teach the ſoul to charm, 


And when the eyes no more the breafi\can warms 


T beſe ever- blooming beauties ſhall inſpire 


Laach gen'rous heart with friendſbip's ſacred fre; 
-, .-- Theſe. charms ſball neither evither, fade, nor ly; 
PDain, fichneſs, time, and death, they dare def) 


ê—— — mm 


When the pale tyrant*s hand ſball ſcal your do | | 
And lock your afhes in the ſilent tomb, — 


- Theſe beauties ſhall in double luſere riſe, 


 _ | Shine round the foul, and waft it to the ſties. 
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